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The COLONIAL GUEST HOUSE »* Mansfield, Ohio - 


Recently about thirty representatives of The Equitable 
guests of Agency Manager Harry Chipman and District 
Manager J. T. Shook—held a meeting at the Colonial Guest 
House on the outskirts of Mansfield, Ohio, The most signi- 
ficant thing that occurred was not on the formal program. 
Quoting Agency Manager Chipman: 

“We drove up to this beautifully kept suburban home, 
which had the appearance of being a small farm with a 
house of Colonial design, recently rebuilt and newly painted. 
The grounds were attractively laid out. On entering the 
house, we could see into the large dining room, where the 
tables were spread with banquet cloths. Everything seemed 
to be new, clean and shining. 

“We were served a most delicious chicken dinner. Before 
we had finished, a small, middle-aged woman came by our 
table to see if everything was satisfectory and District 
Manager Shook introduced me to her. I complimented her 
on her wonderful food and nice surroundings. Her reply 
was that The Equitable was responsible for it all. Then she 
went on to say that she was thrilled to have The Equitable 


organization out there for dinner, and that she was making 
an extra effort to have everything nice for us. She said 
that her husband passed away last January, following ten 
years of total disability, during which time he drew dis- 
ability benefits from the Society. She told me how grate- 
ful she was to Mr. Shook, who advised her in the kind of 
settlement she should take. Part of the proceeds were set 
up on a monthly life income basis for her. The balance 
of the money was taken in cash, which she used to re- 
model the home as we saw it. Thus she has been able, 
by catering to such groups as ours, to supplement her 
income and occupy her time. 

“I remarked to her that I had come up from Columbus 
to make the Life Insurance talk to the members of the 
Mansfield District, but I felt she was the one who really 
should make the speech. She said, ‘Well. I can certainly 
make a speech about The Equitable, when it comes to 
telling folks how the company treats its policyholders and 
beneficiaries.’ It seemed to me that it was a most fitting 
place for us to hold our District Booster Meeting.” 
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Look vp, little fellow, at that stocking heavy with lovely 
surprises—all for you! 


Look at it long—for it’s a symbol of everything that’s 


possible in this wonderful world. 


Christmas toys now . . . sailing-ships later . . . even real 
airplanes some future day! All kinds of dreams can come 
true—for that same Santa who filled your stocking is already 
planning for you a fucure bright with possibilities. 

Even before you were a week old, he began preparing for 
the years to come through his program of Prudential life 
insurance. He knew then, as millions of fathers know, how 
youthful hopes can be blasted when family security is lost 


through the death of the breadwinner. 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO 


You, too, can provide security for your family even beyond 
your own death—through a program of Prudential Insur- 
ance begun now. More than 8,000,000 American families 
today enjoy the advantages of this kind of protection. 
Your local Prudential agent will be glad to help you, 
without obligation, plan a life insurance program related to 
your income. The Prudential has a sixty-nine-year reputa- 
tion for writing life insurance to cover every family need— 


with convenient payments and at low cost. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSBY 


THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


B This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
etter Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 
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EG-ZEK’U-TIV 


Means active or skillful in execution. So, converted to 
Planned Salesmanship, an Attna Life Salesman is a sales 
executive. Active in prospecting, in interviewing, in clien- 
tele-building. Skillful in discovering a prospect s hopes, im 
fortifying weak spots, in transforming an assortment into an 


integrated estate. 


FTNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING 


A TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
THE A TNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, ¢ ‘onnecticut 
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‘ON THE HORIZON 


_ by LEON GILBERT SIMON 





Thin Margins of Success 


HERE is a strong tendency 
| re people to confuse cash 

with capacity. The only simi- 
larity is the fact that both words 
start with the same letter of the 
alphabet. Thereafter the similar- 
ity ceases. When the man in the 
street hears of someone who has 
made a great deal of money, his 
estimate of that man goes up in 
leaps and bounds. Cash is the 
measuring rod and seldom will he 
withhold his appraisal long enough 
to find out how it was acquired. 
We are generally more interested 
in what is acquired than in how it 
is acquired. For many people, suc- 
cess is sufficient without regard to 
the quality of the performance. If 
someone has “made the grade” he 
is appraised by his misguided ad- 
mirers as one of great capacity and 
unusual comprehension. 

It is a good thing to develop the 
inquiring attitude when evaluating 
success. Let us not take too much 
for granted. There may be more 
interesting things below the sur- 
face than the eye sees at first 
glance. Once I listened with bated 
breath to the story of how an 
office-boy climbed to the presidency 
of a large corporation, but when 
going a little deeper into the per- 
sonal history of what really hap- 
pened, I discovered that I had been 
listening to the romantic career of 
an office-boy who (of all things) 
fell in love with the boss’s daugh- 
ter, married her and finally became 
President of the company. Ap- 
parently his emotions had a cash 
value. This, too, is success meas- 
ured by the quantity yardstick. 
Some people have the capacity to 
direct their emotions into channels 
Which pay the highest dividends. 
It has always amused me to hear 


how some life insurance salesmen 
shed long tears for the prospect’s 
wife and children whom the sales- 
man has never seen. They can cry 
for cash with great effectiveness. 

There is a vast difference be- 
tween success and achievement. If 
we attempt to reach a certain goal 
and finally get there, we are suc- 
cessful as far as the public esti- 
mate is concerned. Merely getting 
there is all that is necessary. But 
achievement is quite another mat- 
ter. It is attaining the goal through 
the exercise of a superior skill. 
Therein lies the difference. The 
man who achieves is the one whose 
skill makes him stand apart from 
those who merely succeed. To miss 
the joy of achievement is to miss 
all. Thousands fail—many suc- 
ceed—the few achieve. 

Some individuals succeed because 
of their ability to do the same 
thing over and over again. Repeti- 
tion produces success. Most note- 
worthy are the salesmen known as 
“pluggers.” They keep doing the 
same thing continuously. Foot work 
and not head work is the basis of 
their rise among their competitors. 
Truly, success has a thin margin 
which is often mistaken for su- 
perior talent. It can make a fool 
seem wise. 

Let a man succeed in any busi- 
ness venture and the crowd looks 
upon him with envying eyes. They 
worship success but think too little 
of the means by which it is at- 
tained. They believe that he who 
has climbed the tree is entitled to 
the fruit. Little do they know that 
success also covers a multitude of 
blunders. It serves as a pedestal. 
It makes small people look bigger 
than they really are. Everyone 
knows in the privacy of his own 





mind whether he has merely suc- 
ceeded or actually achieved. Pub- 
lic applause is not the gauge. 
Longfellow expressed it in the 
lines: 

Not in the clamor of the 

crowded street 

Nor in the shouts and plaudits 

of the throng 

But in ourselves, are triumphs 

and defeats. 

Therefore it is necessary, in 
evaluating a man’s success, to lift 
the veil that separates appearances 
from reality, so that we can judge 
the real merits of the claim for 
distinction. Attainment, through 
the exercise of superior skill, must 
receive priority over mere success. 
Achievement tends to make a man 
grow in many directions. His cul- 
ture increases, his horizon covers a 
vaster territory. A thin success 
leaves a man as narrow as it found 
him. What if a man builds up a 
big business if he has to give all 
the best years of his life and the 
working hours of every day for that 
single purpose? Of what good is 
his corresponding larger income if 
he doesn’t know one good book 
from another, one star, one bit of 
great music, one flower, one poem, 
that can produce a sense of beauty 
in his barren consciousness? He is 
outwardly rich, but inwardly poor. 

Thus it becomes necessary to 
correct the popular concept of suc- 
cess and achievement. They are 
not one and the same thing. To 
study the differences and to search 
for them, is to gain an enriched 
understanding. Gradually, the con- 
cept of achievement will unfold 
itself like a beautiful landscape 
emerging out of the early morning 
mist. As the light increases, the 
mist disperses and only the beauty 
of the scene remains. 
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EMPLOYEE SUGGESTIONS 


How a system of rewards for business ideas, developed and 


fostered by the Prudential Insurance Company of America at 
Newark, N. J., has brought in forty-one thousand proposals in 


thirty years—to the profit of workers and management alike. 


BRIGHT idea that didn’t die. 
A That in a nutshell is the Pru- 

dential’s famed suggestion sys- 
tem. All too often, in the insurance 
world, as with business generally, does 
a suggestion system die a-borning. 
Gone the blush from the rose, and 
gone is another good idea. 

Not so with the Prudential, for 
their suggestion system has been in 
operation continuously since—you’ll 
never guess—since 1914! Thirty un- 
broken years, years enriched with 
ideas from employees which improved 
the safety and welfare of the workers, 
saved the company money, and bet- 
tered the service to policyholders. 

How many suggestions have been 
received in that thirty-year period, 


A Spectator Staff Survey 


you ask? Hold your breath. Forty- 
one thousand. Yes, forty-one thou- 
sand, for which awards were given, 
ranging from $5 to $500 apiece. 
What’s the secret of Prudential’s 
success with the plan? The enthu- 
siastic backing of top management is 
one factor, able administration is an- 
other—and under both of these head- 
ings comes a multitude of details. In 
the Prudential, management is back 
of the plan 100 per cent, from Presi- 
dent D’Olier down. Mr. D’Olier wel- 
comes each new employee with a spe- 
cial letter calling attention to the 
company’s suggestion system. Man- 
agers of the company’s 90 depart- 
ments give it their enthusiastic 
backing and, in fact, are commended 








PRESIDENT'S LETTER 


When the Prudential Insurance Company of America at Newark 
extended its plan of cash awards for practical suggestions to field 
ara the following letter was sent out by President Franklin 
D'Olier to clerical workers of industrial district and detached offices, 
ordinary agency and detached offices, regional offices, group sales 


offices and claim inspection offices: 


"| take pleasure in announcing that the Company has decided to 
grant cash awards for suggestions which are submitted by the clerical 
employees of Field Offices and which are subsequently approved. 

"Although our clerical methods have been a with: care, 


there is always room for improvement. You who are 


oing the work 


day by day are in an excellent position to recognize the possibilities for 
improvement and point out opportunities for simplifying the methods 
or systems for handling the various phases of our work. We shall ap- 
preciate your cooperation in helping us to find more efficient methods 


of conducting your work. 


"If at any time you think of an idea to provide more efficient oper- 
ation, to effect economy, to improve service or to obtain greater 
accuracy, please submit ped thoughts in the form of a written sug- 


gestion. You may think o 


some details that it would be possible and 


safe to eliminate. Your suggestions will be most welcome and will re- 


ceive careful consideration. 


"We believe that each of you will recognize the opportunity pre- 
sented under this om and that you will take a personal interest in 


making it successfu 
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for the number of suggestions sub- 
mitted by members of their depart- 
ment. The Prudential’s 35,000 salaried 
employees in home office and field 
jump into the fight and give it all 
they’ve got—at the rate of about 500 
monthly! 

Here’s what happens to the sugges- 
tions received: 

One-third are found to have been 
previously submitted by someone 
else who, under the rules, is “pro- 
tected” on his original idea for a 
period of seven years. 

One-third are found not feasible. 

One-third are accepted. 

In other words, about 50 per cent 
of all new ideas are approved. More 
than 30,000 of these suggestions to 
date have come from the home office, 
with an additional 11,000 from branch 
offices. Starting as a “four-months 
contest” in 1914, it has continued ever 
since! 

The plan is under the general ad- 
ministrative supervision of R. M. 
Green, vice-president, and under the 
direct charge of L. I. Ferguson, su- 
pervisor in charge of office services, 
who ably administers the mass of de- 
tail that follows in the wake of the 
thousands of ideas received. Mr. 
Ferguson in turn is assisted by 4 
clerical staff of 12 persons, who de 
vote their time exclusively to the sug- 
gestion system. 

Overall responsibility of adminis- 
tration, however, rests with the Sug- 
gestion Committee (pictured in these 
columns), which also determines gen- 
eral policy and determines which 
individuals should be declared eligible 
for awards. Occasionally, also, the 
committee meets to discuss the dispo- 
sition of unusual suggestions. 

The Suggestion Awards Committee, 
actually a sub-committee, is respon- 
sible for evaluating approved sugges- 
tions and for recommending specific 
amounts of awards to be granted. 





Naturally, sufficient information re- 
garding each suggestion approved 
during the preceding month is pre- 
sented to this committee at its month- 
ly meeting, to permit a fair evalua- 
tion of the suggestion. 

Under Mr. Ferguson, the Sugges- 
tion Section of the Methods Depart- 
ment “processes” suggestions from 
the time received until awards are 
made or letters of explanation are 
sent. 

Each month, wide publicity is given 
to the winner of the highest award 
for that month. Here are a few recent 
samples: 

A member of the bookkeeping de- 
partment suggested that the journal 
of managers’ premiums, kept on a 
state basis, be discontinued and that 
information be entered instead in the 
journal kept for superintendents’ pre- 
miums. This combined journal is now 
being used and is resulting in a sub- 
stantial saving of manpower and 
materials. 

Two men together won $180 for 
their combined suggestion for pro- 


siderable attention, too. Employees 
may offer the thought that one par- 
ticular form, instead of two, may be 
used for completing certain records 
of disability payments; or it may be 
an improved procedure for verifying, 
separating and sorting applications 
for filing; a more efficient method for 
handling dividend checks returned be- 
cause of inability to locate the in- 
sured; effecting economies-in-time by 
a better arrangement for distributing 
materials; placing serial numbers of 
office machines in a prominent posi- 
tion at time of routine inspection to 
facilitate reference; a consolidation of 
messenger trips to provide more effi- 
cient service; giving better service to 
applicants by a new arrangement for 


. . . . . * 
correcting policy briefs; a saving in 


punch operator’s time by redesigning 
the skip bar used for verifying lapse 
transfer and lapse punch cards; an 
improvement in envelopes used for 
filing correspondence to eliminate 
misfiling; or a better schedule for in- 
structing trainees. 


Nor do employees neglect factors 
of their own convenience, a matter 
not to be ignored in developing a high 
degree of efficiency. Witness these 
thought-provokers: A more conve- 
nient location for change case recep- 
tacle to improve flow of work; a more 
convenient location of typists’ supply 
cabinet; providing additional tele- 
phone facilities in a certain corridor; 
a rearrangement of equipment in a 
training unit class room to reduce 
walking distance; moving switch and 
rheostat on a machine to a more con- 
venient position. 

Reduction of costs, as a favorite 
for the suggestions, is of interest to 
company, employee, agent and policy- 
holder. For instance: an improved 
method for ordering and storing de- 
partment materials to save clerical 
time; a change in securing commis- 
sion calculation cards for adjustment 
of agency details; to reduce tracing 
operations, discontinue placing loan 
history cards in a special file on cases 
pending additional information and 


























viding paymasters with a chart to aid — — 
them in calculating overtime hours, 
together with a simplification of the 
overtime voucher. SUGGESTION NO. 
95 
rs sum of $125 went to a man for SUGGESTION penn 
1 4 -" 
4 plan to reduce the number of spe CONSIDERATION SHEET ee , 
cially prepared amortization sched- a 
ules on mortgage loans. DATE REFERRED 
A simplified procedure. for entering a ii NR I Ce me eae 3 —_ 
the loan equity reserve date on history _ 
cards, saving much clerical time, 
The attached suggestion is referred to you for consideration. If suggestion is recommended for approval, the report should be completed 
brought an award of $175. on @ separate sheet of paper) in accordance with the outline shown below, giving complete answers to all questions applicable. If not 
- recommended for approval, complete reasons for disapproval should be given, phrased in such a manuer as to permit the reasons to be used 
$310 went for a suggestion to sum- a2 the basis for an explanation to the euggestor 
marize property income and disburse- cnn non paear yeh nang tr glamamagemeanaamma nial 
ment vouchers, to effect substantial 2. What departments (or offices) will be benefited or affected by the adoption of this suggestion” 
s . . ° ° 3. Monetary savings (estimated net value for period of one year 
Savings In clerical time in the mort- (a) clerical time (give total number of hours saved annually and average monthly base salary of group involved) 
(b) machine time (give total number of hours saved annually for each type of machine) 
gage loan branch offices and at the (c) printed forms, genera! supplies and other materials (give quantities and descriptions of items saved annually) 
home office. d) equipment released (give quantities and descriptions of equipment released 
(e) filing space (give type of cabinets and number of drawers released or made available for other purposes) 
- . (f) floor space (give location and area of space released) 
Diversity of Ideas 4 Tangible savings for which monetary value cannot be calculated. Give number of cases, transactions, references, etc., 
involved in order to reflect the volume and relative importance 
Suggestions received cover a wide (eee oe eo 
variety of subjects. Apparently noth- 6. Are there any initial expenditures (installation expense) required to place suggestion in operation, such as (a) additional 
g s . equipment? (b) new forms, letters, ete.’ («) additional machine time? increased work ia other departments (or 
ing is sacred to the bright-eyed young- field offices)? 

— Wh u d i by a commi , the portion of the comm munutes refer y to th estion should be od 
sters and oldsters—em ployed by the pe ay te mon “eae Auten ae should cecastes aaa parca eo ee a mar C ren Aen - il inches) aad commend 
Newark company! with this form a samen 

Many, for instance, have to do with This space may be used by the committee or individual lo whou the suggestion has been referred for cunsideration (for date stainps, 
names of subcommittee members, etc.). However, this space should not be used for writing report ou suggestion 


safety. These may take the form of 
suggesting that a ladder be provided 
to facilitate access to the top of oil 
tanks; installation of a shield on the 
side of a sink in the commissary to 
prevent hot water from splashing on 
Persons passing by; painting “pull” 
and “push” signs on doors; improve- 
ment on a hand-operated cutter in the 
bindery to prevent accidents; a plan 
to facilitate opening a door in the 
women’s recreation room; or removal 
of a portion of an old rail in a base- 
ment passageway, to eliminate a trip- 
Ping hazard. 

Speedier service comes in for con- 


This form should be returned with your report to the Suggestion Section, Methods Departinent, 4th floor, Gibraltar Building 
a > 





Please reserve this epece for use of Suggestion Section, Methods Department 


cred oe U.S. A. by Predeqtial Prem 
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PRUDENTIAL'S SUGGESTION COMMITTEE 





Seated, left to right: Second Vice-President H. J. Volk; 

Vice-President R. M. Green; Supervisors L. |. Ferguson 

and H. T. Abrams. Standing, left to right: Supervisors T. 

H. Linder and G. H. Sharp; Assistant Secretaries P. W. 

Stewart and G. H. Bostock; and Supervisor E. F. Cooley. 

Supervisor T. R. Miller was unable to be present when 
this picture was taken. 


instead file them in regular file; sim- 
plify the procedure followed in enter- 
ing data and comparing fire insurance 
policies in connection with mortgage 
loans; save clerical time by discon- 
tinuing all date stamping operations 
on transfer reports no longer re- 


7 


quired; use numerals instead of words 
for numbers wherever possible; save 
machine and clerical time by eliminat- 
ing reproducing differential interest 
master cards. 

Here’s how the system operates. 
Employees write out their ideas on a 


ee 
Pe ae hes 1s a 





Insurance facilities. 





DISTINCTIVE company!” 


That's what you'll hear wherever Pacific Mutual field 
representatives get together. It's an apt description; 
for Pacific Mutual has many features of distinction. 
Foremost, perhaps, from the fieldman’'s point of 
view is the completeness of Pacific Mutual protections. 
Pacific Mutual underwriters have at their disposal 
unsurpassed basic coverages — Life, Accident and 
Sickness (including the famous combination plan 
that “pays 5 ways”); a full range of those Comple- 
mentary Coverages essential to comprehensive estate 
programming; a practical line of Retirement and 
Annuity Plans; and the most modern of Group 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








ta CALIFORNIA CORPORATION) 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Pacinic MUTUAL--- 


_— 
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special uniform suggestion blank, 
which is dropped in the home office 
mail and is addressed, “To the Presj. 
dent, for the Suggestion Committee.” 
This ultimately finds its way to the 
suggestion section of the Methods 
Department, where a number is as. 
signed and an acknowledgment letter 
showing this number is sent to the 
suggestor. 

The new suggestion, together with 
any previous suggestions, is reviewed 
by a suggestion approver to deter- 
mine whether the suggestion is orig- 
inal. The review of the classification 
file is made with great care to prevent 
overlooking an earlier suggestion em- 
bodying the same idea. If it is found 
that the idea may be considered orig- 
inal, the approver refers the sugges- 
tion to the committee or individual 
best qualified to consider it. 

This committee or individual studies 
each suggestion carefully and submits 
a report containing a specific recom- 
mendation to the suggestion commit- 
tee. The suggestion approver reviews 
the report and the recommendations 
of the committee or individual and, 
when fully satisfied that every phase 
has been fully covered, recommends 
approval or disapproval of the sug- 
gestion. If the chief approver concurs 
in the recommendation, this action is 
recorded in the suggestion ledger. If 
it is disapproved, the case is returned 
to the approver to prepare a letter of 
explanation to the suggestor. After 
the letter has been mailed to the sug- 
gestor, the case is filed and retained 
for a period of seven years. If the 
suggestion is approved, an authoriza- 
tion to place the suggestion into effect 
is issued, and the case is prepared for 
presentation to the awards committee. 

Recommendations of the awards 
committee are made subject to the 
approval of Vice President Green or 
Second Vice President Volk. After 
this approval has been obtained, the 
vouchers necessary to obtain the 
award checks are prepared. While 
these checks are being written, indi- 
vidual award cards are typed for each 
suggestion. The checks and award 
cards are presented to suggestors by 
a member of the suggestion commit- 
tee. Awards of $100 or more are usu- 
ally presented either by Mr. Green or 
Mr. Volk. 

Our interview with Mr. Ferguson 
reveals these further thoughts: 

A group making over a certain 
minimum salary, and the field produc 
tion staff, are not eligible for awards, 
but may submit suggestions—and do. 

Too often a suggestion system de- 
generates into an outlet for gripes- 
Prudential uses the positive attack, 












inviting complaints plus the solution. 
No attempt is made to hide the 
identity of the suggestor, as all de- 
partment heads have been pre-sold on 
the idea of having their subordinates 
make suggestions—and frequently. 
Often the suggestor himself is ap- 
pointed to a special sub-committee to 
exploit his idea further. This brings 
out further angles and, on occasion, 
even allows the suggestor to disap- 
prove his own suggestion and agree 
that after all it may not be advisable. 


Man-Hour Savings 

Savings in man-hours are reported 
to the company’s “war conservation 
committee.” Since the Prudential is 
located in a critical labor area, this 
angle is of considerable importance. 

Records are kept of the number of 
suggestions submitted by the em- 
ployees of each department and the 
estimated yearly savings effected. 

a ae 

While many suggestion systems 
meet an early death or need a fre- 
quent shot in the arm to keep them 
alive, this system is now so well estab- 


Y 
oa 
os uation 


The cheapest commodity on earth is self-praise. Yet, paradoxically, it is of 
great value to everyone (except the individual or organization originating it), 
because it enables the listener or reader to measure accurately the real 
merit of the broadcaster: Actual quality is usually in inverse ratio to the 
square of the egotism displayed. 

True worth and greatness hold their high place by an inherent levitation; 
it is only the semblance of them that calls for the pulls and props so readily 
visible that they are seen by even the most casual observers. 

“Excellence” which feels that it must proc laim itself in order to be recog- 
nized, by the very act of proc lamation admits the inward doubt of its 


existence, 





made it easier to submit suggestions 
and quicker to process them, making 
the whole plan simpler and speeding 


that it almost carries itself. Never- 
theless, promotion is constantly car- 
ried on, and improvements frequently 


made in the plan itself. Recent stream- 


lished—30 years, 41,000 suggestions— lining of the system, for instance, has 


up the consideration of each sugges- 
tion received. 








THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


PLEASE DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE. 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Suggestion No. B 





SUGGESTION BLANK 


INSTRUCTIONS: 


Received 





Suggestions should be submitted in triplicate. 





- Unrelated suggestions should be submitted on separate blanks. 
If more space is needed, use plain paper. 


. Copies of all forms mentioned in suggestion should be attached. 


Sketches should be attached whenever they will be helpful. 




















To the President, for the Suggestion Committee: 


I suggest (State clearly what you hope to accomplish.) 


The following benefits will be obtained through adoption of this suggestion: 


The following changes will be necessary: (Describe exactly how you believe your objective can best be accomplished.) 


Mr. 
Submitted by Me 











(Show City and State) 
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ee * NEW PERSPECTIVES 





Certain Fundamental Considerations 


tional structure must be dominated by recog- 

tion of the importance of a number of consid- 
erations which enter fundamentally into the problem. 
Among these, the following should be specifically 
enumerated: 

1. Organization is a continuing process which 
must accompany, and often should precede, the 
evolution of institutional growth; 

2. Organization addresses itself to the combina- 
tion, development and adaptation of the struc- 
tural members; 

3. The primary step in organization is to deter- 
mine and to establish as separate entities the 
smallest number of dissimilar functions into 
which the work of an institution may be 
divided ; 

4. Collateral steps of equal importance in or- 
ganization relate to possible modification of the 
design of structure through division of activi- 
ties according to territory, product and other 
controlling factors; 

5. Organization presupposes introduction into the 
structure of vertical gradations of importance 


A NY scientific approach to the design of organiza- 
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Article number fourteen of a 

series on various phases of man- 

agement as it applies to life 

insurance. Principles are pre- 

sented and discussed from the 

viewpoint of history, philosophy 
and natural laws. 


By Dr. HARRY ARTHUR HOPF 


President of the Hopf Institute of Manage- 
ment, Ossining, N. Y., and Contributing 
Editor of The Spectator 


of the component activities of functions, as, for 
example, department, division, section, branch 
and unit; 

6. Organization is preeminently a study in de- 
sign; it cannot attain durably effective results 
unless it rigorously excludes personalities from 
structural composition. 

Of the six considerations advanced, the first is 
easily the most important, as well as the one least 
often recognized and applied. Even in many of the 
larger institutions one encounters a lack of awareness 
of the need for giving constant study to the organiza- 
tional structure. It is as though those in control of 
affairs adhered to the viewpoint that, having estab- 
lished a plan of organization at some time in the past, 
they saw no virtue in regularly examining its opera- 
tion and making adjustments to the dynamics of 
changing conditions. 

Still more rarely does analysis of conditions in ef- 
fect, whether in large or in small institutions, disclose 
a degree of alertness on the part of management to 
the value of anticipating the requirements of future 
growth and of developing the organizational structure 
so as to be prepared to meet them when they pre 
sent themselves. Frequently, the pattern of organiza- 
tion lags behind current conditions and becomes less 
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and less responsive to their im- 
pacts. Organization plans usually 
suffer the same experience as en- 
cyclopaedias: they begin to grow 
old on the day after they are pub- 
lished, and, unless regularly re- 
vised, become out of date in course 
of time. 

If the first consideration is the 
most important, the sixth, and last, 
approximates it closely in signifi- 
cance and is equally slighted in 
practice. It is a common failing 
on the part of those charged with 
the responsibility of performing 
the organizing process to disre- 
gard its impersonal character and 
to resort to the employment of 
techniques which have for their 
principal objective the creation of 
a design leaning heavily upon the 
capacities of various members of 
the executive and operating staffs. 
The results of such a practice in- 
clude unwarrantable distortion of 
the design through faulty grouping 
of essential functions, and the 
creation of conditions which sooner 
or later lead to the necessity of 
periodic reorganization, sometimes 
involving detrimental consequences 
to institutional morale and 
progress. 

Perhaps the import of the fore- 
going will be made clearer if it is 
pointed out that capitalizing exist- 
ing human values is an objective 
legitimately to be achieved through 
exploitation of the forces of or- 
ganization. Attainment of the ob- 
jective cannot, however, be brought 
about by organizing in terms of 
personalities, for this would repre- 
sent an inversion of the process to 
be employed. The approach to so- 
lution of the problem of organiza- 
tion should always be by way of 
defining and establishing the 
proper structure; when this task 
has been completed, for the time 
being, the problem becomes one of 
selecting from among the available 
human talent those individuals who 
are best fitted to occupy the various 
levels of administrative, manager- 
lal and operative responsibility de- 
fined and brought to expression in 
the structure. 

It is in the necessity of striving 
for effective integration of struc- 
ture and personnel that we find 
one of the principal reasons for 


characterizing organization as a 
continuing process. Study of the 
history of practically every busi- 
ness institution will disclose that 
at various times during its evolu- 
tion important changes in per- 
sonnel have occurred, accompanied 
by more or less abrupt and sweep- 
ing modifications of the structure. 
Many of these would doubtless 
have been obviated if the struc- 
ture had been regarded as the con- 
stant and the human factor the 
variable, as in truth is the case. 
This is not to imply that organiza- 
tion should be rigid and unre- 
sponsive to changing conditions; on 
the contrary, among the essential 
characteristics of any structure, 
elasticity and adaptability to new 
circumstances deservedly take high 
rank. In the long run, however, 
there is far more to be gained by 
adherence to sound design than by 
fostering a practice which tends to 
ignore this consideration and ad- 
dresses itself to the exploitation of 
human values without regard for 
the superiority of principles over 
expedients. 

The case for a scientific approach 
to the design of organizational 
structure may be summed up in the 
statement that the causes respon- 
sible for the rapid progress of some 
institutions and the slow advance- 
ment of others operating under 
comparable conditions in the same 
field of business enterprise may 
frequently be traced to the pres- 
ence, in the former instance, of 
sound and consistently applied or- 
ganizational practices, and to their 
absence in the latter. Indeed, it 
is not going too far to conclude 
that institutions equipped with 
correctly designed organizational 
structures, whose spirit and pur- 
pose are thoroughly understood and 


lived up to on all levels of au- 
thority and responsibility, will ulti- 
mately forge ahead of those not so 
equipped, even though the execu- 
tive and operating staffs of the lat- 
ter may be fully equal in caliber 
to those identified with the former. 
That this conclusion rests upon a 
foundation of fact will be obvious 
to the student of organization who 
is familiar with past and present 
conditions in the life insurance 
field. 

In an earlier article of this se- 
ries (vide Significant Aspects of 
Organization, January, 1944) cer- 
tain major elements present in the 
organizational structure were de- 
fined and discussed; moreover, a 
number of the more important un- 
derlying principles were presented 
and interpreted. Against this 
frame of reference, reinforced by 
the foregoing considerations, it is 
now my purpose to give a practical 
demonstration of two advanced 
patterns of organization in the life 
insurance field. These patterns, 
the products of long experimenta- 
tion and study, are presented in 
the confident belief that they may 
well serve as valuable guides to 
sound organizational development 
in the future. 

A brief general explanation of 
the two charts illustrative of these 
patterns will assist in clarifying 
the point of departure employed. 
Since it was necessary to impose 
restrictions upon the scope of the 
demonstration, it appealed to me 
as desirable to exclude from consid- 
eration the multiple-line type of 
company and to concentrate upon 
the conventional, old-line institu- 
tion devoted to the distribution of 
one product. Accordingly, the 
principle of division by product is 
not illustrated, but separation by 
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function, under centralized condi- 
tions, is brought to expression in 
the first chart, designated “Func- 
tional Organization”; the manner 
in which decentralization, or re- 
gional separation, may be accom- 
plished is shown in the second 
chart, designated “Regional Or- 
ganization.” 


Design Based upon Functional 
Organization 


What are the characteristics of 
special importance associated with 
the pattern of functional organiza- 
tion? It will be noted that five is 
the smallest number of dissimilar 
parts, or functions, into which the 
activities of a company of the type 
under consideration may be di- 
vided. Law, Distribution, Pro- 
duction, Finance and Contro] con- 
stitute these five functions; each 
is distinguished by the use of 
terminology which is universally 
understood and accepted in other 
fields of enterprise and owes noth- 
ing to designations peculiar to the 
life insurance business. With re- 
spect to relative values, each of 
these functions is so basic in char- 
acter and so pervasive in influence 
that it is hard to conceive of suc- 
cessful operation if even one were 
to be eliminated. Accordingly, no 
useful purpose can be served by 
raising questions concerning rela- 
tive values. It may be well to add 
that the term Production, contrary 
to prevalent practice in the life in- 
surance field, is here employed in 
its correct sense. 

Three distinctly different levels, 
or zones, of performance are pres- 
ent; namely, Administration, Man- 
agement and Operation. Again, 
these terms are, on the whole, 
widely understood and accepted in 
industry, but this is not so to 
nearly the same extent in life in- 
surance. The administrative zone, 
embracing general officers, is com- 
pany-wide in its influence; the 
managerial zone, embracing senior 
officers, is confined to functional 
considerations; the operative zone, 
embracing junior officers, is con- 
cerned with routine performance. 
Within the operative zone there 
are, of course, several gradations 
of importance in the vertical rela- 
tionship, but only the primary 
separations are shown. 

Of the characteristics depicted in 
the administrative zone, some are 
of long standing and, therefore, 
thoroughly familiar to all students 
of life insurance organization; 
others are of comparatively recent 
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origin, but of growing significance. 
In the first category are the stand- 
ing committees of the board, of 
which a half-dozen, charged with 
specific responsibilities, are enu- 
merated. Where the personnel of 
such committees is wisely chosen 
and essential limitations are ob- 
served in the discharge of the re- 
spective duties, it is justifiable to 
say that these aspects of company 
organization and administration 
reveal themselves in the most ef- 
fective stage of their development. 
The fact that one of the committees 
is designated as the Budget Com- 
mittee reflects the degree of im- 
portance which has come to attach 
to this phase of organization. As 
yet, very few, if any, companies 
have included such a committee 
among the standing committees of 
the board. 

In the second category are the 
Executive Vice-President, the Vice- 
President in charge of Public Re- 
lations, and the Economist, or 
Economic Adviser, as some compa- 
nies prefer to style this official. 
Use of the designation, Executive 
Vice-President, is doubtless moti- 
vated by recognition of the fact 
that the burden of administrative 
responsibilities resting upon the 
President has in recent years in- 
creased to such an extent that it 
can no longer be assumed in its 
entirety by one man. Hence, the 
creation of an office second in rank 
only to that of the President, with 
an incumbent qualified not alone to 
shoulder important administrative 
responsibilities, but also to suc- 
ceed to the presidency in due time. 

In theory, a justifiable division 
of responsibilities between the two 
principal officers would involve as- 
sumption by the President of du- 
ties concerned to a large extent 
with determination of policies aris- 
ing in connection with broad, gen- 
eral questions involved in relations 
with government, the public, finan- 
cial interests, and the like. The 
Executive Vice-President would as- 
sume the responsibility for admin- 
istering the internal affairs of the 
company; under the general direc- 
tion of the President, he would 
thus function in the capacity of 
chief co-ordinator. Obviously, he 
should be endowed with personal 
qualities and degrees of skill and 
experience fully adequate to the 
task of supplying a high order of 
leadership to the senior officers of 
vice-presidential rank; otherwise, 
the risk might well be incurred of 
depressing the level of importance 


of these officers to an extent in- 
volving grave injury to the inter. 
ests of the institution. 

With regard to the Vice-Presj- 
dent in charge of Public Relations 
and the Economist, it should be 
pointed out that in view of the 
growing importance of the two ac- 
tivities indicated and their direct 
bearing upon the performance of 
the presidential function, as here 
defined, it is advisable that the in- 
cumbents of the two offices have a 
direct reporting relation to the 
President. Essentially, Public Re- 
lations and Economic Research are 
staff activities, whose scope is con- 
terminous with the boundaries of 
the institution; indeed, they em- 
brace all the vaguely defined areas 
surrounding the business as a 
whole and are properly charged 
with study of all pertinent condi- 
tions in their respective fields. 

The remaining title shown in 
the administrative classification is 
that of Chairman of the Board. It 
is difficult to generalize concerning 
this position or to indicate any 
trend respecting its importance 
which may be developing in the life 
insurance field. In some compa- 
nies the chairmanship and _ the 
presidency are held by one and the 
same person; in others, two sepa- 
rate individuals perform in the 
two capacities. Occasionally, the 
Chairman is active as chief admin- 
istrative officer and is thus a full- 
time member of the official staff; 
in other instances, and these are 
more frequent, he is comparatively 
inactive and limits himself mainly 
to presiding at meetings of the 
board. 

Recent trends in industry dem- 
onstrate that growing importance 
is being attached to the chairman- 
ship and that it is used as a device 
to effect a wider distribution of ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. In- 
deed, in the larger corporations, it 
is not uncommon to find such addi- 
tional offices as Vice-Chairman of 
the Board and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, whose in- 
cumbents share the burdens of ad- 
ministration with the President 
and the Executive Vice-President. 
Assuredly, the complexities caused 
by great and growing size have 
many ways of making themselves 
evident. 

The function of Control should 
be singled out for particular con- 
sideration. It is in the field cov- 
ered by this concept that problems 
of major interest to students of 
management will be encountered. 
As will be noted, two departments, 
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Accounting and Co-ordination, 
compose the Control function; the 
terminology of the various sub- 
ordinate divisions is self-explana- 
tory and, therefore, does not call 
for comment. What is of great 
importance, however, is the fact 
that the formal introduction of this 
function into company organization 
in the manner here indicated makes 
it possible to supply to management 
a strong arm of which it has 
hitherto stood sadly in need. 

One of the most pressing re- 
quirements to be satisfied is the 
lifting of operative performance to 
higher levels of effectiveness. It 
cannot be expected that this ob- 
jective will be realized by continued 
adherence to outmoded practices, 
resting upon the assumption that 
executives, whose qualifications de- 
rive largely from long association 
with the technical phases of the 
business, have the capacity and in- 
clination to become proficient in 
the development of essential in- 
struments and facilities of control. 
Sound operative planning demands 
the employment of a high order of 
specialized knowledge; valid opera- 
tive standards, uniformly applicable 
throughout the organization, can be 
developed only through competent 
scientific investigation; effective 
operative control results from ap- 
plication of the principle of cen- 
tralization of the varied responsi- 
bilities involved in the hands of a 
separate agency serving the entire 
institution. 

It is the intent of these observa- 
tions to lay bare one of the most 


pronounced weaknesses from which 
company management suffers at 
the present time and to point the 
way to its ultimate eradication. 
There is quite as much warrant 
for supposing that proficiency in 
the use, for example, of actuarial 
principles and techniques may be 
acquired by the trial and error 
method, without benefit of long con- 
tinued exposure to formal disci- 
plines in that highly important 
branch of mathematical knowledge, 
as there is for assuming that com- 
petence in dealing with the many 
and varied aspects of the field of 
control is a casual by-product of 
familiarity with operative per- 
formance. 

To avoid possible misinterpreta- 
tion of the purport of the divisional 
designations featured in connection 
with the Accounting Department, 
it should be'pointed out that while 
the conventional activities of this 
department have been given expres- 
sion, the real significance of the 
Control function in these respects 
lies in the fact that statistics de- 
rived from the minutiae of ac- 
counting routines serve as a basis 
for interpretation and evaluation 
of operative accomplishment, and 
that the Controller has -a major 
responsibility in developing 
budgets, determining standard 
costs and fashioning other instru- 
ments of control. 

Interpretation of the functional 
type of organization may be 
rounded out by brief consideration 
of certain special aspects whose 
significance is deserving of em- 
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phasis. Concretely, it will be of 
interest and value to examine (a) 
standing committees in the zones 
of management and operation; (b) 
personnel as a centralized responsi- 
bility incorporated in the Contro} 
function; (c) organized planning 
in the field of methods and pro- 
cedures; and (d) consistent use of 
titular designations. 

Two fundamental distinctions 
should be made between standing 
committees in the zones of map- 
agement and operation and those 
established in the zone of adminis- 
tration. While the former conm- 
mittees are restricted in scope to 
the functions with which they are 
respectively associated, the sphere 
of influence of the latter is com- 
pany-wide; again, whereas, the 
former committees are essentially 
advisory in character, the latter 
possess power to act which is lim- 
ited only by the superior authority 
exercised by the board of directors. 
It is when committees in the zones 
of management and operation fail 
to observe these distinctions that 
conditions disruptive of sound or- 
ganizational procedure threaten to 
develop, with consequent injury to 
the maintenance of individua! free- 
dom of action within defined limits 
of authority and responsibility. 

The concept of personnel as a 
centralized responsibility incor- 
porated in the Control function is 
easily one of the most important 
modern developments in organiza- 
tion; it is one which would have 
had to be invented if it had not 
come about as a natural conse- 
quence of constructive evolution of 
social needs. Today, problems in 
the field of personnel are in the 
front rank of those making in- 
sistent claims upon enlightened 
administrative consideration and 
action. The unprecedented condi- 
tions which will present themselves 
as the aftermath of world-wide con- 
flict will undoubtedly bring into 
focus difficult and far-reaching 
questions of policy, whose solution 
will be found only as the result of 
understanding and sympathetic 
participation by top management 
in the creation of the essential 
foundation. 

Organized planning in the field 
of methods and procedures has al- 
ready been stressed as an impor- 
tant functional aspect. Intelligent 
and persistent exploitation of this 
field unquestionably opens up OP 
portunities for accomplishment 
which are of steadily recurring 
character and, when properly capl- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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of Nova Caesarea* are sunk the roots of Guess- 

who’s family tree. Within “How” ing distance 
of the first Indian reservation to be established in the 
United States, seven generations of Guesswhos had 
lived and loved and passed on to their reward be- 
fore F arrived in B to assist in 
perpetuating the family name... and fame. 

It is interesting to note, incidentally, that the 
birthplaces of two other famous Americans stand 
side by side in the picturesque little town of 
B—1 -g n:—those of the prolific novelist, 
James Fenimore Cooper, and the less wordy Capt. 
John Lawrence, who immortalized only five vocables, 
the spirited motto: “Don’t Give Up the Ship!” 

Not at all incidentally, it is interesting ... and help- 
ful... to note that, except for a number of O’Some- 
thingorothers, Guesswho’s is the only apostrophized 
name in “Who’s Who in Insurance.” Now... can you 


Guess Who Guesswho Is? 


PEAKING of “Who’s Who” reminds us that 

F——n————n is the only Guesswho alive today 
to find his life history heralded across the revered 
pages of “Who’s Who in America.” 

His son, however, who bears his name, with a 
“Jr.” added, just now is busy emblazoning it across 
the skyways of the world—as a Major in the Army 
Air Force Transport Command. 

Be that as it may, Colonel Guesswho, as he is gen- 
erally hailed, is not lackadaisically lolling back on his 
laurels. He is, as ever, a whirlwind of well-organized 
activity. In addition to all of his other responsibilities, 
he is Garden State chairman for the USO; State 
chairman of the National War Fund, which mobil- 
izes dollars for the USO and its 22 affiliated organiza- 
tons; State chairman of the United States Treasury 
War Finance Committee; and chairman of the Com- 
mission of the Department of Economic Development 
of the State whose motto is “Liberty and Prosperity” 
and whose flower is the violet. And now, can you . 


Guess Who Guesswho Is? 


{' relating the war doings of the Colonel and the 
Major, we can’t very well pass up the other mem- 
bers of their immediate family, all of whom are do- 
ing a real job, too: Mrs. Guesswho, who made Novem- 
ber 11 a memorable date as far back as 1903—by 
marrying the Colonel—and Anne and Helen, who 
since have grown up and become, respectively, Mrs. 
Richard Reeve and Mrs. E. E. Stowell. 

Nor can we fail to pay due homage to the Colonel’s 
“xecutive associates in business, an enthusiastic home 

ew Jersey to you! 


Dives deep in the blood-soaked, history-rich soil 














If you really know your life 
insurance leaders, you should 
be able to identify this man! 





office staff of 9535, a field force of 27,061 and the 
millions of —r e i—1 policyholders in the 
United States, Canada and Hawaii who are contribut- 
ing their sons and daughters and dollars to the win- 
ning of the war. Now can you... 


Guess Who Guesswho Is? 


HE size of Guesswho’s business “family” doubt- 

less has given our whole show away—but what fun 
is a guessing game, anyhow, unless we prove our- 
selves immensely superior to the problem proposed? 

For the sake of those who may not know the rank- 
ing of their companies too well, however, would it 
be helpful to add: 

That the company he heads was incorporated in 
1873 as “The Widows’ and Orphans’ Friendly So- 
ciety?” That it was originally a stock company whose 
mutualization was begun in 1915 and finally com- 
pleted just last year? 

That at the age of 49, with no previous experience 
in the insurance world, Guesswho was made vice- 
president in charge of administration of the company? 
That his title subsequently was changed to executive 
vice-president? That he was elected president on 
Nov. 14, 1938? That his predecessor as president 
was the only man he knew in the organization prior 
to joining it in 1926? Can you now... 


Guess Who Guesswho Is? 


N April 6, 1917, the United States declared a 

state of war existed with Germany. Despite the 
fact he had been married nearly 14 years, Guesswho 
volunteered immediately. Three months later he 
landed as a Captain in the U. S. Army in France to 
organize the salvage service of the A. E. F. So well 
did he do his job he was awarded a Distinguished 
Service Medal and honorably discharged, two years 
later, as a Lieutenant-Colonel attached to the General 
Staff. In the meantime, he had been made a com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor (France) and had 
been prominent in that small group of 20 A. E. F. 
men who laid the foundations for and started the 
American Legion. He was elected its first National 
Commander on Nov. 12, 1919. In connection with the 
burial of the unknown soldier in 1921, a number of 
outstanding figures in World War I came to the 
United States as guests of the American Legion and 
the Colonel was charged with the responsibility of 
escorting them around the country. In 1941 the 
Colonel was a member of the American Legion mis- 
sion to England—and ... now... we know you don’t 
need a little birdie to tell you who Guesswho is! 
(Just the same, you can find his picture on Page 31) 
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An impressive recital of how the fundamental ideal of protec- 


tion for dependents was brought home to our Army 


in the 


South Pacific and the Central Pacific. A splendid example of 
humanitarian concepts, created by private enterprise, being 
utilized by government for the good of all when our country calls. 


By Mayor Danie J. Rey 


Of the Adjutant General’s Office in 


the War Department at Washington, D. C. 


E in the War Department 
W ive for almost three full 

years, watched life insur- 
ance in action. The billions of pre- 
mium dollars invested on behalf of 
policyholders in Government bonds, 
in industry and in transportation 
have been of vital assistance in 
equipping and maintaining what is 
now the most powerful Army and 
Navy the world has ever known. 

The simplified, standard method 
of processing claims on the lives 
of service men, became effective al- 
most immediately after our coun- 
try’s entry into this war. It has 
worked amazingly well and has ex- 
ceeded the hopes of all who were 
instrumental in devising that pro- 
cedure. 

Unanimous acceptance of the re- 
quest of the War and Navy Depart- 
ment to reinstate, without the 
usual requirements, those policies 
which, because of the sudden inter- 
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ruption of communications, had 
lapsed, had an inestimable effect on 
the morale of our fighting men and 
on their families. We, in the War 
and Navy Departments, were deep- 
ly appreciative of such action. 

The standardization of pro- 
cedures for the payment of life 
insurance premiums by allotment, 
agreed upon in a one-day meeting 
in October, 1942, between life in- 
surance representatives and offi- 
cers of all our armed forces has 
worked so efficiently that despite 
an increase of many hundreds of 
thousands in this type of allot- 
ment, the procedure still clicks 
along with the very minimum of 
difficulty. In fact, Captain Smel- 
low of the Navy Department told 
me very recently that, in the two 
years that have elapsed since the 
procedure was established, the 
Navy has received exactly one com- 
plaint. 


War Service Bureaus, inaugu- 
rated to give specialized attention 
to the insurance on the lives of 
policyholders in the Services, have 
admirably proved their worth. 

The magnificent support given to 
the National Service Life Insur- 
ance program has materially aided 
in the universal acceptance of this 
program by our officers and men. 
There is now more than $115,000, 
000,000 of this insurance in force. 


Claim Payments 


All of these accomplishments are, 
however, merely collateral to the 
main, and, in fact, the only reason 
for life insurance. Just as in war 
the battle is the pay-off, so in life 
insurance the claim is the pay-off. 
It is not the promise contained mn 
the contract that counts. It is ™ 
the claim departments — “Where 
the Promise is Performed” that 
life insurance stands or falls be 
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fore the bar of public opinion. 
Look, therefore, to this particular 
record—the payment of claims on 
the lives of our Nation’s defenders. 

Since our involvement in this 
bloody conflict, the life insurance 
companies have paid more than 
$95,000,000 to the dependents of 
soldiers, sailors and men of our 
Merchant Marine. A recent survey 
showed that in the past year only 
seven cases involving insurance on 
the lives of servicemen were re- 
ported in the Appellate Courts 
throughout the land. The decisions 
rendered were almost equally di- 
vided between plaintiffs and de- 
fendants and, in each case where 
the decision was against the insur- 
ance company, a strong dissenting 
opinion was entered which showed 
that these few cases really con- 
tained questions upon which rea- 
sonable men could honestly dis- 
agree.* 

Were I to single out for praise 
any life insurance company or any 
life insurance association it would 
be an injustice to those other com- 
panies and associations which I did 
not mention. Life insurance com- 
panies and associations have all 
contributed to the greatest possible 
extent in achieving our common 
goal. The goal both of the War 
and Navy Departments and of the 
life insurance profession. The 
greatest possible service and pro- 
tection to our fighting men and to 
their dependents. 

It was Major General Benedict 
who, in speaking recently of the 
cooperation rendered by life com- 
panies said, “We have found you 
motivated by high ideals and 
standards. We have found that, 
fortunately, you have flexibility to 
adjust not only to war conditions, 
but to certain internal red tape and 
rigidity in Government depart- 
ments and above all, we have found 
you functioning at all times in a 
most humanitarian manner in a 
patriotic endeavor to do your part 
toward winning this war and 
ameliorating the suffering it en- 
tails. 

“The contributions which you 
are making are as essential to vic- 
tory and national well-being as are 
the more tangible things on the 


Production schedules of industry.” 
_—_— 


*Survey made and reported to Inter- 
national Claim Convention September 12. 
1944, by John Kelly, Esq., assistant geu 
eral counsel, Mutual Life Insurance Com 
Pany of New York 


IN ACTION 


I am not authorized to speak for 

the Navy Department on what it 
thinks of life insurance in action. 
So let me bring you the words of 
the Navy’s own _ representative, 
Captain Jacobs, Director of the 
Dependents’ Service, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. In addressing 
the recent meeting of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association, he said: 
“Your cooperation with the Ser- 
vices and your understanding of 
the difficult problems confronting 
them have been superb. The im- 
portance of insurance and the vital 
part it plays in helping the families 
of deceased Naval personnel are 
brought home to me daily. 
Your understanding settlements of 
claims, based on the death of Naval 
Personnel, has been highly com- 
mendable and merits the Navy’s 
highest tribute.” 

To Life Insurance in Action. 
for meritorious and outstanding 
achievement, the War Department 
gratefully bestows its commenda- 
tion. 


Great Organization 
From your own management ex- 
perience as top executives in the 
life insurance field, you know that 
great achievements bespeak great 
organization and great planning. 
The success of our Armies in the 


At right is a recent 

picture of the 

noted author of this 
article. 


a 


» + s 


field and of life insurance in ac- 
tion are things that did not happen 
of their own accord. Both are the 
result of sound organization, me- 
ticulous planning and, above all, of 
able leadership. 

Any business, whether it be the 
destructive business of war or the 
constructive business of life insur- 
ance must, if it would succeed, be 
based on sound organization. And, 
sound organization is simple or- 
ganization. For simplicity means 
control and control assures success. 

There are certain fundamental 
principles that must govern in the 
establishment of any organization 
no matter what its size. In the 
first place, its mission or objective 
must be clearly understood. Every 
necessary function must be as- 
signed to a specific unit. The re- 
sponsibilities assigned to each unit 
must, in turn, be specific and the 
necessary authority must, of 
course, accompany the assigned re- 
sponsibility. No function should 
be assigned to more than one unit, 
for overlapping respensibility re- 
sults in confusion, delay, bickering 
and breakdown. Each member of 


the organization from top to bot- 
tom must know to whom he reports 
and who, in turn, reports to him. 
No member of the organization 
reports to more than one superior; 
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and no superior, no matter how 
high his position, can have too 
many subordinates reporting di- 


rectly to him. The cardinal prin- 
cipal and the keystone of any sound 
organization is simplicity. No mat- 
ter how complex the problem, no 
matter how high the volume, no 
matter how large the organization, 
simplicity, as I have heretofore 
pointed out, means control and con- 
trol assures success. Let me give 
you an illustration: 

As the Guadalcanal campaign 
was drawing to a close, plans were 
being formulated for the north- 
westward push which started with 
the invasion of New Georgia and 
which will shortly culminate in our 
return to the Philippines. Cam- 
paigns mean casualties and casual- 
ties mean the loss of loved ones to 
those waiting at home. Our Army 
leaders, overlooking no detail in 
their planning, were concerned 
with the life insurance situation 
among our troops in the South 
acific. These soldiers had been 
sent overseas shortly after the out- 
break of war and many of them 
either had not been afforded or 
had neglected to take advantage of 
the opportunity to secure National 
Service Life Insurance. It was our 


assignment to see that every offi- 
cer and man, throughout the entire 
~acific Area, had a real op- 


South 
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portunity to learn the value offered 
him by his Government through 
this insurance and to be given the 
opportunity to secure the maxi- 
mum amount of such insurance 
before the new operations com- 
menced. The South Pacific, 
throughout which our troops were 
scattered, embraced an area more 
than twice the size of the United 
States. While most of the area 
was ocean, the distances were enor- 
mous and these troops were scat- 
tered thousands of miles apart. 
Time was of the essence. 


South Pacific 

Our headquarters were at New 
Caledonia. Our troops in the South 
Pacific Area at that time (were 
scattered among the Solomons, the 
New Hebrides, New Caledonia, 
«New Zealand, the Fiji Islands and 
many, many smaller islands that 
dot the South Pacific. 

The first task was to make a sur- 
vey of the situation in order to de- 
termine the extent of the problem 
involved and the best manner for 
its solution. The survey included 
the amount of insurance then in 
force, the casualties theretofore in- 
curred, the number of officers and 
men who had been killed and in- 
jured and who had no insurance 
in force, the potential amount of 
insurance that could be sold, the 





tactical situation, the distribution 
of troops, the problems of supply 
and the time and manner of com- 
pleting the assignment. 

My organization consisted of 
two other officers, one clerk, one 
typewriter, and four field desks. It 
must be confessed that more than 
one of my gray hairs came during 
that first week when the plan was 
actually sweated out both literally 
and figuratively. In spite of the 
time limitation, I preferred, jf 
necessary, to spend 50 per cent of 
it in organization and planning and 
the balance in executing the plan. 

Had we attempted to sell the in- 
surance ourselves we would, per- 
haps, at this time, a year and a 
half later, be completing our sales 
in the Fiji Islands. That was out 
Here then was the final plan of at- 
tack: It was decided that the as- 
signment would be split into three 
phases. The preliminary phase 
which consisted of organization, 
preparation and distribution of 
supplies, publicity and education. 
The second phase consisted of the 
insurance campaign itself, 20 days, 
from the Ist to the 20th of May, 
1943, inclusive. The final phase 
was the compilation of results, re- 
ports, publicity and recognition. 

Though the job was difficult the 
organization was simple; so simple 
in fact, that nobody was ever over- 
burdened. One of my officers was 
given the job of procurement and 
distribution of supplies. He knew 
the troop strength and its distribu- 
tion. He knew the quantity of 
supplies they had on hand which 
was none. It is amazing the talent 
that is at hand in our Army. With- 
in a few days he had located a 
draughtsman and an artist with 
four other men to help. The offi- 
cer devised the necessary forms 
consisting of applications for in- 
surance, applications for allotment 
of pay for insurance premiums and 
advertising material. Every non- 
essential question in the original 
form was eliminated. APO num- 
bers and any other information 
such as month and year, plan of 
insurance, etc., were inserted 80 
that every minute of a man’s time 
that could be conserved was con- 
served. This officer, with his 
volunteer assistants who did this 
work entirely of their own accord 
and in addition to their other 
duties, mimeographed over 175,000 
pages of forms and educational 
material within one week. One de- 
tail is I think sufficiently interest- 
ing to mention. Each allotment 
form was mimeographed in dupli- 
cate on a single sheet of paper. 
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On the bottom of this sheet was a 
note which said: “Dear —————. 
The copy of an allotment I have 
made to pay for — amount 
of National Service Life Insurance 
which became effective today is at- 
tached. Please keep this paper as 
it is valuable.” The officers and 
men mailed these duplicate allot- 
ment forms home as evidence of 
the fact that they had applied and 
paid for their insurance. In an- 
other 10 days our supplies had 
been distributed so thoroughly 
throughout the South Pacific that 
not one complaint was received 
throughout the entire campaign 
from any unit, no matter how 
small, or where located, that they 
were without supplies. 


Plan Described 


While this was going on, my 
other officer was working on a 
series of educational talks, plan- 
ning a schedule of itineraries for 
their presentation and devising 
ways and means to provide recog- 
nition for those officers and men 
who would do the actual work of 
securing the applications, register- 
ing the allotments and shipping 
the completed forms to the Veterans 
Administration in Washington. 

Our plans, having received the 
approval of the Commanding Gen- 
eral, were put into action. Meet- 
ings of commanding officers, per- 
sonnel officers and clerks, together 
with men who had previous life in- 
surance or other sales experience 
were held throughout the Area. 
My officers and myself, each taking 
a portion of the Area, covered it 
practically in its entirety by plane 
and by boat where a plane could 
not land and then by the ever- 
present jeep. We: flew in every 
kind of plane imaginable. It is an 
unforgettable experience, to sail on 
an L.C.T. loaded with high octane 
gasoline through “the slot” be- 
tween Guadalcanal and Savo, on a 
beautiful moonlight night with 
“condition red” and Jap planes in 
the immediate vicinity hunting 
just for you. Or, to sleep on the 
catwalk of a plane between the 
auxiliary gasoline tanks as you 
skim “over the decks” to prevent a 
Zero from diving down upon you. 
Or, to lie on your cot on an island 
Where the presence of our forces 
was unknown to the outside world 
at the time, and try to decide, as 
the Jap bombers flew directly over- 
head, whether it was better to risk 
being struck by a bomb fragment 
or drown in a fox hole which the 
Constant rains managed to keep 
filled to the brim. But, it was all 








part of the day’s work and was ac- 
cepted as such. 

Our meetings lasted about 90 
minutes. During this time we 
pointed out the need for the insur- 
ance as revealed by our survey of 
casualty figures. We told what the 
insurance was, who was behind it, 
what it would do for the man first 
and for his family second. We out- 
lined the manner in which these 
officers and men could, in turn, 
best interest the soldiers in the de- 
sirability of the product and their 
individual need for it. We stressed 
the importance of ownership of a 
$10,000 policy of insurance. And, 
finally we talked on the organiza- 
tion of the campaign. 

Each man had only a very small 
job to do, but each job added up 
to the complete total. Take a divi- 
sion as an example and break it 
down into the smallest unit thereof 
controlled by an officer; that is, the 
Infantry Platoon. Zach platoon 
leader was responsible only for his 
platoon. The Company Command- 
er, in turn, for the direction of the 
campaign within his two or three 
platoons; the Batallion Commander 
for his own companies and the 
regimental commander for his bat- 
talions. Yach regiment had the 








The inspiring story of "Life In- 
surance in Action," as contained 
in this article, was first presented 
by Major Reidy to the recent an- 
nual meeting of the American Life 
Convention in Chicago. It was 
acclaimed as a really great con- 
tribution to the descriptive mate- 
rial on what life insurance is and 
does. 








assistance of its own regimental 
insurance officer who, if necessary, 
called on the brigade or divisional 
insurance officer. The only report 
we asked for was one showing 
simply the number of men with no 
insurance, the number with one to 
$10,000 insurance, respectively. 
This report was submitted at the 
start, in the middle of and at the 
end of the campaign. Each report, 
as it reached the next higher 
echelon, was consolidated so that 
the division insurance officer re- 
ceived only regimental reports. 
We, in turn, received only division 
and separate installation reports 
until the progress of the campaign 
became so interesting that we re- 
ceived from the divisions their re- 
port broken down by regiments. 


Sales Methods 


When the campaign was one- 
quarter complete we returned from 
our education and organizational 
assignments to headquarters where 
we directed the balance of the cam- 
paign by radio. The outstanding 
reports received during the middle 
of the campaign were relayed by 
radio throughout the Area and 
caused interest to mount to such 
an extent, that before the 20 days 
were over, Buck Privates were 
proving to be of the greatest as- 
sistance in selling any tent mate 
who had not been sold. Incidents 
that occurred during the campaign 
greatly stimulated sales and, of 
course, a Jap bullet or bomb was 
always a most convincing sales 
argument. Let me tell you a few 
highlights. A soldier, married, 
with one child, had only $1,000 
of insurance. He was stationed on 
a small island outpost. Every offi- 
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cer, up to and including the com- 
manding officer, talked to him on 
the need to increase his insurance, 
but he was adamant and refused 
to do so. That afternoon, while en- 
gaged in recreational swimming, 
the man was drowned. The next 
day, we received a radio from the 
base reporting that every officer 
and man on that island base now 
owned a $10,000 policy of insur- 
ance. 

A soldier, in our own Head- 
quarters company, had $5,000 of 
insurance. He applied for the ad- 
ditional $5,000 worth and com- 
pleted the allotment authorization 
making the insurance effective im- 
mediately. That very night he was 
killed when struck by a truck dur- 
ing the blackout. 

Six G.I.s serving a gun on 
Guadalcanal on May 1, the day the 
campaign started, here was their 
insurance picture: two owned 
$5,000 worth, one owned a $1,000 
policy and three had no insurance. 
One May 20, the day the campaign 
ended, that entire gun crew was 
wiped out by a direct bomb hit. 
But, every man on the crew had, 
in the meantime, purchased his 


full share of National Service Life 
Insurance, every man had made the 
immediately, 


insurance’ _ effective 


and each man’s family has, since 
that time, been receiving the regu- 
lar monthly checks provided by life 
insurance in action. Family se- 
curity of approximately $80,000 
purchased for an outlay of less 
than $42! 


Results Secured 
Would you be interested in the 


“results secured in that 20-day cam- 


paign? Well, here are some of 
the highlights: In 20 days the offi- 
cers and men of our Army in the 
South Pacific Area purchased over 
$384,000,000 worth of National 
Service Life Insurance. On May 
20 over 98.6 per cent owned insur- 
ance with the average policy being 
in excess of $9,500. Gentlemen 
from Ohio will be happy to know 
that their “cracker-jack” Buckeye 
Division, the 37th, that did such 
outstanding work in the big cam- 
paign that immediately followed, 
led all divisions in the South Pacific 
with 100 per cent of the Division 
insured and 99 per cent for $10,000 
each. 

Those from Maine, ‘Vermont, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut will 
be interested in learning that their 
Division, the 43rd, now under the 
able leadership of a real son of the 
Granite State, Major General 
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Wing, was right up at the top at 
the close of this campaign with 99 
per cent of the Division insure 
and 98 per cent for $10,000. 

The interest aroused was go 
great that when the 20 days were 
completed we found seven ful 
regiments reporting 100 per cent 
insured for $10,000. 

The organization and planning 
having proven its value, we were 
ordered to the Central Pacific Area 
for the same type of assignment, 
Here, with our background of sea- 
soned experience, with adequate 
equipment and supplies, we limited 
the actual sales campaign to 10 
days. During that time our officers 
and men in the Central Pacific Area 
added over $440,000,000 of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance to 
their holdings. The final result 
was over 97.9 per cent insured for 
an average policy of over $9,800. 

With all the modesty which my 
egotism permits, I simply mention 
the fact that the Central and South 
Pacific Areas lead our entire Army, 
both at home and in every theatre 
of operations, in their life insur- 
ance record. 

To the gallant officers and men 
of our Army Forces in those two 
Areas belongs the credit for doing 
their usual outstanding, thorough 
job. To my two associates, Major 
Frank Sutton, now somewhere in 
France, and to Captain Sam Davis, 
who for the past year has, as an 
instructor at The Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Georgia, been im- 
parting the elements of organiza- 
tion, planning, and leadership to 
our student officers, go my sincere 
appreciation and highest commen- 
dation. Without their intelligent 
suggestions, unquestioned loyalty, 
unexcelled enthusiasm and ex- 
tremely hard work the plan could 
never have succeeded. 


Top Support 


One of the greatest factors in 
both campaigns was support from 
the top. Top leadership. The 
Commanding Generals in _ both 
Areas, their Division and Regi- 
mental commanders were all Vvi- 
tally interested in the success of 
this insurance program and all 
took a most active part therein. 
Every Division commander made 
personal talks to his officers and 
men. Some of them wrote letters 
to men in their Divisions that 
were so sincere they greatly in- 
fluenced many soldiers to purchase 
their full share of life insurance. 
Permit me to read you the letter 
of the Commanding General of 

(Continued on page 40) 
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- GETTING BIGGER 


ol, Like the military strength of the 
United Nations, the average Ordinary 


policy sold by our Field Men is getting 











bigger every year. Last year it reached 


an all time high of $4,095— 18% 





larger than the Company’s average “in 
force” Ordinary policy of $3,458. 


Both show it pays to represent the — 
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FORTY YEARS IN 


Harry W. Barnard, senior vice-presi- 
dent of The Spectator, has completed 
four decades of service to the organi- 
zation and the business . .. Far from 
retirement, problems of tomorrow 


win his interest. 


ENERALLY, when you read 
G that someone has rounded out 

40 years of service in one busi- 
ness and with one organization, you 
get a mental picture of the paunch 
and jowl characteristics that used to 
be identified with the railroad barons 
of the anti-Makassar era. You prob- 
ably think, too, of a portly oldster 
who is about to retire so that he can 
hide his astonishment at the changes 
a modern world has made in out- 
moded traditions of trade and com- 
merce. 


Unique Record 


Well, Harry W. Barnard, senior 
vice-president of The Spectator, just 
recently completed 40 years of con- 
tinuous work with this publication 
and for the insurance business, but 
there is nothing of paunch or jowl 
about him. He has been too busy and 
too active to acquire either, and his 
personal athletic interest in tennis 
has kept him far from sluggish. As 
for changes in business methods and 
concepts that a modern world has 
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INSURANCE 


Harry W. 
BARNARD 


brought, they have consistently failed 
to surprise him for the simple reason 
that he regarded, and still regards, 
alteration and progress as the life- 
blood of industry. Tie that into the 
American system of profit enterprise 
in its best sense, and you have at 
least one of the reasons why Harry 
Barnard has remained the leading 
sales executive in the insurance pub- 
lishing business from the early days 
of his connection with The Spectator 
to the present. 

Born in New York City on Jan. 3, 
1887, and attending schools there, 
Harry W. Barnard joined The Spec- 
tator organization in the early au- 
tumn of 1904 at the age of 17. After 
a somewhat brief apprenticeship in 
various phases of the business de- 
partment of The Spectator, he showed 
particular aptitude for a widening 
insurance acquaintance and natu- 
rally gravitated to the sales division. 
There his talents had full sway and 
developed to the point where, at the 
age of only 27, he was able to take 
the place of the late John F. Bailey 





(still warmly recalled by many insur- 
ance executives) as star salesman of 
The Spectator at the top of the or- 
ganization’s traveling force—a place 
he has never relinquished. In fact, it 
is not too much to say that he has 
continuously remained the leading 
sales executive in the entire field of 
insurance publications. 


Wide Acquaintance 


The nature of his duties and his 
own desire for advancement through 
expanded opportunities took Harry 
Barnard, even in his earlier days, 
into the home offices of insurance 
companies in all 48 of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, Can- 
ada, Cuba and Mexico. Understané- 
ing clearly how to combine sales and 
service to the best advantage of his 
clients without losing sight of busi- 
ness practicalities, Mr. Barnard built 
up an intimate acquaintance among 
all the great names in life, fire and 
casualty and surety companies, 4 
well as among actuaries and invest- 
ment officials whose work brought 
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them into daily contact with insur- 
ance tycoons. Because for years he 
called on agents and brokers as well 
as organization executives, he ac- 
quired a deep insight into production 
procedure and difficulties. That stood 
him in good stead when, as fre- 
quently occurred, he was requested 
by home-office heads to give an opin- 
ion in insurance matters. Further- 
more, he has always made it a point 
to seek out and know personally the 
younger men in insurance who gave 
indication of being executive mate- 
rial. Frequently, he aided them along 
the paths of their careers and his 
character and reputation became so 
widely recognized that many heads 
of management sought his assistance 
and advice with company problems. 

Far from being a prude, Harry 
Barnard enjoys the ability to mix 
with any class under any circum- 
stances, whether over a_ convivial 
glass or over a solemn council table. 
As a result, and because it is nation- 
ally understood that he never violates 
a confidence, Mr. Barnard remains at 
the head of his calling and has the 
respect and esteem of insurance men 
of all lines of the business through- 
out the country. 


Forward Vision 


After 40 years of service with one 
organization and in the same busi- 
ness, some men might~ be forced 
either by age or by health conditions 
to retire. Fortunately, Mr. Barnard 
is unaffected by either. As a younger 
man he played baseball, football and 
tennis, with his major interest going 
to the last named. Throughout his 
life he has continued to play tennis 
and still swings a strong’ racquet 
against opponents half his age. That 
is why he is seldom credited with 
being as old as his birthdate indi- 
cates and is also the secret of his 
energetic approach to business mat- 
ters). When many executives have 
fallen into the habit of doing things 
in easy and accustomed ways, he de- 
votes a large share of his activity to 
dealing with conditions which may be 
expected in the postwar world and to 
the troubles that now confront insur- 
ance. Unwilling to be content with 
the knowledge that four decades of 
business have brought, he constantly 
seeks ways and means of extending 
his insurance contacts and expe- 
rience, 

When the Unity Fire Insurance 
Corporation of New York was 
formed, Mr. Barnard was elected a 
member of the board of directors. In 
addition, he is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Unity Fire, 
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which writes treaty and faculative 
reinsurance on fire and allied lines. 


Many Affiliations 


At the time he first joined The 
Spectator organization as a young 
man, and for some years thereafter, 
Mr. Barnard lived on Riverside Drive 
in New York City. However, nearly 
28 years ago he moved with his wife 
to Forest Hills Gardens, Long Island, 
where they have remained in their 
own home ever since. Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnard have two daughters and 
three grandsons. Their daughters are 
Mrs. Arthur O. Meurer of Forest 
Hills, Long Island, and Mrs. Walter 
Dorwin Teague, Jr., of Alpine, N. J. 


lt is only natural that with his own 
wide interests and community stand- 
ing Mr. Barnard maintains many af- 
filiations with social and _ business 
groups. His keen athletic bent is 
shown in the fact that he is vice- 
president of the West Side Tennis 
Club at Forest Hills, probably the 
outstanding unit of its kind in the 
world and widely known as the site 
of international and national matches. 
In addition, he is a member of the 
Casualty and Surety Club of New 
York, the Insurance Federation of 


New York and the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference, and is a life mem- 
ber of lvanhoe Lodge, No. 610, of 
Masons in New York City. 
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POLICY 


When the case calls for a combination 
of Life Insurance with Accident and 
Sickness insurance, nothing does the job 


The New POLICY WITH A HEART 
Here, in one package, is complete pro- 
tection, not only for death, old age and 
money emergencies, but also against loss 
of income and savings when accident 


Another typical example of “The Occi- 
dental Way” to “More Peace of Mind 


Occidental Life r 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


“We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 
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Ralph R. Lounsbury 


URING the early part of No- 
vember, two notable mile- 


stones were marked by the 


Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company of Montclair, N. J. One 
was the fact that the company had 
reached and passed the $100,000,000 
line of life insurance in force. 
The other was the debut of the 
company into the accident and 
health insurance field. Both events 
were signalized by what was de- 
scribed as a “modest celebration” 
that took the form of a dinner 
gathering at the Governor Clinton 
Hotel in New York City at which 
company officials, top producers, 
heads of the New Jersey depart- 
ment of banking and insurance, 
and civic leaders from Montclair 
were present. 


A Dream Fulfilled 


President Ralph R. Lounsbury 
of the Bankers National thought 
that the attainment of more than 
$100,000,000 of life insurance in 
force, from a standing start only 
17 years ago, was an event “modest 
beyond definition” in comparison 
with the worldwide happenings of 
the present day, but he readily ad- 
mitted that to those responsible for 
the company’s progress the event 
was a dream fulfilled and “the 
sweet-odored balm applied to the 
cuts and bruises acquired in the 
struggle.” William J. Sieger, vice- 
president and superintendent of 
agencies for the company, acted as 
toastmaster and introduced the fol- 
lowing leading producers: Irving 
Victoroff of Jersey City, chairman 
of the President’s Club; Samuel 
Schenker of Hartford, president of 
the Master Producers Club, Abra- 
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3100,000,000 
NOW IN FORCE 


l.am Goldstein of Hartford, head 
of the company’s largest agency; 
Harry J. Baker of Boston, leader in 
production; and Marguerite Jac- 
quinot, chairman of the home 
office employees association. 

From the New Jersey depart- 
ment of banking and insurance 
came Dr. Eugene A. Agger, de- 
partment head, and Albert N. 
Guertin, department actuary and 
prominently identified with the new 
mortality legislation which has 
come to be known as the Guertin 
Bill. From Montclair came Mayor 
George K. Batt and Town Commis- 
sioners B. H. Faulkner, Alan M. 
Hastings, William Minsch and 
Raymond D. Shepard. The last- 
named is vice-president and trea- 
surer of the Bankers National Life. 

James M. Webb, vice-president 
and claims manager of the com- 
pany, presented 10 and 15 year 
service awards to Bankers Na- 
tional representatives. It was sig- 
nificant of personnel loyalty to the 
company that there were, among 
those recognized, 10 men _ and 
women who have been with the or 
ganization for 15 of its 17 years. 

The Bankers National Life of 
New Jersey began operations on 
Oct. 5, 1927, and at the close of 
that year the Bankers National 
Life of Missouri and the Bankers 





~ William J. Sieger 


National Life of Florida were 
merged with it. By the end of 
1944, the company will have not 
only more than $100,000,000 of 
life insurance in force, but assets 
of over $14,000,000. Bankers Na- 
tional Life has over $111 in assets 
for every $100 of liabilities and 
has paid dividends of 10 per cent 
on capital since 1934. 


Accident and Health 


The Bankers National Life re- 
cently created an accident and 
health insurance division of which 
R. P. Diffenbaugh is manager. 
While the first accident and health 
policy was actually written on 
Oct. 10, the company has now 
placed a complete kit of six dis- 
ability policies in the hands of its 
representatives. There is also avail- 
able a hospital policy, sold with or 
without surgical coverage, for indi- 
vidual men, women and children 
from ages 5 to 59. 

For preferred employed risks, 
there are three special policies— 
superior accident, superior acci- 
dent and health, and accident ex- 
pense. 

The superior accident policy pro- 
vides indemnity, on the weekly 
basis, for total disability as long 
as policyholder is unable to work— 
even for life; two-fifths of the 
weekly indemnity is payable for 
partial disability for 26 weeks. 

The superior accident and health 
policy provides the same accident 
coverage as the superior accident 
policy. The health portion of the 
policy provides weekly income from 
the 15th day of disability for 4 
maximum period of 52 weeks—con- 
finement is not required. 

The accident expense policy has 
coverage that will be popular with 
housewives, children, and other un- 
employed persons. It provides 
medical reimbursement of all ex- 
penses, whether confined to a hos- 
pital or not, up to a minimum 
amount of $500 or a maximum 
amount of $2,000, together with 
dismemberment benefits to $5,000, 
special accident optional indemni- 
ties to $162, scheduled air travel 
coverage, and identification bene 
fits. 
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The \@|¢/c\ of DIABETES 


What diabetes is. Certain cells in your body 
~in a gland called the pancreas— produce a sub- 
stance named insulin. 

This enters your blood stream and enables your 
body to store sugar and convert it, as needed, into 









muscle energy. 
Lacking insulin, sugar would simply accumulate in 
your body. You would become unquenchably thirsty for 
water to carry this excess sugar from your system 
unused, wasted. You would be constantly hungry because 
of the calories lost. And even though you ate a great deal, 


you would probably lose weight steadily. 


You would have diabetes. 


How diabetes is treated. Thirty years 
ago, if you developed diabetes, your chances of 
living long would have been rather poor. But 
today, if you had it, your chances would be good 
for living as long as you would without diabetes. 

And you'd probably owe most of these added 
years to a miraculous discovery made in 1921: 
that insulin can be extracted from the pancreas 
of certain animals, and that injections of it permit a dia- 
betic to use the sugar and starches in his diet. 

Many advances in insulin treatment have been made 
since its original discovery. Today most diabetics can live 
virtually normal lives, with proper diet and exercise and 
insulin—although not a// diabetics require insulin. 


How to guard against diabetes. Medical 
research has revealed who are the most likely 
victims of diabetes. They are: 

|. Middle-aged, overweight people—Avoid over- 
weight by controlling the amount you eat —limit- 
ing the intake of sugar, starch, and fat—and by, 
getting plenty of healthful exercise. 

2. People who have diabetes ‘‘in the family’’—Predis- 
position to diabetes is hereditary. Therefore, if anyone in 
your family has had diabetes, you should pay particular 
attention to diet and exercise. Above all, have periodic 
~at least annual—physical checkups with urinalysis. 
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Send for Metropolitan’s free booklet —“Diabetes.” 





COPYRIGHT 1944—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
M t lit | ife THIS ADVERTISEMENT is one of a continuing series spon- 
e ropo itan sored by Metropolitan in the interest of a safer and 


healthier nation. It is appearing in magazines with a 


Insurance Compan total circulation in excess of 30,000,000, including Col- 








(A MUTUAL COMPANY) OR lier’s, Time, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD nal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, Amer- 
Lerey A. Lincoln, PRESIDEN ican Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, and others. 
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Selling the Juvenile|)\ 


Market,” was used for the reason that there are 

many different groups which have to be sold in 
connection with the distribution of juvenile insurance. 
The advertising agency man has heard it said many 
times, “Yes, but my business is different from other 
businesses,” and I often find myself saying the same 
thing about the life insurance business. 

Yet, I am convinced that at least our problems with 
regard to merchandising, advertising, and selling are 
fundamentally and basically different from those of 
marketing tangibles. To attempt to make my point 
in a very brief exposition: The manufacturer decides 
to produce a certain article, it is sold to the trade, 
and consumer advertising is used to create public ac- 
ceptance of the brand name; the public goes to the 
retail outlet and asks for this article by name and 
will refuse to accept a substitute. 


Tis title of this article, “Selling the Juvenile 


Procedure 


Now let us examine the merchandising procedure 
which those who are charged with the responsibility 
of advertising and distributing life insurance must go 
through. I believe you will see the reason for my 
saying that there are many and various groups or 
bodies which must be sold in connection with the dis- 
tributing function. There are undoubtedly some com- 
panies that do not write insurance from age zero. 
There are many others which have this valuable prod- 
uct available. The National Life of Vermont is just 
now in the process of developing insurance from age 
zero, but policy forms and so forth have not yet been 





The author of this article, who is pictured above, is 
superintendent of agencies for National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Vermont at Montpelier, Vt. 
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completed, and therefore it is not at this time ayail- 
able to our field or to the insuring public. (I am 
hoping that it will be in the very, very near future.) 
Therefore, it might be helpful to those of you whose 
companies do not now have juvenile insurance from 
age zero to review the various selling processes re- 
quired' in making this form of insurance available 
through your respective companies. 

We have three groups to which we must merchan- 
dise our product and, in the sequence of doing the 
selling job, they are listed as follows: 

(1) Merchandising to the Home Office. 

(2) Merchandising to the Field. 

(3) Merchandising to the Public. 


Merchandising 


Of course, the first step in the merchandising proc- 
ess is the conviction on your part and on the part of 
all agency officers that juvenile insurance—and when 
1 refer to juvenile insurance here, I am speaking of 
insurance from age zero—is a form of protection 
which should be supplied by the ordinary companies 
for the benefit of the public. Naturally, this must 
be our basic and fundamental philosophy on any plan 
of insurance. All other considerations are of second- 
ary importance, for our prime purpose is to fill the 
needs of the public. I believe that those of us in 
the distributing departments can well have the con- 
viction that juvenile insurance is necessary ade- 
quately to fill complete family life insurance needs. 
Then it must be merchandised to the executive man- 
agement of the company. 

There are many negative approaches to this sub- 
ject—but negative thoughts are poisonous thoughts. 
They are like weeds, of no value, but to be eradicated. 
So we will not dwell on the negative, which may be 
advanced by certain non-merchandising departments. 
The facts are: (1) mothers and fathers want to in- 
sure a young baby; (2) an insurance and savings plan 
started at an early age has tremendous value; (3) as 
the child grows older, principles of thrift can early 
be inculcated into the mind. 

Time naturally does not permit the recounting of 
all of the ramifications in the merchandising of ju- 
venile insurance to the home office, but the objections 
to be overcome fall into about the same categories as 
does anything else that has to do with something new 
or different. Nevertheless, this is the first step in 
the merchandising process and after this home office 
sale has been completed, then there is the prepara- 
tion of the policy and the rates, and the approval by 
the various States. Of course, we know that there 
are certain restrictions with regard to this form of 
insurance, varying in the several States. 


To the Field 


It is well for us always to remember that our big- 
gest job is to sell ideas to our field—and to try to keep 
it sold on these ideas. In life insurance, the sale 18 
first made in the agent’s mind. An agent does not 
sell to a prospect whom he thinks he cannot sell. To 
be positive, an agent sells to the prospect whom he 
thinks he can sell. This is easily proved when Wé 
look back at the sales spurts which have come in com 
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The idea of life insurance pro- 

tection at the very earliest possi- 

ble age must be merchandised to 

the home office, to the field, and 
to the buying public. 


By D. Boss SLATTERY 


panies when the settlement options were to’ be changed 
or the rates were to be changed, or during a contest, 
or in qualifying for the conventions that we used to 
hold. If the agent is enthusiastic and motivated, he 
gets the business. 

There is no problem in stimulating his interest in 
juvenile insurance at this time, for I believe that most 
companies that do not have this form of protection 
have heard about it from their agents. However, we 
do have the problem of keeping them sold on the idea, 
and that should be part of our plan—keeping them 
sold. As a matter of fact, we might do well to look 
back at some of the items which were at one time 
considered so essential to the success of a field organ- 
ization, and then see just how much they were actually 
used in the years that followed. 

When juvenile insurance, just like any other idea, 
is announced to the field, there is an initial spurt of 
enthusiasm, but I would recommend that quarterly 
some publicity and promotion be given to sell and 
re-sell your field organization on this important 
market. 


Big Market 

It is such a splendid market that we can become 
very enthusiastic about it. A man may not be inter- 
ested in talking about himself, or he may not want 
any more life insurance for himself, but you ask him 
about his boy with a really sincere interest, and he 
will start talking. This not only applies to fathers, 
but it also applies to grandfathers, so the agent should 
be urged and advised to go over his complete list of 
clients and prospects and make a definite, organized 
approach on juvenile insurance. The field and the 
market are really tremendous. It is estimated that 
over 3,000,000 babies will be born in 1944 and -the 
birth rate is on the incline. There are approximately 
30,000,000 white children under age sixteen, accord- 
ing to the 1940 census figures. It is revitalizing to 
any agent to bring new, young blood into his pros- 
pect file. 
_ Perhaps one reason why I am so enthusiastic about 
juvenile insurance is that I have seen the value of it 
from my own personal standpoint. My older boy has 
4 policy in a great company in Philadelphia that was 
taken when he was ten years of age. He has worked 

















































to pay some of the premiums on that policy, the cash 
value is constantly increasing, the dividends are left 
to accumulate, the policy is nearly nine years old now, 
and the values are there if he needs them in some 
emergency. Of course, we hope that he will not have 
to use them, and, assuming that he does not, in the 
next four or five years he may be getting married 
and will have five thousand dollars of protection at a 
very low rate. If he wishes to use the dividends to 
reduce the premiums, his insurance deposit will be 
relatively small. He will be in a much better posi- 
tion from his life insurance estate standpoint than 
perhaps most men are at the time of their marriages. 
Then, of course, there is always the fact that there 
is life insurance protection which would help in the 
payment of last expenses and illnesses. 

My earnest recommendation would be that much 
of your time, thought, and study be applied to the 
merchandising of juvenile insurance to your field or- 
ganization. Give them sales talks, leaflets, and new 
approaches and thoughts on the subject, for they must 
be kept sold on the follow-through and on the idea 
of pushing juvenile insurance, or your company will 
not be getting its share of this great market. Both 
from the agent’s angle and from the company’s view- 
point, it can be readily seen that if a child is insured 
in your company and receives the proper service, care, 
and treatment, you will have a customer who will 
grow and re-order, with additional insurance, as he 
takes his place in the world. 


Promotion Material 


Someone has said that an ideal merchandising plan 
may be likened to a three-legged stool, each leg being 
balanced to make the stool a satisfactory one. The 
three parts are a good product, good advertising and 
good selling. You, of course, have a good product, 
your advertising is good, and your agents are ‘ex- 
perienced and capable. We know that in life insur- 
ance the actual sale is made by the agent—however, 
if we are doing national magazine advertising, cer- 
tainly an appeal for juvenile insurance directed to the 
fathers and mothers could well find its place in the 
schedule. Direct mail advertising blends in perfectly 
with merchandising juvenile insurance, and good 
folders and leaflets on the subject are of real value 
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“When I think of . . .” 


to the field forces. In my opinion, a very valuable 
aid in the presentation is an illustration which the 
agent can fill out that would show the cost of carry- 
ing a policy for, say 20 years on the young child, as 
opposed to the cost if he waited until he were 25 
years of age. If the boy or girl has reached the age 
of reason, the idea of “a partnership with Dad” can 
be very well developed. A folder can help in the 
presentation of this idea and it can show how the 
child’s first business venture would be with the 
father, and how they would work together to pay the 
premium deposits. 

Many successful insurance men have used a baby 
book to good advantage, giving it to the parents 
shortly after the child’s birth. However, I would 
recommend that the book be much better than aver- 
age, and I would, personally, rather present fewer 
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"Then | say—Hurrah for Dad!" 
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expensive books to better prospects than distribute a 
number of cheaper books. 


Adequate Coverage 

In my opinion, every piece of literature on this 
important market should bear the words of caution 
that no father should take insurance on a child yp. 
less he, the father, is adequately covered. We do not 
need to be actuaries to know that not only is it ridicul- 
ous, but that we are not doing our job, if we attempt 
to place a $5,000 policy on a baby whose father has 
little or no protection. I have talked about this 
juvenile market with a number of good life insurance 
men all over the country, and I am convinced that the 
career life underwriter, the type of underwriter most 
desired, will use juvenile insurance in a proper and 
efficient manner. Most of the cases will be sold to 
prospects and clients of the agent—people whom 
they have sold and whose insurance estates they have 
analyzed. The career life underwriter is not going to 
devote his entire time to selling juvenile insurance to 
anybody and everybody whom he can interview. He 


"'My juvenile policy . . ." 


will use juvenile insurance to enable him to give 2 
complete service job to the families who are his 
clients. He will see that the father and breadwinner 
has an adequate insurance program. He will also 
see to it that the wife and mother is insured, for any 
home suffers a definite economic loss when the mother 
goes. Then he will have juvenile insurance to protect 
the young child—the pride and joy of the mother and 
father. That youngster will have a policy in a great 
financial institution, that policy will be increasing 1 
value each year, and the company and the agent will 
have in this child a growing, developing, enthusiastic, 
and loyal customer—provided, of course, that both the 
agent and the company have worked and performed 
to earn and maintain that loyalty. 


Grandfathers 


I should like to give you one idea which may be 4 
little new and which I hope will be of value to you 
If there is one person who talks more about the boy 
or the girl than the proud father, it is Grandfather. 
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The material contained in this article was 
originally given in a speech by the author 
before the recent annual meeting of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association in 
New York City. Readers of The Spectator 
will recall that a detailed account of that 
gathering appeared in our November issue. 








I have talked to a few of them in recent months 
about juvenile insurance, and they are all interested 
in it for that unusual grandson or for that beautiful, 
talented granddaughter. My suggestion is that you 
try a booklet, a direct mail letter, or a folder, ad- 
dressed to “Grandfather,” as well as suggestions for 
approaches, and other material selling the agent on 
the idea of merchandising juvenile insurance to the 
grandfather. What finer memory could a child have 
of his granddad than that he started him on the road 
to financial security and thrift through the juvenile 
policy which he bought for him? 

This new market is an ever-increasing one, an ex- 
panding one, and holds infinite possibilities for both 
the agent and the company, but most important of all 
is its great value in the uncertain years ahead to 
that little boy or that little girl. 


JUVENILE ENDOWMENTS GAIN 


The endowments have become of increased interest 
to all age groups and in all income brackets. Today, 
28% of all ordinary juvenile policies, on those under 
age 15, are endowments; 29% of all ordinary poli- 
cies bought by those 15-19 years old are endowments; 
and 34% of the policies bought by those 20-29 are 
endowments. Nearly two-thirds of the adult endow- 
ment purchases were by persons earning under $3,000 
annually and nearly one-fifth were by persons earn- 
ing under $1,500 annually. 

Payments to American families under maturing life 
insurance endowment policies will this year reach 
$350,000,000, it is estimated by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. This is an increase of 35% in two years 
and double the total of such payments only six years 
ago. 

“Endowment life insurance, combining protection 
and saving, now represents more than one-fourth of 
the total number of policies in force,” the Institute 
said. “There are today more than 38,000,000 endow- 
Ment policies in force, representing more than $26,- 
000,000,000 of insurance, and these are now paying 
off at the rate of more than 800,000 annually to liv- 
ing policyholders who have completed their premium 
paying periods and are now receiving the benefits of 
their foresight.” 

The purchase of endowment policies has increased 
materially during the war period, reflecting the war- 
time emphasis of saving from the increased family 
Incomes, according to an analysis of midyear pur- 
chases by the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
This year, more than one-fourth of all ordinary in- 
surance policies purchased are endowments, compared 
with one-fifth only two years ago. The number of 
endowments purchased this year is running 60% ahead 
of two years ago and the amount purchased, because 
of a material increase in the average size endowment 
purchased, is up 100%. 


A Unique and Important Book .. . 


Is Helping to Build U. C. Sales 


“Mental Adjustments” by Dr. William 
Muhlberg, Medical Director of Union Cen- 
tral Life, has been widely acclaimed as a 
very unusual and valuable contribution to 
popular medical literature. Refreshingly 
simple and human in its analysis of bor- 
derline mental operations . . . written so 
that any layman can read it with fasci- 
nated interest . . . yet professionally com- 
plete and authoritative. 


The Union Central agency force has 
been able to make very effective use of 
this additional sales aid contributed by the 
Medical Department — professional men 
particularly have been eager to receive 


copies. 


“Mental Adjustments” is much more 
than a sales aid. But it provides an addi- 
tional example of the very fruitful inter- 
departmental cooperation which is charac- 
teristic of Union Central—a type of co- 
operation which has made U. C. widely 
known as an “agents” company.” 


The UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
over $475,000,000 in Assets 
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large, and to life insurance as 
well, nothing could be of more 
importance than the condition cre- 
ated by the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court that insur- 
ance is commerce and is thus sub- 
ject to the Federal anti-trust laws. 
Similarly, nothing was of more im- 
portance during the month of No- 
vember than the fact that the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners had, at lony last, 
come out with its proposed pro- 
gram for remedying the evils that 
are supposed to flow to insurance 
from the Supreme Court decision. 
Apart from the fact that some 
of the commissioners are not en- 
tirely in harmony with the an- 
nounced program of the NAIC, the 
suggested legislation still repre- 
sents joint thinking, arrived at 
after long discussion and _ only 
slightly to be modified, apparently, 
when another meeting of the NAIC 
executive committee takes place 
during “Insurance Week” in New 
York City during the first few days 
of December. As announced in 
November, the proposed legislative 
program, Federalwise, of the in- 
surance commissioners is worded 
as follows: 


T the insurance fraternity at 


Commissioners’ Proposal 


That the Congress hereby declares 
that the continued regulation and 
taxation by the several States of the 
business of insurance is in the pub- 
lic interest, and that silence on the 
part of the Congress shall not be con- 
strued to impose any barrier to the 
regulation of such business by the 
several States. 





Sec. 2. (a) The business of insur- 
ance, and every person engaged there- 
in, shall be subject to the laws of the 
respective States which relate to the 
regulation of such business and which 
impose fees or taxes thereon. 

(b) No Act of Congress shall be 
construed to invalidate, impair or 
supersede any law enacted by any 
State for the purpose of regulating 
the business of insurance, or which 
imposes a fee or tax upon such busi- 
ness, unless such Act specifically so 
provides. 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
amended, or the Act of June 19, 1936, 
known as the Robinson-Patman Anti- 
Discrimination Act, shall apply to the 
business of insurance or to acts in 
the conduct of that business. 

Sec. 4. (a) Until July 1, 1948, 
the Act of July 2, 1890, as amended, 
known as the Sherman Act, and the 
Act of October 15, 1914, as amended, 
known as the Clayton Act, shall not 
apply to the business of insurance, 
or to acts in the conduct of such busi- 
ness. 

(b) On and after July 1, 1948, 
the said Sherman Act shall not apply 
(1) to any agreement or concerted 
or cooperative action which prescribes 
the use of rates for insurance, insur- 
ance policy or bond forms or under- 
writing rules or plans if such rates, 





Seen at the annual meeting of the Institute of Life Insurance were (left 

to right) Claris Adams, new chairman of the board; Holgar J. Johnson, 

re-elected president; and James A. Fulton, president of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America. 
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forms, rules or plans are required, 
by the law of the State in which they 
are to be used, either to be approved 
by the supervisory official or agency 
of such State having authority with 
respect thereto, or to be filed subject 
to disapproval by such official or 
agency; (2) to the use of any such 
rates, forms, rules or plans which 
have been so approved or filed; (38) 
to any cooperative or joint service, 
adjustment, investigation, or inspec- 
tion agreement relating to insurance, 
or to acts under such agreements; (4) 
to any agreement or concerted or co- 
operative action among two or more 
insurers to insure, reinsure or other- 
wise apportion the risks taken by the 
parties to such agreement or any of 
them, or to issue policies or bonds 
with joint or several liability; (5) 
to any agreement or concerted or 
cooperative action with respect to the 
payment of insurance agents’ or bro- 
kers’ commissions; (6) to any agree- 
ment or concerted or cooperative ac- 
tion with respect to the collection and 
use of statistics or with respect to 
policy or bond forms; or (7) to any 
agreement or concerted or cooperative 
action providing for the cooperative 
making of insurance rates, rules or 
plans, if such agreement does not re- 
quire the use of such rates, rules or 
plans. 

(c) Nothing contained in this sec- 
tion shall render the said Sherman 
Act inapplicable to any act of boy- 
cott, coercion or intimidation. 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this 
Act shall be construed to affect in 
any manner the application to the 
business of insurance of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, or 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
as amended. 

Sec. 6. As used in this Act, the 
term “State” includes the several 
states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
and the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 7. If any provision of this 
Act, or the application of such provi- 
sion to any person or circumstances, 
shall be held invalid, the remainder 
of the Act, and the application of 
such provision to persons or circum- 
stances other than those as to which 
it is held invalid, shall not be affected 
thereby. 


What changes will be made in 
the foregoing, and who will be em- 
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powered to represent the commis- 
sioners in Washington, D. C., await 
the results of the early-December 
sessions in New York. As this is 
written, it appears unlikely that 
the current session of Congress 
will take any decisive action on the 
whole matter and that it will not 
be until 1945 begins that the aims, 
interests and purposes of all the 
different elements in the insurance 
business will be harmonized into a 
united expression of agreement. 


Life Institute 


At the annual meeting of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City, Claris Adams, president 
of the Ohio State Life Insurance 
Company of Columbus, was elected 
chairman of the board. He suc- 
ceeded John A. Stevenson, presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia, in that post. 

At the same time, Holgar J. 
Johnson was reelected president of 
the Institute, with Douglas L. Dun- 
bar as reelected secretary. Chair- 
man Adams is ex-officio a member 
of the executive committee to which 
the following new members were 
named: Leroy A. Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life of 
New York; and A. N. Mitchell, 
president of the Canada Life As- 
surance of Toronto. 

Elected to be directors of the In- 
stitute were Arthur M. Collens, 
president of Phoenix Mutual Life 
of Hartford; George L. Harrison, 
president of New York Life; Mr. 
Lincoln of the Metropolitan; A. J. 
McAndless, president of Lincoln 
National Life of Fort Wayne; 
Frank P. Samford, president of 
Liberty National Life of Alabama; 
and Mr. Stevenson of Penn Mutual 
Life. There are 14 directors whose 
terms have a year or more to run. 

At the Institute meeting, James 
W. Irwin, management counsel on 
industrial and public relations for 
the National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration, declared that American 
business should give consideration 
to creating a greater role for 
women in management. At the 
same time, he asserted that “Sales 
Volume in itself no longer is an 
absolute guarantee that a company 


is soundly administered and en- 
joys public good will. High wages 
are not alone an indication of em- 
ployee confidence and good indus- 
trial relations. A company’s assets, 
measured in dollars and cents, are 
much more than that. They are 
the employees themselves.” 

President Holgar Johnson made 
the outstanding speech of the meet- 
ing in which he forthrightly de- 
clared that the national trend 
toward greater emphasis on social 
action and thinking cannot be over- 
looked. Pointing out that the vari- 
ous elements in life insurance are 
approaching agreement on a posi- 
tion based on broad social inter- 
pretation of this question—an in- 
terpretation guided by public inter- 
est and not by selfish considerations 
—Mr. Johnson said that “Our next 
step is to see that the public un- 
derstands our positions and that 
they appreciate the reasons for it.” 

The speaker averred that the 
trend toward social security think- 
ing must be recognized “in dis- 
charging our management respon- 
sibilities when it comes to dealing 
with such questions as social se- 
curity, the returning veterans’ Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance, and 
a broader distribution of life in- 
surance protection to meet the 
needs of all the people.” 


Company Underwriters 


As the month began, the Insti- 
tute of Hom? Office Underwriters 
held its eighth annual convention 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago and elected the following 
officers: Richard T. Sexton, senior 
underwriter of Connecticut General 
Life, president; Carl Young, statis- 
tician of Farmers & Bankers Life, 
executive vice-president; R. B. Cap- 
linger, chief underwriter of Re- 
serve Loan Life, vice-president and 
editor; Charles Smith, assistant 
secretary of Pan American Life, 
secretary and treasurer. 

To the executive: committee were 
elected Walter Lehmkuhl, assistant 
secretary of Guarantee Mutual Life 
of Omaha; M. M. Longworth, chief 
underwriter of United Benefit Life 
of Omaha; Carl Huber, underwrit- 
ing secretary of Bankers National 
Life of Montclair; John T. Acree, 


Jr., secretary of Lincoln-Income 
Life of Louisville; Robert Camp- 
bell, chief underwriter of Con- 
tinental Assurance of Chicago; 
Floyd Short, secretary of Franklin 
Life of Springfield, Ill.; and Ray- 
mond Burke, secretary of North 
American Reassurance who con- 
tinues on the: committee. 


Life Agents 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters is conducting a series 
of 20 State conferences by its offi- 
cers and trustees with the two-fold 
purpose of acquainting the men in 
the field with the aims and intents 
of the NALU and to provide 
forums for discussion of matters 
relating to local association ad- 
ministration. 

Preceding or following these 
conferences, national officers and 
trustees are visiting local associa- 
tions in the State where confer- 
ences are being held. In addition, 
these local visits will be made in 
Alabama, Georgia, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Pennsylvania. Most of the visits 
in Alabama and Georgia will be 
made during the month of Febru- 
ary and most of those in Kansas, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma will be 
made preceding or following the 
mid-year meeting of the National 
Association which is to be held in 











MR. GUESSWHO! 





Col. Franklin D'Olier, president of 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, pictured above, is the 
subject of our quiz on Page I5. 
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Omaha, March 15-17. Visits in 
Michigan and Pennsylvania are 
tentatively scheduled for April. 


LAA Editor 

The Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association has named Harvey Kes- 
model, Jr., as editor of the Life 
Advertiser, house organ of the as- 
sociation. He is publicity manager 
of the Sun Life of America at 
Baltimore. In that post he suc- 
ceeds Francis J. O’Brien of the 
Franklin Life of Springfield, IIL., 
who has resigned from his com- 
pany (see The Spectator for No- 


CAL-WESTERN’S 
THREE POINT 
COMPENSATION 





1. Adequate first year commis- 
missions with extra margins 


first year. 
Life-time renewals 


Retirement plan 


Plus These Extras 


Cash bonuses for App-A- 
Week, Ten-A-Month and 
Leading Producers’ Club 


memberships 
Free Group life insurance 


Free Group health, accident, 
and hospitalization 


“The ‘Agency Minded Company” 
operating in Eleven Western States 


and Hawaii 
- 


CALIFORNIA—WESTERN STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO 
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HARVEY KESMODEL, JR. 


vember) to go into advertising 
agency work. 

At the recent annual meeting of 
L.A.A., Mr. Kesmodel’s material 
entered in national competition 
won the sweepstake award in his 
particular group by virtue of hav- 
ing the highest total number of 
points for three winning exhibits. 
The material submitted by the Sun 
Life of America, under Mr. Kes- 
model’s_ direction, has won 10 
awards from 1936 to 1943 in addi- 
tion to the three won this year as 
mentioned above. 

He served on the exhibits com- 
mittee for two years, the member- 
ship committee for one year, and 
on the Eastern Round Table com- 
mittee. 

. wm * 


Marriage Prospects 
Still Look Good 


Marriage prospects*for American 
girls are much brighter than recent 
official figures seem to indicate, ac- 
cording to the statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. Although there 
are now about four million unmar- 
ried women between 20 and 34 
years of age as against only 1,700,- 
000 unmarried male civilians of the 
same age, this does not mean that 
the resulting excess of 2,300,000 
women at these marriageable ages 
is condemned to spinsterhood. 

A great many of the single wo- 
men between 20 and 34 will, of 
course, find husbands among the 
1,700,000 civilian males of the same 
age still remaining. But the major- 
ity of these women will eventually 
marry single men now in military 
service either here or abroad. For, 


despite the exceptionally sharp war- 
time increase in the marriage rate, 
actually the majority of men in the 
service are still bachelors. In fact, 
a great many of the single women 
are already engaged to service men, 
and in many cases marriage was 
postponed because of war. 
* a 


CORRECTION 


On page 19 of the November 
issue of The Spectator, the net rate 
of interest earned by the Lincoln 
National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
for the year 1943 is given as 2.98 
per cent. This is an error. The 
correct rate of interest earned by 
this company during 1943 was 3.38 
per cent. 














GENERAL AGENCY 
Opportunities In: 


Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Binghamton, New York 


An opportunity is available in each of 
the places named for a proven personal 
producer to secure a General Agent's 
rate of compensation on his personal 
production — together with longtime 
renewals. Also the opportunity to 
build an Agency of his own as he be- 
comes qualified to do so. 


If you are ambitious to have 
your own General Agency—and 
it is not available in your own 
Company, write in confidence to 


V. W. Edmondson, 
Assistant to the President 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 


120 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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PERSPECTIVES IN MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 14) 


talized, cut heavily into operative 
costs. Those charged with the type 
of planning here referred to should 
invariably approach their responsi- 
bilities with a clear realization and 
definite acceptance of the fact that, 
while they have unlimited -au- 
thority with respect to investiga- 
tion and recommendation, approval 
of what they advocate in the nature 
of improvement is, and must al- 
ways remain, vested in the heads 
of the operating divisions affected. 

Consistent’ use of titular desig- 
nations constitutes a _ principle 
that is frequently ignored in prac- 
tice. Such designations, wherever 
possible, should be descriptive of 
organizational relationships and 
work responsibilities. However, 
examination of the official roster of 
numerous life insurance companies 
reveals that material inconsisten- 
cies have been permitted to occur 
in the employment of titles of 
members of the administrative, 
managerial and operative staffs. 
From knowledge of the facts in 
specific instances, one is warranted 
in concluding that titles in use 
often conceal a disinclination to 
recognize and to eradicate existing 
organizational faults or to make 
essential distinctions of rank. 
Since the problem is one which di- 
rectly involves the character and 
scope of authority bestowed or as- 
sumed, it is essential, for the sake 
of good organization, that its influ- 
ence be fully appraised and ade- 
quately taken into account in con- 
nection with structural design. 

Before passing to the second 
chart, attention should be called to 
the fact that the theory of func- 
tional organization presented in the 
foregoing does not, as will doubt- 
less be noted, make reference to all 
divisional concepts that could have 
been included. Certain activities 
caused by the exigencies of war 
and, therefore, quasi-temporary in 
character, have not been shown, 
nor has the attempt been made to 
present features of company or- 
ganization that are peculiar to in- 
dividual institutions. It should 
also be pointed out that certain ac- 
tivities of less than divisional im- 
portance would doubtless have been 
shown had it been feasible to ex- 
tend the chart so as to include sub- 
ordinate sections, branches and 
units. Such instances may, how- 
ever, be left safely to individual 
interpretation. 

The second chart is devoted to a 
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presentation of regional organiza- 
tion. Before considering the char- 
acteristics of such a pattern, let it 
be immediately understood that it 
is one which is as yet practically 
unknown in the life insurance field. 
Certain multiple-line companies 
have advanced organization in im- 
portant respects to the status of 
regionalization, and one _institu- 
tion, the Metropolitan, has for 
many years maintained a separate 
head office on the Pacific Coast, as 
well as one in the Dominion of 
Canada. With these exceptions, 
the business of life insurance, as 
conducted in the United States at 
the present time, is centered en- 
tirely in single head offices for each 
company; through them relations 
are maintained with policyholders 
located, in many instances, in every 
state of the Union. 


Design Based upon Regional 
Organization 


Regional organization is a fa- 
miliar development in other fields 
of business enterprise. Even the 
Federal Government has made 
progress in recent years, due 
largely to the pressure of war con- 
ditions, in recognizing that the 
evils of excessive centralization 
may be effectively combated by the 
establishment of self-contained re- 
gional offices, each serving the par- 
ticular territory to which it is 
assigned. However, Washington has 
worshipped the form rather than 
the substance in many such in- 
stances, for decentralization of ac- 
tivities has not been accompanied 
by authority commensurate with 
the responsibilities assumed. Ac- 
cordingly, two or more points of 
reference are called into play with 
each specific transaction, when one 
should normally suffice to dispose 
of it. The inevitable results in- 
clude delays, dissatisfaction and in- 
ordinate operative costs. 

In the case of a life insurance 
company doing a nation-wide busi- 
ness, organizational developments 
along regional lines must neces- 
sarily take the form of establish- 
ing, at strategically located points, 
relatively self-contained regional 
offices which constitute, in effect, 
small-scale replicas of the pattern 
of organization maintained at the 
head office. The fundamental prin- 
ciple underlying such development 
may be defined as embodying cen- 
tralized and coordinated control, 


with decentralized activities and 
responsibilities. 

In support of the wisdom of 
initiating so pronounced a de- 
parture from current practice, it 
should be stated that careful ex- 
amination of its possibilities re- 
veals that they open up values 
which far transcend those that in- 
here in the conventional pattern of 
organization in effect. Indeed, the 
advantages attainable through 
regionalization may be character- 
ized as indispensable to the sound- 
est kind of future development of 
the life insurance business. 

Students of organization fa- 
miliar with its evolution in differ- 
ent fields of business enterprise, 
have long recognized the draw- 
backs attendant upon attempts to 
administer, manage and operate 
from one central point, the affairs 
of an institution doing a nation- 
wide business. It has become pat- 
ent to them that such attempts 
have frequently led to excessive 
concentration of authority, accom- 
panied by greatly increased costs 
and a general slowing down of the 
entire machine. As concomitants 
of such manifestations, numerous 
other organizational difficulties 
have been disclosed. Among these 
may be cited artificial separation 
of head office and field activities; 
multiplicity of reporting relation- 
ships; failure to develop sufficient- 
ly well-rounded men for managerial 
responsibilities; excessive applica- 
tion of principles of standardiza- 
tion; undue refinement of account- 
ing procedures, and maintenance of 
extremes of supervision. 

Perhaps the single, most im- 
portant manifestation, one that 
goes to the core of the situation 
here described, has been reserved 
for special emphasis. It relates to 
the difficulty of maintaining, under 
centralized conditions of organiza- 
tion, the close and continuing fa- 
miliarity with the varied aspects 
of field conditions that is a pre- 
requisite of sound and _ profitable 
growth. As against this situation, 
decentralization within reasonable 
limits, achieved through the re 
gional plan of organization prop- 
erly applied and developed, affords 
the most effective means of gain- 
ing first-hand knowledge of field 
conditions. 

What application have these find- 
ings to the life insurance field? 
There is no fundamental difference 
with respect to organization to be 
perceived between life insurance 
and other fields of business enter- 
prise. It is, therefore, justifiable 
to conclude that adoption of a plan 
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of organization characterized by 
centralized and co-ordinated con- 
trol, with decentralized activities 
and responsibilities, is of para- 
mount consequence to the business 
of life insurance if it is to con- 
tinue to grow and to acquit itself 
satisfactorily of its huge and in- 
creasing responsibilities. 

In the light of the greatly ex- 
panding volume of business at- 
tained from year to year, strong 
reservations may well be held on 
the score of the ability of the 
larger institutions to administer, 
manage and operate their affairs 
with adequate effectiveness, unless 
fundamental changes are made in 
the prevailing form of organiza- 
tion. Moreover, it is difficult to dis- 
cern how manpower, in terms of 
executives, can be multiplied suffi- 
ciently under present methods of 
administration, management and 
operation to carry effectively the 
burdens with which the business 
will be faced in course of time. 

Life insurance is a_ business 
peculiarly dependent for its con- 
summation upon personal contacts. 
The transaction by which the sale 
of a policy is accomplished is, in 
theory, the first of a series of per- 
sonal relations between the insured 
and the company issuing the con- 
tract. In practice, however, the 
reverse is often the case. The in- 
sured finds that, instead of dealing 
‘with a regional office located near 
enough to his domicile to serve him 
expeditiously and capably in prac- 
tically all matters relating to his 
contract, he is forced to have most 
of these referred to a head office 
perhaps a thousand or more miles 
away, and to submit to the delay 


and “red tape” which this condi- 
tion entails. 

Perhaps such circumstances ex- 
plain, in part at least, the element 
of waste represented by lapsed 
policies, which, despite the increas- 
ingly valuable efforts of capable 
field representatives, still consti- 
tutes an indefensible feature of the 
business. With great respect for 
what has been accomplished by life 
insurance companies in the exercise 
of their trusteeship of the people’s 
savings, it is difficult to resist the 
force of the conclusion that the 
situation with which the larger 
companies are confronted in re- 
spect of the pattern of organization 
maintained is likely to develop in 
a direction which, unless controlled, 
will lead to diminishing returns 
and to the ultimate necessity of 
radical and costly changes. attend- 
ed by disturbing and detrimental 
effects upon their operations. 

The institution of a policy of de- 
centralization, involving the estab- 
lishment of regional offices, pre- 
supposes the presence of an execu- 
tive group whose members are en- 
dowed with the vision to recognize 
that decentralization is the correct 
pattern for the future and the 
courage to resolve that they will 
strive to translate its underlying 
theory into successful practice. 
Under these conditions, the pro- 
gram would probably require one 
or two decades for its successful 
execution. It is not feasible here 
to enter into a specific discussion 
of the practical problems that 
would have to be solved, or the diffi- 
culties that would inevitably have 
to be surmounted. Both require 
consideration not in general terms, 


but rather as applied to the status 
of individual companies. 

The illustration of a regional or- 
ganization shown in the _ second 
chart is a_ tentative projection 
whose elucidation would necessi- 
tate a book of specifications of 
rather formidable proportions. It 
brings to expression a compre- 
hensive evaluation of many of the 
more important considerations, in- 
cluding especially maintenance of 
the essential balance between cen- 
tralization and _ decentralization, 
which should reasonably be taken 
into account. It will serve the pur- 
pose of further orientation if some 
of the salient characteristics of the 
regional plan are made the subjects 
of brief discussion. 

The concept of regional organi- 
zation presupposes the establish- 
ment of a definite line of demarca- 
tion between management and 
operation, drawn at a level below 
which it will become feasible to 
create separate territorial groups 
of activity representative of the 
five major organizational functions 
performed. It is essential in the 
establishment of these groups to 
approximate optimal size as closely 
as possible, for if they are either 
too large or too small, the ob- 
jectives to be attained in the long 
run are likely to be frustrated. 
Ascertainment of the most desir- 
able dimensions of a regional or- 
ganization involves not alone ap- 
praisal of its physical scope, but 
also determination of the effect 
upon costs of operation of the 
volume of business in force which 
would be subject to its control and 
development. 

The role of management in any 














PLAN FOR PEACE-TIME 


Everywhere men still gravely aware of war’s de- 
mands, are, nevertheless, turning their minds to 
Never before have the 
economic principles of life insurance been fortified 
with such acute public awareness of the need of 


plans for peace-time. 


planning. 


Fidelity agents, with a complete kit of sales 
tools, are well equipped to capitalize this public 
Just recently they gained a new 
approach to post-war and lifetime planning in 
Fidelity’s non-medical for Juveniles—full insurance 
down to age 5, payor benefits to age 15. Issue 
age for graded benefits, 0 to age 4. 


acceptance, 
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DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
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Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 
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plan based upon decentralization of 
operating activities would undergo 
certain modifications which should 
be enumerated. Instead of concern- 
ing itself with a host of minutiae 
entering into customary routine 
performance, as is bound to be the 
case under centralized conditions, 
management would address itself 
primarily to the establishment and 
maintenance of sound standards. 
For this purpose it would seek 
guidance from control information 
submitted at regular intervals by 
each of the regional organizations 
maintained. At every vital point 
in the central organization it would 
aim to develop specialized knowl- 
edge, and skill, to be supplied to 
the regional offices in an advisory 
manner, with due regard for the 
necessary co-ordination with op- 
erating activities. In certain de- 
partments, notably Sales, Under- 
writing and Medical, lines of 
cleavage among territories estab- 
lished would serve as patterns for 
the distribution of corresponding 
responsibilities to individual staff 
members, thus taking advantage of 
opportunities for intensification of 
knowledge of field conditions made 
possible. 

In its relations with regional 
offices, management should recog- 
nize the need for giving full effect 
in practice to certain principles, set 
forth below, whose validity has 
previously been emphasized in this 
series of articles: 

1. Individual decision must be 
relied upon to produce ap- 
propriate action, and group 
decision should be brought 
into play only in matters of 
major importance; 

. The authority to decide 
must be brought as closely 
as possible to the point 
where action originates; 

3. Human energy and talent 
must be afforded free play, 
and initiative must be re- 
leased at the base, no less 
than at the apex, of the or- 
ganizational pyramid. 

Under any plan of regional or- 
ganization, the most effective ac- 
complishment can be secured only 
if management is content to limit 
the function of control, generally 
speaking, to intelligent inspection 
of operating results; it must re- 
frain from intervening in the de- 
tails of current performance. 
Failure to adhere to this limita- 
tion, induced primarily by the de- 
sire to prevent the occurrence of 
mistakes, is bound to take the form 
of exercising ultra-close super- 
Vision; in consequence, regional 


offices will find themselves deprived 
of essential freedom of action and 
operating results will suffer cor- 
respondingly. 

Composition of the _ regional 
office organization, as exhibited in 
the second chart, follows the plan 
of providing for representation of 
the various major functions. To 
what extent such representation 
should be carried becomes a mat- 
ter of experimentation and must, 
therefore, be governed by the prac- 
tical conditions encountered in the 
individual case. No hard and fast 
rule should be applied, nor should 


it be assumed that every life in- 
surance company may profitably 
adopt a regional plan of organiza- 
tion. A conservative approach to 
solution of the problem would be 
to begin by setting up a model re- 
gional office and allowing it to op- 
erate for a period of time suffi- 
ciently long to subject the plan to 
thorough test. Conclusions formed 
on the strength of such a test would 
pave the way for further con- 
structive action. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable 
products of the operation of a plan 

(Continued on page 46) 





LOOKING TO 
THE FUTURE 


During the last war, in 1916, the 
Shenandoah Life began business and 
showed healthy growth each year since 
. .. through the remainder of the war; 
through the readjustment period that 
followed; through the business recession 
of ‘21; the inflationary period that cul- 
minated in the crash of ‘29. The Shenan- 
doah Life continued to grow through the 
depression; through the period of re- 
covery: and now, almost through an- 
other war period. Against this back- 
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ground, the chances for future growth 
look very good. 


Unusual opportunities for capable men 
exist now in Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Alabama and Mississippi. 
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THE WAR FRONT 


SERVING FOR VICTORY 

The Committee of Life Insurance Executives has 
been commended by Major-General J. A. Ulio of The 
Adjutant General’s Office for its work in preparing 
a@ visual sales aid manual for the use of the Second 
Service Command in its recruiting program for the 
Women’s Army Corps. 

. * nm 

According to statistics issued by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, losses in the 
present war by the armed forces of the United States 
have totalled three times as many as during the years 
1917-1918. This figure is as of November 11, 1944. 


* ” * 


The Philadelphia Medal for Merit and Citation was 
presented to John A. Stevenson, president of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, in a 
special ceremony at the annual Navy Day dinner in 
Philadelphia. This award, presented to a civilian for 
the first time in Pennsylvania, was made in recogni- 
tion of Mr. Stevenson’s work as a member of the Navy 
Manpower Survey Board. 

* * = 

Members of the home office staff of the Prudential 
Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., have exceeded the 
quota set for them in the United War Fund campaign, 
with contributions of 102 per cent. The total contrib- 
uted was $100,949.91. 

* * a 

The New York Life Insurance Company, New York, 
held a Sixth War Loan Drive rally at the 69th Regi- 
ment armory, New York, on November 14. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Paul G. Hoffman, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation. Over 4,000 employees and 
agents of the company attended. 

” * * 


The directors of the Boston Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston, have voted to purchase $2,800,000 
of government bonds in the current Sixth War Loan 
Drive, as announced by Jay R. Benton, president of 
the company. 

- = 


COMPANIES 


The Commonwealth Life Insurance Company of 
Louisville, Ky., has appointed Eric A. Sleith to the 
newly created post of agency secretary. Mr. Sleith 
will serve as chief assistant to W. Almon Lonsford, 
director of agencies. He was formerly field supervisor 
for the company. 

* * * 

The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company, 

Philadelphia, has appointed Lauritz S. Ylvisaker, M.D., 
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vice-president and medical director. Dr. Ylsivaker 
has been associate medical director of the Prudential 


Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., since 1928. 
* ~ * 


The National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, 
Vt., has shown increases in new life insurance sold 
every month for twenty consecutive months as com- 
pared with sales during each corresponding month of 
the year previous. During the first ten months of 
1944 the company showed an increase of 26.87 per 
cent over the same period in 1943. 

* i * 

The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, Port- 
land, Me., showed a gain of 29.6 per cent in paid busi- 
ness in October, 1944, over October, 1943. The total 
gain in the first ten months of 1944 was 8.18 per cent 
over the corresponding period in 1943. 

+ + * 

The Northwestern National Life Insurance Com- 
pany has appointed W. R. Jenkins, former sales direc- 
tor of the company, to the post of vice-president. 
Other recent company appointments are: Harlan 
Wheeler, manager of the group department, and Ken- 
neth K. Wunsch, publicity director. 


* * * 


The Home Life Insurance Company, New York, has 
named Robert G. Richards manager of field service. 
Mr. Richards has been with Livermore & Knight, 
Providence, as copy and plan executive since July, 1938. 

* * — 

The United States Life Insurance Company reports 
a 26 per cent increase in new paid-for business for the 
first ten months of 1944 over the corresponding period 
in 1943. October leaders in ordinary production were 
the James F. McGrath Agency in New York, Dascit 
Underwriters, Ins., New York, and the Washington, 
D. C., branch office in that order. 

* * * 

The Business Men’s Assurance Company, Kansas 
City, totalled paid life insurance of $32,928,560 for the 
first ten months of 1944, as compared with $24,214,117 
for the first ten months of 1943, showing a gain of 36 


per cent for the period. 
* * 7 


The Bankers Life Company of Des Moines reports 
$69,000,000 of ordinary life paid for during the first 
ten months of 1944, as compared with $55,000,000 in 
the same period in 1943. Total group life insurance 
paid for through October, 1944, was $26,000,000 as 
against $8,000,000 in the same period in 1943. 


* * © 
The Berkshire Life Insurance Company, Pittsfield, 


Mass., reached a total mark for business in force 0 
$250,000,000 as of November 1, 1944, as reported by 
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THE HOME FRONT 


Lewis B. Hendershot, assistant director of agencies 
for the company. 
* * * 

The Missouri Insurance Company, St. Louis, has 
elected E. A. Schmid to the position of secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Schmid resigned as vice-president of 
the company to accept this post. At the same time 
John H. Becker, Jr., was elected assistant secretary. 
These elections were held to fill the position left va- 
cant by the recent death of Harry G. Alewel, secretary- 
treasurer of the company. 


‘*” * * 


The National Life Insurance Company of Vermont, 
Montpelier, Vt., announces a gain of over $30,000,000 
in force in the first nine months of 1944. During these 
nine months there has been a 20.33 per cent increase in 
sale of new life insurance and a 7.20 per cent increase 
in September, 1944, over September, 1943. 


* * * 


The Prudential Insurance Company elected three 
new assistant secretaries recently. They are Arthur 
L. Stephens and W. Jackson Letts who have been super- 
visors of the Ordinary Agencies Department and 
Thomas R. Miller, supervisor of Printing and Allied 
Departments. 

* * * 

The Home Life Insurance Company, New York, re- 
corded on Oct. 1 the highest nine months production 
since 1930. September, 1944, was the best September 
in 14 years, and production was 18 per cent higher than 
in September, 1943. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The joint meeting of the Life Agency Supervisors’ 
Club and the Life Agency Managers of Chicago, which 
was held at the Hotel La Salle on November 10, was 
addressed by Chester O. Fischer, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston. 

% * * 

The Memphis Life Underwriters Association con- 
ducted a seminar of life insurance at the Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, on November 23. The program was 
under the direction of J. L. Memillin, C. L. U., and 
featured talks by well-known members of the asso- 
Clation. 

* * % 

William H. Andrews, Jr., president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, was guest speaker 
at the luncheon held by the Life Insurance Association 
of America at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
on December 1. 


Speakers at the November meeting of the League 
of Life Insurance Women, New York, held at the John 
Wanamaker Club-House on November 6 were: Mrs. 
Helen Wolfson, life insurance underwriter; Miss Helen 
Knox, manager of the Women’s Department of the 
Grand Central Branch, Chase National bank; and Mrs. 
Jessie R. Muni, investment counsellor. 


* * * 


The annual meeting of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, New York, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, had as principal speaker James W. Irwin, 
management counsel of National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration and well-known public relations specialist. Mr. 
Irwin talked on “Management in a New Climate.” 


* * * 


The Hon. David G. Hunter addressed the Philadel- 
phia Life Insurance and Trust Council at Kugler’s 
Arcadia, Philadelphia, on November 30. Judge Hunter 
chose as the subject of his address “Your Will—What 
to Do About It—and Why.” 


*% * % 


The 1945 Million Dollar Round Table of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters has announced 
the following committee chairman appointments: John 
E. Clayton, program committee; Paul H. Dunnavan, 
entertainment and outing committee; John E. Clay- 
ton, arrangements committee; Harold S. Parsons, reg- 
istration committee; Louis Behr, reception committee; 
and Harold S. Parsons, insignia committee. 

* 7 * 


The Life Agency Supervisors of Chicago, at their 
luncheon meeting at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, elected 
the following officers: George Schomburg, Prudential 
Life Insurance Company, president; Carl E. Lind- 
strom, Insurance Exchange Branch, vice-president; 
Matthew Keller, W. A. Alexander & Co., secretary- 
treasurer. 

* * * 

Paul E. Tierney, assistant auditor of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company, has been elected 
a director of the Boston Chapter, National Association 
of Cost Accountants. The association is made up of 
78 chapters and 15,000 members throughout the 
country. 

* *% *% 

The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau will add 
to its staff James R. Adams, of Birmingham, Alabama, 
on December 1. Mr. Adams will act as consultant in 
the Service Division of the Bureau under the direction 
of Lewis W. S. Chapman. He has been associated 
since 1929 with the Liberty National Life Insurance 
Company in Atlanta, and was made assistant secretary 
of that company in 1936. 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN ACTION 


(Continued from page 20) 


New York’s own Division, the 27th, 
with which I enjoyed many happy 
meetings. 

& X % *% % 
“HEADQUARTERS, 27TH 
INFANTRY DIVISION 
“Office of the Commanding 
General 
“c/o Postmaster 
“San Francisco, California 
“MEN OF THE 27th IN- 

FANTRY DIVISION: 

“You’ve been urged by your 
Company Commanders and your 
Special Service Officers to buy 
Government Life Insurance. 
They’ve explained it to you and 
told you why you should buy it; 
they’ve appealed to your business 
sense and to your wish for the 
welfare of those you left back 
home. Their appeal was sound, 
and the majority of the men in 
our Division realized that and have 
profited by it. However, our Divi- 
sion record is not yet the 100 per 
cent we’re aiming at. 

“We’re proud of this Division, 
and justly so; we know we’re good; 
know we're getting even better, 
and we’re sure that when our team 
finally goes to bat in this league 
that the Axis forced on us, they’ll 
wish we were still in the lockers. 
The fact remains, though, that in 
spite of its Commanding General, 
his staff, and a few hundred other 
officers, a Division is nothing un- 
less each enlisted man in it knows 


his job, and will put out when the 
time comes. Every last man has a 
real responsibility. 

“Although a perfect score on 
Government Life Insurance may 
seem to have little to do with what 
we'll do when we meet the Jap, it 
has plenty to do with it. When a 
man takes out Insurance, he indi- 
cates that he recognizes and ac- 
cepts a responsibility; a respon- 
sible soldier is a good soldier, and a 
good Division is a lot of good 
soldiers. 

“When you get right down to it, 
each man in this man’s army is 
fighting for the people back home. 
A man who has shown that he’s 
willing to risk his life for some- 
one’s political freedom should not 
hesitate to spend a very little of 
his money to insure their finan- 
cial freedom. 

“T don’t mean to harp on glory; 
we agree, although we don’t like to 
talk about it, that it’s a glorious 
thing to die for your country; but 
as some American soldier said, 
‘The aim of the Yank is to make 
the enemy die for his.’ All of us 
hope to be that kind of Yank. 
Still, if you should happen to ‘stop 
one,’ it’d be mighty comforting to 
know that while God was taking 
care of you, your Insurance would 
be taking care of those you love. 

“So let’s go! ake our insur- 
ance record 100 per cent.” 

Without that type of top leader- 
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ship, no plan could have been suc- 
cessful. It is as true in the Army 
as it is in the business world that 
an organization is simply the re- 
flection of its leader and conversely 
the leader reflects his organization, 
General Pershing has said that: 

“Probably the most important 
factor in building up an aggres- 
sive Army is the selection of lead- 
ers. Without efficient leadership, 
the finest troops may suffer de- 
feat by inferior forces skillfully 
led.” 

Life Insurance in Action has 
ably demonstrated, by its perform- 
ance, the ability of its leaders, 
That leadership, as in any first- 
class organization, is not, how- 
ever, confined: to top management. 
it has filtered down through vari- 
ous channels of command; for true, 
competent leadership always begets 
leadership. Leadership is _ the 
breath which gives life to the cor- 
porate soul. It is the current 
which stimulates its morale. It is 
the alchemy which produces its 
loyalty. It is the spark which 
kindles the ambition of its em- 
ployees. It is the element which 
assures its success. 

Outstanding leadership is, I 
think, synonymous with outstand- 
ing character, for it is impossible 
to possess the one without the 
other. A one-word definition of 
leadership is character. Character 
embraces courage, both moral 
and physical. It implies ability, 
competence, judgment, industry, 
efficiency, fair dealing, loyalty, 
honor and action. 

Our Armies in action, as life 
insurance in action, have also been 
most fortunate in their leadership. 
Fortunate, indeed, was this Nation 
and its soldiers to have a Mar- 
shall, an Eisenhower, a MacArthur, 
an Arnold and a Somervell. And, 
this leadership has, to a great ex- 
tent, been reflected throughout all 
elements and units. 

It was a comparatively quiet 
afternoon when I paid a visit to 
the only beautiful spot on Guadal- 
canal; the cemetery—cut out of 
the jungle and the coconut planta- 
tions by our fighting men in which 
to bury their heroic dead. In the 
center of the cemetery a high altar 
had been erected. 

In that cemetery I found no dis- 
tinction in rank, race or religion. 
The Army private is companion t0 
the Navy Captain and the Star of 
David stands next to the Cross 0 
Christianity. Hand-hewn _ native 
mahogany logs encompass the 
borders of the cemetery and the 
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Southern Cross looks down from those soldiers had inscribed upon 


the skies upon the Stars and | that piece of aluminum; words that 
Stripes which makes that sacred | A LOOK AT changed it from a rough piece of 
plot of ground as much America, metal to the most beautiful monu- 
as much the United States, as E C ment ever erected to any leader: 
much home to those heroes as Bun- | TH RE ORD “The greatest achievement 
ker Hill, the Alamo, Gettysburg or of any officer — the respect 
Flanders Fields. For forty-four years, through wars, | | and admiration of his men.” 
As I walked slowly through the | epidemics and depressions, the Home | | That was all. But, what more 
rows of graves I noticed in the dis- | Life has continued its successful could be said? Those words, dedi- 
tance some soldiers grouped around operations ; cated to that boy captain by his 
a grave. While I was still many Every liberal practice consistent men — they were greatly simple, 
rows away they slowly dispersed with the safety of policyholders’ funds they were simply great. 
until as I approached that particu- has been adopted; He, indeed, had lived up to the 
lar grave I was alone. It was the motto of the Infantry School— 
grave of a twenty-four year old the school that produces’ such 
Infantry captain, killed in action. leaders. That motto is composed 
And, as I looked I saw a plaque. yp of but two words—‘Follow me.” 
It had obviously been placed there Every eligible member of the fam- To leaders of the life insurance 
by the soldiers who had just left ily can secure a policy for every profession that epitomizes all of 
the cemetery. The plaque had purse and purpose with premiums that security, all of that liberty, 
been fashioned’ and polished from payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, all of that freedom ‘of opportunity 
an aluminum mess kit. It was | semi-annually or annually to suit the for which that young leader joy- 
hand engraved. As I read the policyholders’ convenience. ously lived, which he jealously 
words a particular feeling of rev- loved and for which he gallantly 
erence seemed to engulf me and I | THE HOME LIFE died, he looks for a continuance of 
bowed my head in homage as I | INSURANCE COMPANY | | that highest standard of leader- 
stood at the grave of a real, out- ship, for that “punctilio of an 
standing leader—this twenty-four OF AMERICA honor the most sensitive” that will 
year old boy captain who had given | EXECUTIVE OFFICES | | assure him that his sacrifice was 
his life that you and I and our chil- PHILADELPHIA, PA, | completely justified. They can- 
dren and our Nation could con- | President: DANIEL J. WALSH not, they must not, and I am cer- 
tinue to live as a free, democratic, Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR || tain they will not, ever fail his 


> ° A Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE | . ege ° 
God-fearing, outstanding of eir families or him- 
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Lomrract 
INFORMATION 


Northwestern Mutual 

Keeps Dividend Scale 

Northwestern Mutual Life is con- 
tinuing its present dividend scale 
for dividends payable in 1945, ex- 
cept that, in conformity with the 
general practice of other compa- 
nies, the dividends allotted to single 
premium policies are, including 
the first, on the full paid basis. 
For 1945 the rate of surplus inter- 
est allotted under options of settle- 
ment has been set at 3.25 per cent 
on non-withdrawable and 3.15 per 
cent on withdrawable funds. 

= 7 


New England Mutual 


Retains Same Scale 


The directors of the New En- 
gland Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany have voted $10,200,000 for 
distribution as dividends during 
1945. This compares with $9,350,- 
000 voted last year and will con- 
tinue the dividend distribution in 
1945 on the same scale as paid in 
1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944. The 
company will continue to pay inter- 
est at the rate of 314 per cent dur- 
ing 1945 on dividends and other 
funds left on deposit. 


Equitable Society Ups 


Juvenile Limits 


Late in October The Equitable 
Society began considering insur- 
ance on juvenile lives up to a maxi- 
mum amount of $10,000. The for- 
mer limits were $2,500 ages 1 to 
4 and $5,000 ages 5 to 9. 

Applications for the increased 
amounts will be considered only on 
the most acceptable risks and in 
each instance the amount of insur- 
ance in force on the life of the par- 
ent will have a definite bearing 
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upon the acceptability of the case. 
If the amount applied for exceeds 
$2,500 for a child less than 5 years 
of age, or if the amount is $5,000 
or over for a child between the ages 
of 5 and 9, the parent should have 
on his life at least five times the 
amount of insurance applied for on 
the life of the child. 


* at 
State Mutual to Continue 
Same Scale 


Dividend distribution and inter- 
est payment on deferred settle- 
ments for the year 1945 will con- 
tinue on the same basis as main- 
tained during the year 1944, the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany has announced. 

The directors of the company 
also voted that interest credited 
during the year 1945 on accumu- 
lated dividends will also continue 
to be on the basis of 3 per cent or 
the guaranteed rate, whichever is 
higher. 

© 8 


Pacific Mutual Resets 
Substandard Limits 


The Pacific Mutual Life has in- 
creased the limits and made changes 
in the regulations for the accept- 
ance of substandard business. 

The new limits for regular Life 
and Endowment plans for the cen- 


‘tral ages 21 through 50 will be as 


follows: Table A $150,000; Table 
B $140,000; Table C $125,000; 
Table D $85.000; Table E $50,000; 
Table F $25,000. Smaller amounts 
are provided for the high and low 
ages. The same limits will be em- 
ployed for both men and women. 
Heretofore the limits for women 
were less than those for men. 

One set of limits for new issues 
and total insurance will be em- 


ployed. Heretofore dual limits have 
been in effect. 

Term Expectancy and Term to 
age 65 policies will be _ issued 
through Table D. Heretofore these 
plans have been limited to Table C, 
Insurance on the 5 and 10 Year 
Term plans will hereafter be issued 
to substandard applicants for 
amounts not in excess of $50,000 
and at ratings not higher than 
Table D. These plans have not 
been available heretofore to sub- 
standard applicants. 

a = 


1945 Dividend Scale 


Set by Conn. Mutual 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has 
announced a 1945 dividend scale 
under which profits will be appor- 
tioned to policyholders at a some- 
what higher rate than the one cur- 
rently in effect. Although the 
trend of interest rates has been dis- 

(Concluded on page 44) 








CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividends According to Proposed Scale for 1945 

Dividends per $1,000 Insurance payable at end of year 
Age at 
Issue 1 5 10 

Ordinary Life 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


AETNA LIFE 


Makes non-par. rate changes. July, 1943. Pg. 
29. Retains 1943 dividend scale for 1944. 
Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. 


AMERICAN UNION LIFE 
Adds some policies and drops others. Sept., 
1944. Pg. 56 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


Liberalizes substandard rules. Feb., 1943, 
Pg. 26. Rates on annuities changed, March, 
1944, Pg. 42. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Changes rates on Jan. |, 1944. Jan., 1944, 
Pg. 3}. 


BANKERS NATIONAL, N. J. 


"Sell The Rate" Plan. April, 1943, Pg. 26. 
Adds Life Expectation and Term to 65 con- 
tracts. Jan., 1944, Pg. 3!. Issues new juvenile 
policy. July, 1944, Pg. 50. 


BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 


Introduces The Family Circle Policy ‘Life 
Paid-up at 65), April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 
Rounds out pension program. Aug., 
Pg. 46. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 
Goes on 3 per cent reserve basis. May, 
Pg. 28. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Increases Single Premium Rates, Nov., 
Pg. 78. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 


1944 dividend scale increased. Feb., 
Pa. 29. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 


Changes dividend scale effective July |, 
Aug., 1944, Pg. 46. ‘ 


CANADA LIFE 


Revises rates and options. Jan., 1943, Pg. 33. 
Revised dividend scale announced. July, 1944, 
g. 3. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 


Columbian National Life issues new rate book 
with higher rates, Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


Income Replacement policy introduced. May 
1943, Pg. 28. Annuity Income Endowment at 
65 policy adopted August, 1943, Pg. 52. 1944 
Dividend Action taken. Nov., 1943: Pq. 47. 
Non-medical broadened. Nov., 1943; Pg. 40. 

CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 

New interest basis. March, 1943, Pg. 58. Con- 
~_? dividend scale for 1944. Feb., 1944; 
g. 31. 

COUNTRY LIFE 
Lowers substandard premiums. Aug., 1944, 
Pg. 46. 

EQUITABLE LIFE SOCIETY OF U.S. A. 
Pension Trust Plans. September, 1943, Pg. 28. 
Increases 1944 dividend scale by I2 per cent. 
Feb., 1944. Pg. 31. Broadens Aviation Cov- 
erage. July, 1944, Pg. 50. 

FARM BUREAU LIFE 
Sets 1944 dividend “scale, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


FEDERAL LIFE, CHICAGO 
Adopts 3% interest rate. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


Further liberalization of non-medical rules. 
March, 1944. Pg. 42. Widens coverage at 
lower juvenile ages, Aug., 1944. Pg. 46. 


FIDELITY UNION LIFE 


Revises rates and introduces Ret. Inc. at 60. 
Sept., 1944. Pg. 58. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 


New rates and values on participating and 
non-participating contracts adopted. Octo- 
ber, 1943, Pg. 30. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Continues same dividend scale. July, 1943, 
~~ a Retains dividend scale. July, 1944, 
g. 50. 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
New por. and non-par. rates in effect. May, 
1943, Pg. 28. Deferred annuity at age 70 
adopted, October, 1943, Pg. 30. Replaces W. 
L. End. at 85 and Pfd. Risk Ordinary N. P. 
contracts with ordinary Life N. P Introduces 
Term to 65, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 


Changes Family income and Mortgage Re- 
tirement Riders. October, 1943, Pg. 28. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 


Preferred Modified Life issued. April, 1943, 
Pq. 26. Increases dividends for 1944. Feb., 
1944, Pg. 31. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
Double Protection to 65 and Age 60 Retire- 
ment Income Policies issued, Nov., 1943, Pg. 
40. Expands Juvenile Insurance plans, April, 
1944, Pg. 20. New basis for single premium 
annuities, Oct., 1944, Pq. 50. 


LAMAR LIFE 
Non-Medical Procedure Changed. June, 1943, 
Pq. 58. 


LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Revises industrial and ordinary rates. Sept., 
1944, Pg. 57. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
New War Clause Adopted. June, 1943, Pq. 59. 
pond revisions in rates made. June, 1944, 
g. 55. 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 
Adopts new accident and health policy. 
Sept., 1944, Pq. 56. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Adopts the 1943 dividend scale for 1944, Feb., 
1944, Pg. 31. 


MARYLAND LIFE 
Continues 1943 dividend scale after April |, 
1944, 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
Non-medicol privilege liberalized. March, 
1943, Pg. 48. New rate and option basis 
adopted. May, 1943, Pg. 29. Now issuing 
Double Indemnity from ages 15-20. July, 1943, 
Pq. 30. Extends settlement options. March, 
1944, Pg. 42. Issues Endowment at 18 policy, 
Oct., 1944, Pg. 50 


MONARCH LIFE 
Introduces Several New Plans. April, 1943, 
Pq. 27. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Dividends for 1944 on same scale as 1943, 
Feb., 1944; Pg. 31. Increases juvenile limit 
to $10,000. March, 1944, Pq. 44. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Non-medical program outlined. August, 1943, 
Pg. 52. 1942 scale continued again into 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 31. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retains 1943 scale of dividends for 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 29. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1944 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. 
New non-medical program announced. March, 
1943, Pg. 49. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Retains 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
. No change in dividend scale for 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 31. Adopts 2\/ per cent rate 
= : om for policy reserves. June, 1944, 
g. 55. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
Non-medical limits changed. August, 1943, 
Pg. 54. Junior Estate Policy Introduced, 
Nov., 1944, Pgs. 76 and 78. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, N. C. 
Term to 65 Policy adopted. Nov., 1943; Pg. 42. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Acts on Deposit Funds Rates. July, 1943, Pg. 
30. New Non-Participating rates adopted. 
Nov., 1943; Pg. 40. Continues 1943 dividend 
scale into 1944. Feb., 1944; Pg. 29. 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE 
Adds participating lines. Plans to mutualize. 
Jan., 1943, P 
Amer. Exp. 3 
1944, Pg. 29. 


9. 31. New rates adopted on 
%, Ill. Std. reserve basis. Feb., 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
"Balanced Protection" policy issued. Feb., 
1943. Pq. 26. Enlarges juvenile program. 
May, 1943, Pg. 28. Contract changes made, 
July, 1944, Pg. 48. 


PEOPLES LIFE, IND. 
Issues elective annuities. Aug., 1944, Pg. 48. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


Increases par and non-par rates. Nov., 1943; 
Pg. 40 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts 2!/. per cent for reserve basis. Aug., 
1944, Pg. 46. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Policies Placed on American Experience and 
2 per cent basis. May, 1944, Pg. 22. Adds 
to juvenile coverage. July, 1944, Pg. 48. 


PRUDFNTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 


Double Protection to 65 and Family 'ncome 
W. L. Paid-up at 85 policies adopted. No- 
vember, 1943; Pg. 40. Changes in group 
benefits one underwriting practice made. 
Jan., 1944, Pq. 3!. Continues 1943 dividend 
scale into 1944. Reduces extra premiums on 
war hazard coverage. Maximum amount of 
Intermediate Monthly Premium policies at 
age !0 or over increased from $800 to $1,000. 


REL'ANCE LIFE - 
Revisions made in rates and policy provisions. 
Sept. 1944. Pg. 56. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 
Annuity values changed—Sept. 1944. Pg. 58. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y. 
New dividend scale effective May |, 1944. 
May, 1944, Pg. 22. New accident policy 
issued, Oct., 1944, Pg. 52. 


SHENANDOAH LIFE 


Makes change in reserve basis. Jan., 1944, 
Pg. 31. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts Preferred Risk W. L. Policy. 1944 
dividend rate reduced on most policies. Jan., 
1944, Pq. 33. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1944 Dividend action. May, 1944, Pg. 5I. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE soni 
Double V Policy Introduced. June, . Pg. 
57, Re-enters pension trust field. Contracts 
described. August, 1943, Pg. 54. Issues on 
premium juvenile policy, August, 1943, " 
54. Continues 1943 dividend scale for first § 
months of 1944. Feb., 1944, Pg. 29. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE 
Non-Par rates increased. Sept. 1944. Pg. 58. 
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CONTRACT 
INFORMATION 


(Concluded from page 42) 


tinctly downward, the company has 
enjoyed unusual mortality earnings 
for the past several years, includ- 
ing 1944 to date, with its war 
casualties. The larger increases in 
dividend, where they occur, recog- 
nize the savings from this source. 
In anticipation of war losses, Con- 
necticut Mutual entered in its state- 
ment for the year 1943 a voluntary 
reserve of $1,500,000. 

As the mortality factor affects in 
lesser degree the high premium in- 
vestment type of policies, particu- 
larly at the older ages, the increases 
in this group are small. At the 
younger ages, on the lower premium 
policies, the increases are larger, 
and in some instances considerably 
larger. The anticipated rate of in- 
terest to be allowed in 1945 on pro- 
ceeds of policies in the hands of 
the company is 3.25 per cent instead 
of 3.40 per cent last year, and that 
on dividends left on deposit with 
the company, at the rate of 3 per 
cent instead of 3.25 per cent last 
year. 

oo - 


Equitable Society Will 
Make General Revisions 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society is engaged in preparing 
and filing forms of policies which 
will carry into effect the decision 
to substitute a 24% per cent interest 
assumption in lieu of the present 3 
per cent for Modes of Settlement 
under all individual forms of poli- 
cies. This change was made on 
Jan. 15, 1944, with respect to Single 
Premium Life and Endowment con- 
tracts. With respect to all other 
contracts an entire new series of 
policy forms has been prepared to 
carry out the changes affecting 
them. These new policy forms will 
be introduced on Jan. 1, 1945, as 
a new series to be designated 
Series 85. 

There will be no change in pre- 
mium rates on most policy forms 
but as the change from 8 per cent 
to 2% per cent in the interest as- 
sumption for Modes of Settlement 
will directly affect the premiums 
and guaranteed values of policies 
which by their terms are payable 
in the form of an income, a new 
edition of the rate book will be is- 
sued as of Jan. Ist containing re- 
vised tables for Retirement Income, 
Family Income, and Special Income 
policies. 
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Other Policies Affected 


Changes consistent with the Re- 
tirement Income policy will be 
made for the Retirement Plan En- 
dowment (available only for Pen- 
sion Trust cases). The Special 
Protection policy will also be 
altered to maintain the proportions 
of Term Insurance and Ordinary 
Life insurance on a basis consistent 
with the new Special Income form. 
Also, the annuity benefits and 
non-forfeiture values under the Op- 
tional Deferred Annuity per pre- 
mium unit are altered. Correspond- 
ing changes have already been 
announced for the Retirement Plan 
Annuity (for Pension Trust cases 
only). 

There will be no changes in the 
premium rates or guaranteed values 
for the Society’s other policies. 


Modes of Settlement 


The new Modes of Settlement 
provision will be the same as that 
contained in the current Single 
Premium insurance policies. This 
includes (1) the limitation of Op- 
tion 3 on the life of a person other 
than the insured to elections made 
prior to the maturity of the policy, 
and (2) the liberalization of Op- 
tion 1 so that the 1% per cent in- 
terest rate on withdrawable funds 
is applicable only to the actual 
amount which may be withdrawn 
during each deposit year, the 21% 
per cent rate being applicable to 
the balance. 


Other Changes 


1. The Retirement Income and 
Retirement Plan Endowment poli- 
cies will provide for a level pre- 
mium from date of issue instead of 
the reduced premium for the first 
two years. The issue age range 
for the Retirement Income policies 
will be increased by five years at 
the upper ages, so that the Retire- 
ment Income at 65 will be available 
to age at issue 55 inclusive and the 
Retirement Income at 60 to age at 
issue 50 inclusive. 

2. The Retirement Income and 
Retirement Plan Endowment poli- 
cies will be available to substandard 
lives, except where a “U” rating or 
a flat extra premium of $10 or more 
per $1,000 applies. 

3. Retirement Plan Endowment 
policies maturing at age 60 will be 
available for Pension Trust pur- 
poses, supplementing the present 
form, which matures at age 65. 

4. Juvenile insurance will be 
available to children 2 weeks of age 


and over. Heretofore, the mini. 
mum age for the issuance of the 
Juvenile policy was six months. 

5. Term Insurance. The attained 
age conversion privilege under ip- 
dividual Term insurance running 
for term periods greater than 10 
years is being extended for both 
new issues and outstanding issues 
to within three years of the Term 
Expiry date, provided the insured 
is then not more than 65 years of 
age. This privilege has heretofore 
been limited to within seven years 
of the original date, which is the 
period that will still apply for the 
retroactive conversion privilege. 
For new 10 Year Term policies, 
where the attained age conversion 
privilege already runs to within 
three years of the Term Expiry 
date, the age 65 limitation will also 
apply. This limitation applies only 
to ages at issue 59 and 60 in this 
policy. Any Additional Indemnity 
Benefit in such policies may also be 
converted at the attained age pro- 
vided the insured’s age is not over 
55, the regular limiting issue age 
for such benefit. 

6. Special Ownership arrange- 
ments will be available for all of 
the Society’s contracts, including 
such policies as the Joint Life, 
Family Income and Special Income 
which have been limited to situa- 
tions where the insured retained 
the policy rights. The Juvenile 
policies will be on a somewhat more 
liberal basis in regard to the desig- 
nation of successive owners prior 
to the child’s becoming 21 vears of 
age. 


Conservative Life Changes 
Preferred Male Rates | 


The Conservative Life Insurance 
Company of South Bend, Indiana, 
has revised premium rates for pre- 
ferred risk policies issued to males 
only. The revision has been slightly 
upward and the increases per thou- 
sand vary from 65 cents at age 15 
to $2.16 at age 55. After that, they 
fall to $1.72 for preferred risk ordi- 
nary life at age 60. 

Preferred risk 20-payment life is 
increased a flat $2 per thousand for 
ages 15 through 30; adjustments 
were made for ages above 30, the 
increase at age 35 being $2.39; age 
40, $2.60, dropping to $2.30 at age 
45 and rising to $2.65 at age 60. 

The minimum policy now 13s 
$2,500; previously it was $5,000. 
No change was made in disability 
premiums or nonforfeiture values. 
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DIRECT MAIL 
RIPLEY WOULD LIKE 


‘“‘Believe it or not’’... 20% or 
better returns from State Mutual’s 
““SO-BIG’’ letter. 


so ad 


One of the smartest juvenile sales aids in 
the business is State Mutual’s “So-Big”’ 


chart. Popular with parents, it paves the 
way for a real interview. The letter offer- 
4 ing it is consistently pulling 20% or better 
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replies . . . . another example of State 
Mutual’s hard-hitting sales promotion. No 
© wonder State Mutual’s juvenile sales are 


climbing. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER = MASSACHUSETTS 
A CENTURY OLD 














ATTRACTIVE AGENCY OPENINGS 





POLICY CONTRACT AND 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
STILL 
BASED ON 314% INTEREST 


ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRANCIS L. BROWN, President 
Home Office 


Rockford, Illinois 
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William Penn to 
‘ the Indian Kings 


Before Penn came to his colony of Pennsylva- 
nia to start settling it, he wrote a letter “to the 
Indian Kings” in which he produced a master- 
piece of asking for good will by offering good 
will. Quoting :— 

“There is one great God and Power that hath 
made ye world and all things therein, to whom 
you and I and all people owe their being and 
wellbeing, and to whom you and I must one day 
give an account for all that we do in this world: 
and this great God hath written his law in our 
hearts ... (He) hath been pleased to make me 
concerned in those parts of the world, and the 
king of the country where I live hath given unto 
me a great province therein, but I desire to enjoy 
it with your love and consent, that we may 
always live together as neighbors and friends, 
else what would the great God say to us, who 
hath made us not to devour and destroy one an- 
other but live soberly and kindly together in 
the world? .. . I desire to win and gain your 
love and friendship by a kind, just and peaceable 
life, and the people I send are of the same mind 
. . » My resolution to live justly, peaceably and 
friendly with you.” 


1644-1944 WILLIAM PENN TERCENTENARY 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


Philadelphia 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


Life « Accident e Health 


More than 
$600,000,000 


Life Insurance in Force 
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PERSPECTIVES IN MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 37) 


of regional organization would be 
the development of trained and ex- 
perienced executives, suitable for 
promotion to higher positions at 
the head office. As the result of 
serving for a period of years in the 
capacity of regional manager, men 
might be expected to acquire well- 
rounded viewpoints and a firm 
grasp of fundamentals in the vari- 
ous technical branches of the busi- 
ness. Equipped with such a back- 
ground, their introduction from 
time to time into the managerial 
group at the head office would tend 
to strengthen its quality and to re- 
lieve judgments reached from at 
least some of the narrow and spe- 
cialized connotations that frequent- 
ly characterize them where condi- 
tions of centralization, accompanied 
by over-elaboration of functions, 
prevail. All other things being 
equal, it should not prove a diffi- 
cult problem to decide which of 
two candidates—the one a func- 
tional specialist and the other a 


regional manager — should be 
chosen to fill a vacant senior office- 
ership. 


Essentially, structural design of 
organization aims to set the stage 
for effective performance by the 
human factor. We may, therefore, 
postulate that human capacity is 
enlarged or restricted in propor- 
tion to the character of the influ- 
ence exercised over it by the quality 
of the structure in effect. Analysis 
of the values distinguishing pat- 


terns such as the two under discus- 
sion should be extended to include 
acceptance of this postulate, 


Organization and Control 


The organizational structure 
may be visualized as the vehicle 
which is employed in the attain- 
ment of a predetermined objective. 
It is, therefore, a means to an end 
and not an end in itself. Where 
adequate human capacity is associ- 
ated with the propulsion of the ve- 
hicle, the objective is much more 
likely to be realized than in the 
contrary ease. It is, thus, of the 
utmost consequence to success that 
the best possible union between 
structure and human capacity be 
achieved and maintained. 

In studying the forces which 
pervade the problem of attaining 
such a union and making the struc- 
ture responsive at all times to the 
varying requirements imposed on 
it, no single consideration weighs 
so heavily as determination of what 
constitutes an effective span of con- 
trol. This question has attracted 
considerable attention in recent 
years, chiefly perhaps because of 
the mounting difficulties caused by 
the great and increasing size of in- 
stitutions in many fields of private 
and public enterprise. In view of 
its importance, the question will be 
examined first in the light of the 
treatment accorded it in the litera- 
ture of management, and then in 
terms of its dynamic aspects. 
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An address entitled The Admin, 
istrative Theory in the State, de 
livered by the great French engi- 
neer, Henri Fayol, before the See. 
ond International Congress of Ad. 
ministrative Science, held in Brus. 
sels, Belgium, in September, 1923, 
furnishes a good starting point. Ip 
this address, Fayol, an authority of 
the first rank in administrative 
science, states in criticism of 
French governmental administra- 
tion that, “a minister has 20 as. 
sistants where administrative 
theory says that a manager at the 
head of a big undertaking should 
not have more than five or six.” 

In the March, 1933, issue of the 
Bulletin of the International Man- 
agement Institute, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, appears an article on Rela- 
tionship in Organization, by V. A 
Graicunas, management consultant 
of Paris. The opening sentence of 
this article reads as follows: “It 
has long been known empirically to 
students of organization that one 
of the surest sources of delay and 
confusion is to allow any superior 
to be directly responsible for the 
control of too many subordinates.” 
With this statement as a point of 
departure, Graicunas engages in a 
mathematical demonstration of the 
fact that with any increase in the 
number of individuals assigned to 
a supervisor, the number of group 
and cross relationships involved in- 
creases more rapidly, “because each 
fresh individual adds as many mere 
cross and direct group relation- 
ships as there are persons already 
in the group.” 

On the strength of this mathe 
matical exercise, Graicunas reaches 
the conclusion that, “the rapid in- 
crease of cross and direct group 
relationships is the governing fac- 
tor which actually limits the num- 
ber of persons which can be et- 
fectually and efficiently supervised 
by one person. Hence the number 
of lateral divisions in each descend- 
ing level of responsibility should be 
restricted to a maximum cf five 
and, most probably, only four.” 

In 1937, the Institute of Public 
Administration of Columbia Unl- 
versity, under the editorship of Dr. 
Luther Gulick, its director, and 
Major (now Lt.-Col.) Urwick, for- 
merly managing director of the In- 
ternational Management Institute 
of Geneva, published a work én- 
titled Papers on the Science of Or- 
ganization. In the introductory 
essay, Notes on the Theory of Or 
ganization, Dr. Gulick devotes 4 
section to consideration of the span 
of control. He makes reference 1 
the Graicunas article, later reprint 
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ed in the volume, and also quotes 
Fayol and several other authorities 
in the field of government, stress- 
ing the fact that there is a “diver- 
gence of statement among authori- 
ties who are agreed on the 
fundamentals.” This he attributes 
to “differences in the capacities and 
work habits of individual execu- 
tives observed . . . and the non- 
comparable character of the work 
covered.” It is his own opinion 


that: 
“the chief executive of an or- 





ganization can deal with only a 
few immediate subordinates; 
that this number is determined 
not only by the nature of the 
work, but also by the nature of 
the executives; and that the 
number of immediate subordi- 
nates in a large, diversified 
and dispersed organization 
must be even less than in a 
homogeneous and unified or- 
ganization to achieve the same 
measure of co-ordination.” 
One of the two essays by which 


Maj. Urwick is represented in the 
work deals with Organization as a 
Technical Problem. In a section 
on the span of control, the state- 
ment appears that, “students of ad- 
ministration have long recognized 
that, in practice, no human brain 
should attempt to supervise direct- 
ly more than five, or at the most, 
six other individuals whose work is 
interrelated.” In the exposition of 
his views which follows, Urwick 
leans heavily on the Graicunas 
article, for whose original publica- 
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tion he was responsible, and gives 
certain illustrations of the “in- 
soluble problems in co-ordination” 
created by neglect of the limita- 
tions imposed by the span of con- 
trol. It is Urwick’s conclusion 
that, “there are . . . three differ- 
ent requirements which should be 
met, and must all to some degree be 
met, in delegating authority—area 
co-ordination, control of special 
functions and responsibility for 
different services.” The principle, 
he avers, is absolute and, “insofar 
as the chief of any enterprise de- 
parts from it, he renders his con- 
trol weaker and less effective.” 
The span of control in the Fed- 
eral Government furnishes the 
background for an able paper en- 
titled Executive Responsibility, by 
Dr. Marshall E. Dimock, Professor 
of Political Science, University of 
Chicago, read at the annual confer- 
ence of The Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management, held in 
New York in December, 1937. Dr. 
Dimock expresses the opinion that: 
“there is a limit to the executive 
capacity of even the greatest 
genius. Some writers on manage- 
ment seem to be far too sanguine 
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in what they expect from the hypo- 
thetical chief executive. There are 
limits to human abilities, including 
co-ordinating ability. The latter 
limit appears in connection with 
the span of control, by which we 
mean the number and range of di- 
rect and habitual communication 
contacts which exist between the 
chief executive and his principal 
fellow officers.” 

In his analysis of governmental 
conditions, Dr. Dimock refers to 
“V. A. Graicunas’ mathematical 
demonstration of the limit of the 
span of control [which] shows that 
relationships grow geometrically 
when subordinates increase arith- 
metically. Hence, the more atten- 
tion an executive gives to the con- 
trol relationship, the less likely is 
he, figuratively speaking, to pro- 
ject himself and his organization 
into infinity.” Dr. Dimock states 
that, “in discussions of the span of 
control principle one finds a good 
deal of necromancy, or perhaps I 
should say numerlogy.” He advo- 
cates freedom from dogma and be- 
lieves it is important to keep in 
mind what is really the essential 
point: “all executives are subject 
to the limits of their span of con- 
trol. The magic number depends 
not only upon the enterprise but 
also upon the executive.” 

Henry E. Niles and M. C. H. 
Niles are the joint authors of a 
thoughtful article on the subject 
of “Assistance in Co-ordination,” 
which appears in the August, 1938, 


issue of Personnel, published by the * 


American Management Associa- 
tion. They discuss the Graicunas 
theory and describe it as an im- 
portant contribution, but. while 
conceding its value, they gently de- 
precate it on the ground that, in 
their opinion, “it is based on as- 
sumptions which are often not in 
accord with the actual business 
situation.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Niles correctly 
recognize that, “relationships in 
an organization should not be hap- 
hazard, but subject to some kind of 
unifying plan.” They also point 
out a fact which appears to have 
escaped other writers, viz., that 
“the addition of one more assistant 
may round out the plan in such a 
way that the task of co-ordination 
is less, rather than more, complex.” 
It is their conclusion, therefore, 
that “any given set of relationships 
is not entirely subject to the mathe- 
matical law of permutations and 
combinations, since the relation- 
ships themselves are limited by the 
plan.” 

In the opinion of the Nileses, 


“the practicable span of contro 
varies according to: (1) the clarity 
and practicability of the organiza. 
tion plan; (2) the interdependence 
of the persons concerned and of the 
work supervised; (3) the character 
of the persons concerned—both the 
organizing and administrative 
ability of the chief and the capaci- 
ties and makeup of the subordi- 
nates; (4) the type of work (the 
simpler and more uniform the 
work, the greater the number of 
persons doing it that can be di- 
rected by one superior), and (5) 
the stability of the business and 
its personnel, and the frequency 
with which new types of problems 
arise.” 

In their exhaustive work, Busi- 
ness Organization and Manage- 
ment, published in 1941, Prof. El- 
more Petersen, Dean of the School 
of Business of the University of 
Colorado, and Dr. E. Grosvenor 
Plowman, Traffic Manager of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corpora- 
tion and lecturer in management at 
the University of Denver, state: 
“the span of control, in a broad 
sense, has several elements. Its 
limits are determined by other 
‘spans,’ such as the span of knowl- 
edge, the span of time, the span of 
energy, and the span of person- 
ality.” They explain that in its 
narrower sense, the span of con- 
trol refers to the maximum nun- 
ber of subordinates which may be 
placed under the jurisdiction of 
one executive immediately superior 
to them.” 

In line organization, Petersen 
and Plowman declare, “it is the 
span of control based on the idea 
of manageable units, which is the 
determining factor.” According to 
their interpretation, “there is as 
yet no clearly accepted rule to in- 
dicate the maximum number of 
subordinates who should report di- 
rectly to a particular business ex- 
ecutive without violating the prin- 
ciple of the span of control. There 
is general agreement, however, that 
the higher the executive, the 
smaller should be the number who 
report directly to him.” As for 
functional organization, the au- 
thors point out that, “however well 
the cleavage between major groups 
of activities may have been defined, 
the scope of functions often reaches 
such proportions as to exceed the 
span of control of any person placed 
in the position of a major func- 
tional executive.” 

The foregoing review, though 
necessarily incomplete, represents 
a fairly adequate cross-section 
through the literature of manage 
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ment relating to the span of con- 
trol. The opinions and conclusions 
of the various authors quoted con- 
yey their own implications without 
the need for critical appraisal. It 
therefore remains to deal with the 
dynamic aspects of the subject and 
to relate them to our major theme, 
the scientific approach to structural 
design. 

That the span of control must 
definitely be taken into account 
when devising an effective plan of 
organization, is a consideration too 
self-evident to require proof. How- 
ever, when we reflect that the es- 
tablishment of the smallest number 
of dissimilar functions into which 
the work of an institution, whether 
in the life insurance field or any 
other, may be divided, usually re- 
sults in limiting this number to 
six or less, we observe at once the 
role of supreme importance which 
organization plays in relation to 
the span of control. 

At every point of administrative 
or managerial control featured in 
the chart of functional organiza- 
tion of a life insurance company 
previously presented, it will be 
noted that the number of subordi- 
nate executives reporting to a su- 
perior in common does not exceed 
six, and that in the majority of 
instances the number is limited 
to four. This is not the result of 
deliberate purpose, but is entirely 
a by-product of the application of 
sound principles of organization. 
Accordingly, it will be observed 
that where a scientific approach to 
the underlying problem of  or- 
ganization is employed, there is no 
need for a priori determination of 
the number of executives comprised 
within the optimal span of control. 

When we concern ourselves with 
the qualitative aspects of the prob- 
lem, a rather more difficult situa- 
tin confronts us. As has been 
pointed out by some of the writers 
on the subject, the span of control 
is influenced materially by the 
taliber of the executives concerned; 
while some readily do justice to 
the responsibilities of their posi- 
tions, others find them formidable 
burdens and shrink from any but 
feeble attempts to master them. It 
8 in this connection that the force 
of various elements of the span of 
control, as specified by Petersen 
and Plowman, asserts itself. Knowl- 
edge, time, energy and personality 
il intervene with telling effect in 
bringing to expression the varia- 
ions in the human equation. 

Executives may roughly be clas- 
tified according to their possession 
of “vertical” or “horizontal” minds. 


Persons in the former group are of 
a type which tends to specializa- 
tion and to a passion for bothering 
with details. Consequently, they 
find it difficult to maintain a span 
of control over more than a very 
small number of subordinates. Per 
contra, executives endowed with 
the latter type of mind are readily 
able to reserve their attention for 
matters of important character and 
to train subordinates, through as- 
sumption of responsibility, to en- 
gage the time of their superiors 
with such matters only. They are, 
therefore, able to maintain regular 
and organized relationships with 
a dozen or more subordinates with- 
out unduly taxing their capacity. 

Perhaps the factor of greatest 
significance in its influence over 
the span of control is the ability 
and inclination of executives to ad- 
here in their thought and action 
to the respective zones, or levels, of 
importance of the organizational 
structure to which they have been 
assigned. General officers are 
charged with the function of ad- 
ministration, senior officers with 
the function of management, and 
junior officers with the responsibili- 
ties entering into operative per- 
formance. If the members of each 
group will strive to develop their 
own ‘field and to integrate it with 
the other two, the problem of co- 
ordination, which enters with vital 
effect into the span of control, will 
be brought measurably within the 
range of solution. It is because of 
recognition of the importance of 
this objective that the distinctions 
existing among administration, 
management and operation have 
been stressed herein and their re- 
spective zones clearly indicated on 
the chart of functional organiza- 
tion. 

To sum up discussion of the span 
of control, it should be emphasized 
that it is a flexible rather than a 
rigid concept, which correlates 
highly with the goodness of or- 
ganization, the comprehensiveness 
of established definitions of au- 
thority and responsibility, the ex- 
tent to which understanding of ad- 
ministrative, managerial and op- 
erative policies is disseminated 
among all members of the staff, and 
the ability and willingness of ex- 
ecutives of all ranks to contribute 
in relatively equal measure to the 
sum-total of accomplishment set 
as an essential goal. 

Last, but by no means least, the 
question of incentive presents 
itself. There can be no doubt that 
in practice the span of control is 
greatly influenced by the urge to 








superior performance afforded by 
an appropriate and adequate form 
of incentive. Indeed, even at the 
risk of over-simplification of the 
problem, the opinion may be ven- 
tured that one of the prime pur- 
poses of an incentive is to achieve 
improved control as a_ certain 
means of capitalizing available 
human talent and thereby produc- 
ing enhanced operating results. 

There is every reason to believe 
that in the majority of business in- 
stitutions, including life insurance 
companies, more ability is available 
than is required to operate them 
successfully. The problem, in a 
nutshell, is to reduce the margin 
between the utilized and the total 
capacity of individual executives, 
and thus to raise materially the 
level of accomplishment. Properly 
devised and correctly applied plans 
of remuneration inevitably furnish 
an essential incentive and thus 
contribute in impressive degree to 
the strengthening of control. Con- 
sideration of the incentive values 
associated with the compensation 
of life insurance executives will be 
the subject of the next article in 
this series. 
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NDICATIONS are that life insurance in Canada js § pot bee 
approaching a new era in the matter of public re in the 
lations. This is evidenced in the recent appointment the url 
of Don C. Brown as associate secretary of the Can. positiv: 
dian Life Officers Association. Don Brown is an e. worker 

perienced newspaperman and that is what life inguyr. 

ance public relations in Canada have needed for some 
time. He has had wide reportorial experience not Wi 
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write your local Fridén Representa- pr ner an cama oe not been wholly successful in their individual and sented 
tive for complete information and Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. joint efforts to give both their policyholders and the of Ne\ 
availability of these calculators. general public a proper appreciation of the basic insura 
nature of life insurance company operations and the though 
relations between the companies and their policy- dividu: 
holders. as the 
; a | mm 9 ee “Accordingly, your committee has given much con- vertisi 
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5. If a veteran had a job on a second or third shift 
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not been only to strengthen our educational activities 
in the large urban centers, but to expand them in 
the urban-rural field and to direct them, in a more 
positive degree, to the housewife and the woman 
worker in business, in industry and on the farm.” 


& * * 


ITH this end in view, life insurance in Canada 

now intends to extend its advertising and pub- 
lic relations work. One of the steps to be taken in- 
volves a program directed straight at the possible 
farm market. The effect of this enlarged campaign, 
which carries the unanimous approval of the commit- 
tee on institutional advertising, would be to increase 
the total number of educational messages by over 25 
millions. 

Life insurance in Canada, also, has its eye on radio, 
and it would be a safe guess that within a short space 
of time this medium will be extensively used through- 
out the Dominion. Thé subject is being given most 
serious consideration, especially following the recep- 
tion which has been given the musical program pre- 
sented late each Sunday afternoon by the Prudential 
of Newark. True it is, the available market for life 
insurance in Canada more or less prohibits the 
thought of an individual company presenting an in- 
dividual program of any scope; but grouped together, 
as the companies are in Canada in their national ad- 
vertising program (individual company advertising is 
conducted separately from the institutional) it is felt 
that, in time, a suitable program could be developed 
for purely Canadian consumption. 
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ina plant and returns to find only one shift in opera- 
tion, he is entitled to employment in that shift. 

6. lf veterans were originally hired for the manu- 
facture of a war product which is discontinued in 
peacetime, there is no re-employment right. If, how- 
ever, the only change from a peace to a war product 
consisted of the addition of some machinery, per- 
manent employees working with that machinery 
would have a right to re-employment. 

7. A worker hired as a replacement for an inductee 
has no re-employment right even though he wasn’t 
told that he was merely a replacement. 

_ 8. If the replacement is up-graded to a permanent 
job and is then inducted he has a re-employment right. 

9. A bona fide independent contractor has no right 


to re-employment. 
* * * 


ELECTIVE Service has stressed that unusual 

cases must depend upon individual facts and cir- 
cumstances. It will not inflict too great a degree of 
hardship on individual employers. A recent Circuit 
Court decision stated “Unreasonable means more than 
inconvenient or undesirable. The Act intends that 
the employee should be restored to his position even 
though he has been temporarily replaced by a substi- 
tute who has been able, either by greater efficiency or 
rari acceptable personality, to make it desirable 
or the employer to make the change a permanent one.” 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Action—The story of how No- 
tional Service Life Insurance was 
sold to our Army in the South Pa- 
cific and in the Central Pacific is 
one of the most inspiring chapters 
in the history of the war and of 
the business. It is impressively told, 
beginning on Page 16. 


Design—In his article, ‘‘Scien- 
tific Approach to Structural De- 
sign,’ Dr. Hopf applies to the life 
insurance field the principles and 
techniques of organization which 
have become generally recognized 
in other fields of enterprise. These 
he incorporates into two ad- 
vanced designs, one on the func- 
tional and the other on the re- 
gional plan, which he recommends 
as guides to life insurance com- 
panies in their future organiza- 
tional development. See Page 10. 


Juvenile—Sales of life insurance 
at the very youngest ages are 
forging ahead rapidly. Some of 
the merchandising factors that en- 
ter into this healthy condition are 
succinctly outlined in the article 
that starts on Page 26. 


Suggestion—One company has 
devised a plan for rewarding 
those employees who submit ideas 
that will improve business, save 
money and make for increased ef- 
ficiency. How that plan operates 
and the results achieved are set 
forth on Page 6. 


ad * - 


Guess—If you think you are 
good at mental gymnastics, turn 
to Page |5 and see if you can 
identify the man who is the sub- 
ject of our “Guesswho" sketch this 
month. 
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Status Quo— 


CTION by the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Com- 
missioners, meeting in New 
York City, covered a wide va- 
riety of supervisory subjects. 
However, as was to have been 
expected, chief interest centered 
around the situation created by 
the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court that insurance 
is commerce and thus is under 
the Federal anti-trust laws. 

The complete legislative pro- 
gram of the commissioners, as 
fully cited) under “Review of 
the Month” in this issue of The 
Spectator did not, evidently, 
meet the contentions and beliefs 
of all the commissioners, to say 
nothing of all other insurance 
interests. The viewpoints rep- 
resented by those (mainly fire 
and casualty companies) who 
favor the Bailey- Walter Bill 
obviously do not coincide with 
the tenets held by the commis- 
sioners’ association. To recon- 
cile the divergencies, it seems 
likely that committee means will 
be utilized. 

On the other hand, there is 
little time before Congress ad- 
journs. At this writing, it seems 
scarcely likely that action will 
be taken by that body of such a 
nature as will satisfy all phases 
of insurance, if, indeed, any ac- 
tion be taken at all. If no ac- 
tion is taken, the whole matter 
goes over into the next session 
of Congress. In that event, there 
will be sufficient time in which 
to evaluate all the issues in- 
volved and it may even be that 
something can be devised which 
will reconcile the views of stock 
and mutual insurance, of all 
branches of the business and of 
the insurance commissioners. 

As matters stand at this writ- 
ing, the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners has 
authorized its president, Neweli 
R. Johnson, insurance commis- 
sioner of Minnesota, to “take 
such steps as in his judgment 
may be necessary to translate 
into legislative effect the legis- 
lative proposal submitted to the 
Congress of the United States 
by the executive committee of 
the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners or any 
changes not inconsistent with 
the basic principles thereof.” 


Whether or not that constitutes 
blanket authorization to Presi. 
dent Johnson to act on his own 
initiative and without further 
recourse to the opinions of his 
colleagues remains to be seen, 

Throughout all the proceed. 
ings, the life insurance compa 
nies have, in the main, gone 
along with the views of the com. 
missioners. At the same time, 
they have indicated that they do 
not feel that insurance should 
seek special privilege at the 
hands of the legislators. Their 
attitude has been one of cool 
and unflurried appraisal of the 
situation. It has acted as a bal- 
ance wheel under conditions that 
spell oscillation. 


Opportunity 


N a recent speech before the 

national executive committee 
of the American Legion, General 
Frank T. Hines, administrator of 
veterans affairs, pointed out that 
the total of National Service 
Life Insurance now in force has 
reached $125,000,000,000. There 
have been 16,500,000 applica- 
tions for an average amount of 
$9,100. Up to the close of Oc- 
tober, there have been payments 
of $729,393,300 under 87,340 
claims and total premiums re- 
ceived have been $1,341,400,000. 

In the handling of claims, the 
Veterans Administration has es- 
tablished nine area offices for 
disability claims with 90 per cent 
of cases currently adjudicated. 
During October alone, there 
were 26,312 claims filed for dis- 
ability with 24,969 of those ad- 
judicated. 

This recognition, by the men 
and women of the armed forces, 
of the value of life insurance as 
an institution argues well for 
the place that the institution 
will occupy in the peacetime 
future of our country. It is 4 
fact that life insurance was 4 
private institution and ideal 
which was available to America 
in its hour of war need. It 1 
therefore, logical that the great 
mass of our service personnel 
and their families should turn 
to life insurance in increasing 
numbers when victory is won. 
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NEXT MONTH 


ATCH for the annual Endorse- 

ment Number of The Spectator. 
in that, one of the greatest perennial 
canvassing documents that life insur- 
ance has known, will be found testi- 
monials to the value of the business 
from most of the nation's leaders. 
Cabinet members, heads of the 
Army, Navy and Air Corps and 
prominent citizens from all over the 
country tell your policyholders and 
prospects how and why life insurance 
is the greatest social force of this or 
any other century. 


N the fifteenth article of his series, 

Dr. Hopf will consider the incen- 
tive values associated with the com- 
pensation of life insurance executives 
and, on the strength of analysis of 
conditions in effect during the past 
thirty years in a selected group of 
companies, will draw conclusions 
which will be of special interest to the 
life insurance field. 


eee. even in a rising market, 
continues to be the main prob- 
lem affecting life insurance represen- 
tatives. From time to time, we have 
included in The Spectator a number 
of outstanding articles devoted to 
this phase of the business. Another 
important contribution along this line 
will appear in our January regular 


issue. 
— + 


URRENT and pertinent legal de- 

cisions are of continuing concern 
to every branch of life insurance op- 
eration. The department devoted to 
discussion of such matter has been a 
noteworthy feature of The Spectator. 
After absence from these columns for 
two issues, it will be resumed under 
the customary title of "Down To 
Cases,” 











The Public Interest 


OMETIMES it is claimed, by those who find it easy to 
criticize life insurance, that there is really no way in 
which the general public can be heard on problems di- 

rectly pertinent to the business. Even on the all-important 
topic of what kind of remedial legislation is best to meet 
the difficulties brought out by the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court that insurance is commerce, say a 
number of persons, there is not available a method for ac- 
curately gauging what the policyholder thinks. 

The collective policyholders, representing average and 
small-size contracts, do not attend insurance meetings even 
when such meetings touch more than lightly on matters that 
really concern the assured as well as the company officials 
and the producer. At most company-agency gatherings the 
policyholder is absent and in not a few instances there has 
been a kind of tacit silence regarding his status. The 
emphasis has often been on affairs that are concededly intra- 
insurance in character. 

However, the organizations which represent the larger 
policyholders, such as the insurance section of the Ameri- 
can Management Association and the Risk Research Insti- 
tute, are becoming more and more vocal in the expression 
of their beliefs. It is even possible that they, or some com- 
bination of them, will ultimately meet consistently with the 
insurance commissioners, the companies and the producers 
and bring with them a forthright delineation of complaint and 
of constructive criticism. The Risk Research Institute has 
already made a declaration which seeks to delay passage 
of the Bailey-Walter Bill, or any other permanent legisla- 
tion on the matter, “until the views of all affected parties— 
particularly the public which pays annual premiums of 
$8,000,000,000 or more—have been expressed and considered.” 

It is easy to see that if the legislative opinions, insurance- 
wise, of the buyers and the insurance commissioners are not 
reconciled with those of the company men and producers, 
little progress will be made either in the Senate or in the 
House. The legislators are notably susceptible to the 
vagaries of public thinking and, when it comes to insurance, 
to the considered attitude of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. 
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‘FOR THOSE YOU LOVE’ 


Army Division, the 27th, that “If you should hap- 

pen to ‘stop one,’ it would be mighty comforting to 
know that, while God was taking care of you, your 
insurance would be taking care of those you love.” 
The speaker was Major General George W. Griner, 
whose picture appears on the front cover of this is- 
sue of The Spectator and who made the comment in 
a communication to his Division, which urged every 
man to take full advantage of National Service Life 
Insurance as issued by the government of the United 
States. 

The Commander also included the statement that: 
“Although a perfect score on government life insur- 
ance may seem to have little to do with what we'll do 
when we meet the Jap, it has plenty to do with it. 
When a man takes out insurance, he indicates that he 
recognizes and accepts a responsibility. A responsible 
soldier is a good soldier, and a good Division is a lot 
of good soldiers.” 

The same can be said of every civilian in our coun- 
try. A man who takes out life insurance indicates 
that he recognizes and accepts his responsibility to 
himself, to his family and to his country. A re- 
sponsible citizen is a good citizen—and a good nation 
is a lot of good citizens. 

It must not be forgotten that life insurance in the 
United States is an institution and an ideal that was 
created by private enterprise and was founded on the 
independent American system of personal thrift and 
initiative. It has been indeed fortunate for the United 
States as a country that it had such institutions, 
founded in private venture capital, to guard it and its 
citizens when the foe attacked. 

The giant industries that today make it possible for 
the United States to produce about 80 per cent of the 
world’s airplanes and pilots; the vast business enter- 


| was rightly said to the men of New York’s own 
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prises that have placed our country in the position of 
being the sole savior of the world against totalitarian 
government—all were created, not by paternalistic 
government, but by private citizens who believed in 
the American way of life, the American method of 
risk and gain, the American spirit of individualism. 
Life insurance, perhaps more than any one creation 
of the American people as individuals, is what stands 
between the soldier and disaster to his family. The 
fact that that private creation has been _ intelli- 
gently utilized by government for the good of all is 
only another tribute to its intrinsic adaptability and 
intrinsic worth. It is essentially, something of the 
people, by the people and for the people. And it is 
as effective and humanitarian in peace as in war. It 
is a symbol of private independence, privately arrived 
at through the interdependence of responsible indi- 
viduals. 

Not for nothing could the commander of the 27th 
Division write that: “When you get right down to 
it, each man in this man’s Army is fighting for the 
people back home. A man who has shown that he’s 
willing to risk his life for someone’s political free- 
dom should not hesitate to spend a very little of his 
money to insure their financial freedom.” 

The men and women of the United States who are 
in the armed forces today know the true value and 
meaning of life insurance. The civilians of our coul- 
try today, and the millions who will again be civilians 
when this war ends, all know as never before what 
life insurance can mean to them and their families. 
The life insurance agents and companies have a Col 
tinuing duty to perform—that is, to see to it that the 
business in which they are engaged persists in its 
will and its endeavor to give to the people of the 
United States the greatest amount of protection 4 
the least possible cost. 
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"MY BEST INVESTMENT” 


“Although years have passed, it seems 
like yesterday that I was enjoying my most 
successful period in my business experi- 
ence. Practically every undertaking I was 
connected with was profitable. During this 
time I built up a substantial savings and 
like other successful business men decided 
to invest it in order to have an income 
when the time came to turn over the re- 
sponsibility of my business to a younger 
man. My business associates, all successful 
men, had their own ideas about investments 
and each of them tried to convince me that 
their own plan was the best. 

“I carefully considered each suggestion 
but none came up to my requirements. 
Then, one day, my insurance man showed 
me the very thing for which I was look- 
ing—a Retirement Income policy. I espe- 
cially liked the two-way job it would do: 
first, supply protection for my family if I 
should suddenly be taken from them; sec- 
ond, provide a monthly income for me at 
an age when I would like to take life easy 
and enjoy the hobbies and sports that have 
always appealed to me. Well, you can be 
sure I purchased that policy and it certainly 
turned out to be the best investment over 
the years. I have seen every one of the 
others suggested by my friends prove un- 
satisfactory in one way or another.” 

The wise decision made by this retired 
business man is one that has proved most 
profitable for many others. Perhaps you, 
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too, are concerned about your two-way 
problem of protection for your family and 
a retirement income for yourself. Investi- 
gate the popular low cost Western and 
Southern retirement income contracts—or 
better still, consult with your Western and 
Southern representative who will be glad 
to outline a program designed exactly ac- 
cording to your desires. His training and 
experience have qualified him to make 
recommendations that will be in keeping 
with your needs and circumstances. Call 
him today. There is no obligation save his 
to render complete service. 





THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. F. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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A Tree Grows in....... 


The insurance agent who sells accident insurance to business 
and professional men is cultivating a tree that produces bounti- 


ful crops of both personal and business lines. 





The tree thrives throughout the United States and Canada. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
LM hines of Insurance—FKidelity and Surely Bonds 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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FLUENT PHRASE 


There is a best way of presenting an insurance plan. So, 
Aetna S alesmen memorize a Company-planned sales 
talk. They give it with ease and fluency because they 
know it. They know it. No uncertainty or vagueness. No 
hewildered groping for a decisive clincher. Instead, an exact, 


flowing, deft story told convincingly and heard willingly. 


A TNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
THE ACTNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
Pith AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, ( onnecticut 
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THERE WAS A MAN 
called 
SOCRATES 


This sage of ancient Attica was so erudite that his name, 
even after centuries have elapsed, is synonymous with 
wisdom. 


When Socrates spoke, the people listened, and great was 
their surprise one day when they heard him observe: 
“Love is greater than the Parthenon.” 


This was almost too much! The artistic Athenians regarded 
this great temple erected by Pericles as the masterpiece 
of classic Greece. But Socrates was right. 


The Parthenon crumbles—Love survives! 


Further evidence of this truth may be found within the 
covers of this book; for in virtually every instance, 
the man who owned a policy was motivated by his 
deep affection for those his life insurance is protecting. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Jo KANSAS CITY LIFE’S 


G. I. Joes: 


Making secure the “American Way of Life” through waging 


war—that is your assignment today—and a hard one it is, too. 


Tomorrow — when the order of the day says “Mission Ac- 
complished”—~you will be returning to a better civilian life than 
the one you left. Your responsibility then, as before, will be to 
use your life insurance knowledge and skills in helping your fel- 
low citizens achieve individual financial security—the backbone 


of our democracy. 


To enable you to be more successful in discharging this re- 
sponsibility, Kansas City Life has developed while you were 
away new and effective selling tools, new training material and 


refresher courses, new sales literature and prestige builders. 


All of these things will open up new avenues for your greater 
success in your old job—you will be better equipped to build 
“SECURITY ASSURED” for those whom you serve. 








a KANSAS CITY LIFE 
cumumm < . INSURANCE COMPANY . 
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“AssuRED 






W. E. BIXBY, President 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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National Protection 


N the fighting fronts of this Second World War, Amer- 
O icans in the armed forces protect the land that they 

call home. Day and night, on the ground, in the air, 
on the seas and under the ocean surfaces, the men and 
women of the Land of the Free beat back oppression, dicta- 
torship and the evil genius of fanatical enemies who would 
impose slavery of body and mind on the other peoples of the 
earth. 

Our troops at home and abroad, of every branch of the 
service, men and women, typify the active protection that is 
given to our nation in their struggles, their sufferings and 
their blood. Behind that protection, and doing their full best 
to support it worthily, are the civilian enterprises which 
private ideals and private venture capital have created. Great 
among these is life insurance, itself a beneficent protection 
against want and fear. 

In this, the sixty-second annual issue of its Endorsement 
Number, The Spectator presents conclusive proof of the 
value of life insurance as a major contribution to the wel- 
fare of the nation, especially effective in this hour of our 
stress. If a strong nation be one which is well led and 
wherein the people follow the advice of honest, great- 
hearted and God-fearing leaders, then the sound counsel of 
such leaders will be found in these pages for America has 
ever been doubly blessed by inherent strength and by the 
quality of its leadership in time of trial by the sword. 


EREIN, many of the most distinguished men of our 

country urge our citizens to thrift and the purchase of 
adequate amounts of life insurance. The President of the 
United States and seven of his predecessors in that office 
contribute their recognition of the accomplishments and 
efficacy of life insurance as a means of saving and as a pro- 
tection for individual, for home and for family and de- 
pendents. Governors of the several States, both past and 
present, testify to the essential worth of life insurance and 
the freedom from want and fear which it brings to policy- 
holders. Members of the country’s cabinet add their voices 
to the same end. Spokesmen for business, law, labor and 
finance join in recognizing what life insurance has done and 
can do. Clerical and civic notables, by their voluntary ex- 
pressions, point out that a life insurance policy is a charter 
of freedom and a personal evidence of the will to meet and 
accept responsibility. In addition, hundreds of policyhold- 
ers, in this Endorsement Number, set down their conviction 
that life insurance is a bulwark against adversity which all 
should possess. 


W. EUGENE ROESCH 


The Spectator’s Publication Office: Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia $9, Pe. Tel. Sherwood 1424. New York Office: 108 Maiden Lane. Tel. Whitehall 38-1263. 
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NEW LAWS AFFECTING 


Important recent changes in statutes which define the rela- 


tion between the payor of life insurance premiums and the 


final disposition of policy proceeds. 


Estate Tax Law provided that the proceeds of in- 

surance policies taken out by the decedent upon his 
own life were, at his death, includible in the value 
of his estate. A special exemption was granted, how- 
ever, to $40,000 of such proceeds when payable to 
beneficiaries, other than to, or for, the benefit of de- 
cedent’s estate. 

During that quarter of a century there was much 
confusion and litigation as to the exact meaning of 
the words “taken out.” Was it the intention of Con- 
gress to include life insurance proceeds in the estate 
by reason of the fact that the decedent had paid the 
premiums, or on the basis of his ownership of the 
contract? No one seemed to be quite certain of the 
proper interpretation. This is evidenced by the rul- 
ings, regulations and court decisions of that period, 
which wavered from one theory to the other, clearly 
indicating the ambiguity of this provision of the law. 


Fi: a period of nearly twenty-five years the Federal 


Later Definitions 


When one hears the statement, “I have taken out 
life insurance for the protection of my family,” a 
picture is immediately created of an applicant for a 
policy submitting to a physical examination and ac- 
cepting the contract for the payment of the initial 
premium. This picture would never include the pay- 
ment of the subsequent or renewal premiums. Fur- 
thermore, it would be rather unusual, except in rare 
cases, to take into consideration the ownership or con- 
trol of the contract. Hence, it is quite apparent that 
the common usage of the term “taken out” was of no 
practical assistance in arriving at its significance for 
tax purposes. 

The obvious result of all this confusion and litiga- 
tion was the development of two schools of thought. 
One of these schools reasoned somewhat as follows: 


Life insurance proceeds should be treated for 
tax purposes on a fair and equitable basis as 
compared with other forms of property. If a 
decedent had purchased stocks, bonds, real 
estate, or any other asset, during his lifetime, 
paying the full cost out of his own resources, 
these assets would not be subject to tax as a 
part of his estate if he had irrevocably disposed 
of them prior to his death, unless, of course, he 
had disposed of them in contemplation of death 
or by a transfer intended to take effect at or 
after his death. Why, then, should his life in- 
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surance proceeds be included in the value of 
his estate, if, at the (ime of his death, he had 
retained none of the legal incidents of owner- 
ship in the policy, merely because he had paid 
the premiums? 


But the second school advanced an entirely different 
point of view, which might be expressed briefly as 
follows: 


Life insurance, being testamentary in char- 
acter, cannot be treated in the same manner as 
other forms of property for tax purposes. The 
actual proceeds do not come into being until the 
death of the insured, and, therefore, how can 
he dispose of them PRIOR to his death? Con- 
sequently, the most essential feature of a life 
insurance policy is the provision for a transfer 
to take effect at the death of the insured, and, 
for this reason, it is quite natural that the pro- 
ceeds should become a part of his estate for tax 
purposes. 


Both of these viewpoints are extreme and exag- 
gerated, as will be apparent on closer examination. 
Of course, it must be admitted that a life insurance 
contract cannot be treated exactly the same as other 
forms of property for tax purposes. This is due 
primarily to the fact that the policy includes one im- 
portant factor that no other asset offers; namely, a 
substantial enhancement of value at the death of the 
insured, which is an accretion definitely attributable 
to the occasion of death. On the other hand, the en- 
tire proceeds do not come into being at the death of 
the insured, and, therefore, they are not wholly testa- 
mentary in character, since most life insurance con- 
tracts contain substantial cash values that are avail- 
able prior to death, these values increasing annually 
as the premiums are paid. Hence, the only amount 
that is definitely attributable to the death of the 
insured is the excess of the face value at death over 
the cash value available immediately prior thereto. 


Possible Simplification 


Would it not seem that these two schools of thought 
might have been reconciled without additional com- 
plications? Surely, a few simple amendments wo 
have been adequate. But when the law was revi 
in 1942, it became more intricate than ever. Now, 
in order to determine whether life insurance pro 
ceeds are includible in the value of the estate of 4 
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linquish all right, title and interest in the pol- 
icy for value received in money or money’s 
worth? 

If the answer to this question is yes—the 
proceeds are not includible in the value of his 
estate. 

(a) Was the policy payable to or for the bene- 
fit of the estate of the decedent? 

(b) Did the decedeni. retain any legal incident 
of ownership in the policy up to the time of 
his death? 

(c) Did the decedent, during his lifetime, re- 
linquish all right, title and interest in the pol- 
icy by a transfer made in contemplation of 
death, by a transfer intended to take effect at 
or after his death, or by a transfer under 
which he retained a reversionary interest? 

If the answer to any one of these three ques- 
tions is yes—the proceeds are includible in the 
value of his estate. 

Did the decedent, during his lifetime, re- 
linquish all right, title and interest in the pol- 





POLICY BENEFICIARIES 


icy as a completed gift; that is, not for value 
received in money or money’s worth, not by 
transfer made in contemplation of death, not 
by transfer intended to take effect at or after 
death, and not by transfer retaining a rever- 
sionary interest? 
If the answer to this question is yes—then it 
is necessary to determine: 
(a) Was the gift completed before January 
10, 1941? 
(b) What amount of premiums was paid 
directly or indirectly by the decedent? 
In the case of a gift completed prior to Jan- 
uary 10, 1941, only that portion of the pro- 
ceeds is includible in the value of the estate 
as is represented by the proportion that the 
premiums paid directly or indirectly by the de- 
cedent after January 10, 1941, bears to the 
total of all the premiums paid for the policy. 
In the case of a gift completed after January 
10, 1941, that portion of the proceeds is in- 
cludible in the value of the estate as is repre- 
sented by the proportion that the total pre- 
miums paid directly or indirectly by the 
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Federal and State legislative bodies have, in recent years, brought about important changes in the insurance picture. 
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_ decedent, regardless of when paid, bears to the 
total of all the premiums paid for the policy. 

A review of these questions clearly indicates that 
three of the factors required in order to determine 
whether the proceeds are includible in the value of 
the estate are easily obtainable, while the other two 
factors involve complications which often lead to con- 
fusion and extended litigation. 

For example, it is a very simple matter to ascer- 
tain the following: 


(1) Was the policy sold or exchanged for value 
received? 


(2) Was the policy payable to or for the benefit 
of the decedent’s estate? 


(3) Did the decedent retain any legal incident of 
ownership in the contract? 


Would it not be ideal if the law could stop right at 
this point? But in order to prevent evasive dona- 
tions of property, additional provisions are, of course, 
necessary. These include clauses aimed at transfers 
made in contemplation of death, transfers intended to 
take effect at or after death, retention of a reversion- 
ary interest, and all similar conveyances. While it 
is admitted that these provisions are necessary to 
prevent tax evasion, it should be definitely noted that 
they apply to the transfer of all forms of property 
and not exclusively to life insurance. 

It cannot be admitted, however, that the factor 
pertaining to the direct or indirect payment of pre- 
miums by the insured is either necessary or reason- 
able. In fact, it is probably the one provision that 
will cause the greatest amount of confusion. Fur- 
thermore, it is unfair in the treatment of life insur- 
ance for tax purposes, for it permits a beneficiary 
with independent means, who needs no such conces- 
sion, to purchase tax-free insurance, while the same 
right.is denied to a beneficiary who has no separate 
funds, but who may be dependent upon the decedent 
and greatly in need of such protection. 

At this point it might be of interest to examine the 
present law and regulations relative to this important 
premium-payment subject before attempting to find 
a simple solution to the problem. 

The present law provides, in part, that there shall 
be included in the value of the gross estate of the 
decedent, proceeds of life insurance to the extent of 
the amount receivable by the executor, and 


“to the extent of the amount receivable by all 
other beneficiaries as insurance under policies 
upon the life of the decedent (A) purchased 
with premiums, or other consideration, paid 
directly or indirectly by the decedent, in pro- 
portion that the amount so paid by the decedent 
bears to the total premiums paid for the insur- 
ance, * * * For the purposes of clause (A) of 
this paragraph, if the decedent transferred, by 
assignment or otherwise, a policy of insurance, 
the amount paid directly or indirectly by the 
decedent shall be reduced by an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the amount paid directly 
or indirectly by the decedent as the considera- 
tion in money or money’s worth received by the 
decedent for the transfer bears to the value of 
the policy at the time of the transfer. * * * 

“* * * premiums or other consideration paid 
with property held as community property by 
the insured and surviving spouse under the law 
of any State, Territory, or possession of the 
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United States, or any foreign country, shall be 
considered to have been paid by the insured, 
except such part thereof as may be shown to 
have been received as compensation for per- 
sonal services actually rendered by the surviy- 
ing spouse or derived originally from such 
compensation or from separate property of the 
sufviving spouse; * * * 

“The amendments * * * shall be applicable 
only to estates of decedents dying afier the date 
of the enactment of this Act (October 21, 1942), 
but in determining the proportion of the pre- 
miums or other consideration paid directly or 
indirectly by the decedent (but not the total 
premiums paid) the amount so paid by the 
decedent on or before January 10, 1941, shall be 
excluded if at no time after such date the de- 
cedent possessed an incident of ownership in 
the policy.” 


The present regulations provide, in part, as follows: 


“The purchase of insurance upon the life of 
the decedent is attributed to the decedent even 
though the premiums, or other consideration, 
are paid only indirectly by the decedent. As 
thus used, the phrase ‘paid indirectly by the 
decedent’ is intended to be broad in scope. For 
example, if the decedent transfers funds to his 
wife so that she may purchase insurance on his 
life, and she purchases such insurance, the pay- 
ments are considered to have been made by the 
decedent even though they are not directly 
traceable to the precise funds transferred by 
the decedent. A decedent similarly pays the 
premiums, or other consideration, if payment 
is made by a corporation which is his alter ego 
or by a trust whose income is taxable to him, 
as, for example, a funded insurance trust. A 
payment is also made by the decedent if the 
decedent’s employer makes the.payment as com- 
pensation for services.” 


_In regard to the transfer of an insurance policy for 
less than its value in money or money’s worth, the 
regulations give the following example: 


“Assume the decedent purchased for a single 
premium of $600 an insurance policy paying 
$1,200 upon his death. If at a time when the 
replacement cost of the same or a similar policy 
is $900, the decedent gives such policy to his 
wife for a partial consideration of $600, the 
$600 premium originally paid by the decedent 
would be reduced by an amount which bears 
the same ratio to $600 (the amount paid by the 
decedent) as $600 (the consideration paid by 
the wife) bears to $900. Therefore, the de- 
cedent will be considered to have paid $200 in 
premiums and 200/600 of the $1,200 proceeds, 
or $400, will be included in his gross estate.” 


In view of the fact that these amendments to the 
law and regulations have been in force for only two 
years, it is rather early to expect interpretation 0 
them by the courts. It is believed, however, because 
of the many questions that are bound to arise in com 
nection with the indirect payment of premiums by 
the insured, that quite a volume of decisions will be 
required before all of the uncertainties have beet 
eliminated. In the absence of a clear definition © 
these new provisions, however, it might be helpful to 
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briefly review some of the earlier cases which have 
dealt with this subject of premium payment. 


Cases Concerning Husband and Wife: 


In 1929—The Board of Tax Appeals held that the 
proceeds should be included in the decedent’s estate 
where the policies were issued on the life of the wife, 
made payable to her estate at death, and the right to 
change the beneficiary reserved to her. The husband 
paid all of the premiums, kept the policies in his safe 
deposit box, and was the executor of his wife’s estate. 
The board stated, however, that the husband, as ex- 
ecutor, was not the beneficiary of the policies. 

In 1936—The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, 8th Circuit, held that the regulations have al- 
ways recognized the source of the premiums as hav- 
ing a vital bearing on the construction of the phrase 
“taken out,” and that the premium payment test is 
more consonant with the language of the statutory 
provision than is the ownership test. In this case the 
husband was the insured and had the right to change 
the beneficiary, but the wife had paid slightly over 
half the premiums. 

In 1988—The United States Supreme Court held 
that where policies were issued on the husband’s life 
after marriage, the wife being the sole beneficiary, 
and all premiums being paid from community funds, 
only one-half of the proceeds were includible in the 
husband’s estate. The decedent had the right to 
change the beneficiary. 

In 1938—The Board of Tax Appeals held that where 
the policy was owned by a corporation in which the 
insured was a stockholder, officer and director, but 
where the proceeds were payable to the wife of the 
insured, the proceeds were not includible in his es- 
tate. The board stated that the insured did not own 
the policies and had only a limited power to name and 
change the beneficiary with the approval of the cor- 
poration. 

In 1989—The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, 8th Circuit, held that the insurance proceeds 
should be included in the estate of the insured where 
his wife was the beneficiary and a corporation, of 
which he was president, had paid the premiums. The 
husband and wife had entered into an agreement 
under which the wife was to return to the corpora- 
tion the premiums paid plus interest and a portion of 
the proceeds, in the event that the husband should die 
before age 40. If the husband lived to age 40, the 
wife agreed to return to the corporation the premiums 
paid plus interest, and thereafter the corporation 
would have no further claim to the policy or its pro- 
ceeds. The husband died at age 30. 

In 1941—The Board of Tax Appeals held that where 
the insured paid the first annual premium and his 
wife paid all subsequent premiums out of her own 
funds, only such portion of the proceeds of the policy 
48 is allocable to the premium paid by the decedent 
'8 Includible in his gross estate, even though the trans- 
fer of the interests under the policy was not complete 
for estate tax purposes until the decedent’s death. 

In 1942—The Board of Tax Appeals decided that 
under the following circumstances the proceeds of the 
Policy Were not includible in the decedent’s estate, 
either as a transfer to take effect at death or as a 
transfer with reversionary interest retained. On De- 
cember 9, 1935, the decedent’s wife opened a checking 
account. On December 10, 1935, the decedent issued 
4 check to his wife for $85,000, which she deposited 
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in the new account. Subsequently, the decedent paid 
a gift tax on the $85,000. On December 16, 1935, an 
insurance company issued to the wife a $100,000 
single premium insurance policy on the decedent’s life 
for a consideration of $85,317, and the same day the 
insurance company issued an annuity to the decedent 
for a consideration of $24,683. .The insurance policy 
would not have been issued without the annuity. The 
board stated that the transfer of the $85,000 was a 
completed gift of cash subject to no restriction upon 
its use. 


Cases Concerning Group Insurance: 


In 19386—The Board of Tax Appeals held that the 
proceeds of the policy were not includible in the de- 
cedent’s estate where a corporate client of the decedent 
had taken out group insurance on its employees and 
included the decedent in the group. The premiums 
were paid by the corporation, but the decedent’s wife 
was named as the beneficiary, with the right reserved 
to the insured to change the beneficiary. 

In 1939—The Board of Tax Appeals decided, where 
the decedent was insured under a policy designated 
as “group life insurance,” upon which premiums were 
paid by an organization with which he was associated 
and of which he was a director, that while the insured 
did not pay the premiums directly, nevertheless, they 
were paid by him indirectly, and the proceeds were 
includible in his estate. 

In 1942—The Board of Tax Appeals decided, where 
group insurance premiums were paid by the employer, 
the decedent making only partial reimbursement, that 
the proceeds were includible in the insured’s estate 
only in the proportion which the amount paid by the 
decedent bore to the total premiums. The decedent 
had the right to change the beneficiary. 

In 1943—The Board of Tax Appeals decided that 
no part of the proceeds of group insurance were in- 
cludible in the decedent’s estate when paid to named 
beneficiaries, where all of the premiums were paid 
by the employer. The board stated that the premiums 
were not paid as additional compensation, nor were 
they gifts. 


Cases Concerning Corporations 
and Partnerships: 


In 1931—The United States District Court, West- 
ern District of Missouri, held that the policies were 
not taken out by the decedent, that the premiums were 
not paid, either directly or indirectly, by him, and that 
no part of the proceeds should be included in his es- 
tate, under the following circumstances. The decedent 
was a majority stockholder in a newspaper corpora- 
tion. Policies on his life were taken out pursuant 
to a trust agreement between the decedent and the 
corporation. This agreement provided that the insur- 
ance proceeds should be applied by the trustee to pur- 
chase the stock held by the decedent in the corpora- 
tion on behalf of officers and employees. The pre- 
miums were paid by the corporation. The court stated 
that the theory upon which the tax was assessed obvi- 
ously was this: That since the premiums were paid 
by the corporation, and since the decedent was an 
owner of stock in the corporation, payment of the 
premiums by the corporation was a payment by the 
stockholder of a part of the total premium propor- 
tionate to his holdings. It held, however, that a cor- 
poration is a separate entity from any of the stock- 
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holders, and that a payment by the corporation is in 
no sense a payment by the stockholders of the cor- 
poration. 

In 1932—The United States District Court, District 
of Massachusetts, held that the payment of premiums 
by a partnership did not place the policies beyond the 
scope of the law. Two brothers were business part- 
ners. One brother applied for insurance on his own 
life, making it payable to the other brother, who was 
not made accountable to the firm for the proceeds, 
although the premiums were paid by the partnership. 
Apparently, in this case, the Commissioner took the 
position that, as only one-half of the premiums were 
paid by the decedent, only one-half of the proceeds 
should be included in his estate. 

In 1986—The Board of Tax Appeals held that the 
payment of premiums by a corporation was compen- 
sation for services and that the policy was taken out 
by the decedent upon his own life. The decedent was 
insured on his own application, although the pre- 
miums were paid by a corporate beneficiary, of which 
he was the managing director. Later the policy was 
assigned to the decedent “as some slight evidence of 
appreciation and recognition of these valuable ser- 
vices.” The insured designated his wife as the bene- 
ficiary, but retained the right to change the bene- 
ficiary. 

In 1986—The Board of Tax Appeals held that the 
policies were taken out by the decedent upon his own 
life, and, therefore, the proceeds were includible in 
the value of his estate, where a law partnership of 
which he was a member paid the premiums in com- 
pliance with an agreement that the proceeds should 
be accepted by the wife, as beneficiary, in lieu of cer- 
tain interests of decedent in the firm. The decedent 
had the right to change the beneficiary. 


Cases Concerning Trusts: 


In 1936—-The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, 2nd Circuit, held that the decedent had paid the 
premiums for three years and that the trustees had 
paid them for two years, where the insured had cre- 
ated a trust with income producing property for the 
benefit of his children. The policies in question had 
been made payable to the trustees and the right to 
change the beneficiary had been waived, but such 
right was restored to the insured prior to his death. 

In this decision, the court said: 


“While the income of the trust applied as 
here might be treated as the grantor’s for tax 
purposes, . . . or when used to pay his own 
obligation ..., in point of fact, the money used 
to pay the premium was not.his. It belonged to 
the beneficiaries. The trustees were empowered 
and directed to use the trust income to pay 
premiums, provided in their sound discretion 
they thought such use of the trust income would 
not deprive the beneficiary of proper education 
and support during minority or proper care in 
illness. The payments discharged no obligation 
of the grantor. In such circumstances, there is 
no ground for saying that the premiums were 
paid by the insured indirectly. 

“The trustees paid the premiums and kept 
the policies alite. The insured’s estate should 
not now be called upon to pay the tax on all. It 
would be unjust to tax as part of the decedent’s 
estate that which had been bought and paid for 
by another.” 
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At this point a word of caution may be necessary; 
namely, that the foregoing cases were decided at a 
time when the law and regulations were not analogous 
to the present provisions. Hence, it is quite natural 
to assume that a different conclusion might now be 
réached in some of the decisions on a similar state 
ment of facts. It is reiterated, therefore, that this 
brief review of previous cases under prior law is in- 
tended merely to bring out the varied assortment of 
questions that are bound to arise in connection with 
the term “direct or indirect” when applied to the pay- 
ment of premiums by the insured, and to indicate cer- 
tain lines of reasoning which have been used by the 
courts in the past. 


Present Federal Law 


The present Federal Income Tax Law provides that 
where the income of a trust “is, or in the discretion 
of the grantor or of any person not having a sub 
stantial adverse interest in the disposition of such 
part of the income may be, applied to the payment of 
premiums upon policies of insurance on the life of 
the grantor,” then the income is taxable to him. An 
exception is made in the case of insurance payable to 
charitable or similar tax-exempt organizations. A 
few cases pertaining to this provision of the income 
tax law may help to clarify this provision. 

In 1941—The United States Circuit Court of Ap 
peals, 3rd Circuit, held that all of the income was 
taxable to the husband, as the real object of the trust 
was to carry insurance on his life. The trust was 
created by the wife and consisted of (a) corporate 
bonds of a par value of $126,000, which had been 
received from her father’s estate, (b) a note for 
$200,000 payable to the wife and signed by the hus- 
band, and (c) insurance of $200,000 on the husband's 
life payable to the wife as beneficiary. The income 
of the trust was payable to the husband, after the 
payment of premiums and expenses, for life, and the 
trustees might advance principal to the husband upon 
the consent of the wife, if living, otherwise, upon the 
consent of the trustees. 

In 1944—The Tax Court decided in three cases as 
follows: 

(1) The taxpayer created an irrevocable trust, of 
which his wife was to receive the income, taxpayer 
retaining no substantial control over the trust prop- 
erty, and the remainder going to his children or their 
issue. Later, in the same year, the taxpayer created 
three irrevocable trusts for the benefit of each of 
his three children and transferred insurance policies 
on his own life to these three trusts. The trustees 
were not obligated to pay the premiums from any 
funds transferred to the trusts by the grantor. For 
three years the premiums were paid by the wife out 
of the income of her trust without the husband’s 
direction or control. It was held that the income 
from the trust created for the wife’s benefit and used 
for the payment of the premiums is not taxable to 
the husband. The Commissioner has acquiesced in 
this decision. 

(2)The husband created an irrevocable trust, of 
which his wife was to receive the income. Later, 
husband’s financial status did not warrant keeping all 
of his insurance in force, and the wife used a part 
of her income to pay premiums. When the trust was 
created there was no thought of using the income 
for this purpose. It was held that the husband’s a> 
proval of such payment was not the exercise of any 
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control on his part and that the income of the trust 
was not taxable to him. 

(3) Both the husband and wife created a trust 
for the benefit of their children. The husband con- 
tributed insurance policies on his life, and the wife 
contributed income producing property. The income 
was not required to be used to pay the insurance pre- 
miums, although it was so applied. The husband was 
the sole trustee but had no right to the income or 
corpus of the trust. The Commissioner included the 
income in the returns of both the husband and wife. 
It was held (a) that the unlimited power to manage 
the trust property did not make the husband taxable 
on the income where he gained no economic benefit, 
(b) that the income was not taxable to the husband 
as he was not the grantor of the income producing 
property, and (c) that the income was taxable to the 
wife as she could have used it to discharge her own 
obligations to support her children. Two members 
of the court dissented. 

Is it not now quite apparent that the term “paid 
directly or indirectly by the decedent” may be even 
more baffling than the phrase “taken out by the 
decedent upon his own life?” And here are a few 
additional questions yet to be answered: 


(1) What is meant by the following statement 
which is found in the present regulations: “if the 
decedent transfers funds to his wife so that she may 
purchase insurance on his life, and she purchases 
such insurance, the payments are considered to have 
been made by the decedent even though they are not 
directly traceable to the precise funds transferred by 
the decedent?” 

The dictionary defines “fund” as “a sum of money 
or stock of convertible wealth employed in, set aside 
for, or available for a business enterprise or other 
purpose.” Assume, therefore, that a husband gives 
securities to his wife, in trust or otherwise, and she 
uses only the income from the fund to pay premiums 
for insurance on his life, would it be held that the 
premiums had been paid indirectly by the husband? 
Would it be necessary to determine whether the wife 
had purchased the insurance on her husband’s recom- 
mendation? Would the income be covered by the 
phrase “not directly traceable to the precise funds 
transferred by the decedent?” 


(2) In regard to premiums paid by a corporation 
on insurance on the life of a stockholder, how con- 
trolling is the term “alter ego,” as used in the regu- 
lations? Must the stockholder have a full, majority 
or only a substantial interest in the business? 

(3) In regard to trusts, will it be held that the 
grantor is indirectly paying the premiums if the trust 
income is taxable to him under the income tax law, 
and otherwise if it is not so taxable to him? 

(4) In the case of group insurance, will it be held 
that the employee is indirectly paying the premiums, 
or that he has a legal incident of ownership in the 
Policy if he has merely the right to change the bene- 


‘ficiary ? 


All of these questions, and many others, might be 
entirely avoided by eliminating the premium payment 
‘est from the law. A simple suggestion that would 
accomplish this result follows: 


(1) Exclude from the decedent’s estate the entire 
proceeds of policies: 
(a) Disposed of by the insured, during his 
(Concluded on page 45) 
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3 PRACTICAL AIDS 
TO SOUND ~* 
PENSION PLANNING 


The Guardian Life, through its spe- 
cial Home Office Pension Planning 
Department, offers underwriters 
three distinct advantages . . . 


1 The assistance of skilled pension 
specialists in the analysis of 
pension problems. 


? Pension plans individually tail- 
ored to meet the specific needs 
of each of your business clients. 


A wide range of life insur- 

> ance and annuity contracts— 
created exclusively for pension 
use. 


By centering responsibility for the 
development of sound pension pro- 
posals upon the Home Office staff, 
the underwriter is free to continue 
his normal production and servicing 
of individual insurance. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—NEW YORK CITY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY ESTABLISHED 1860 
GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 84 YEARS 
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Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


In many cases insurance is the 
major method by which the family 
can be safeguarded and its station in 
life maintained. Wage earners, salar- 
ied men, and executives in a position 
to carry insurance can ill afford to be 
without its protection. 


Harry L. Hopkins + 
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Winston Churchill said: 


“I would like to write the word ‘insure’ 
over the door of every cottage and upon 
the blotting book of every public man, be- 
cause I am convinced that for sacrifices 
which are inconceivably small, families can 
be secured against catastrophes which 
otherwise would smash them up forever, 

“It is our duty to arrest the ghastly waste, 
not merely of human happiness, but of 
national health and strength which follows 
when, through the death of the bread. 
winner, the frail boat in which the for- 
tunes of the family are embarked, found. 
ers, and the women and children are left 
to struggle helplessly on the dark waters 
of a friendless world.” 
















Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Adversity tests both men and institu- 
tions. When history records the events 
through which we have recently passed 
it will depict how investment in life in- 
surance eased the strain and alleviated 
the distress of the individual. The sta- 
bility of life insurance as an investment 
has been demonstrated in a time of 
great stress. 


Paut V. McNutt 
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T is my observation 
that aside from the 
vitally important protec- 
tive features, money in- 
vested in or“inary life 
insurance brings as 
great a return to the 
average individual who 
rightly maintains his 
payments to the age of 
60 as most other kinds 
of investment. 


Henry A. WALLACE 
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HE best guardian of the purse that has ever been 

discovered is the life insurance policy. The out- 
standing fact of the necessity of safe investments of 
vast accumulations of life insurance companies gives 
us striking illustration of the impossibility of promot- 
ing the prosperity of the community by starving the 
instrumentalities of public service. 

It is well constantly to emphasize that life insurance 
is the effective agency of thrift. | like to think of the 
spirit of life insurance, for it is the spirit of achieve- 
ment. 


Cuartes Evans Hucites 


oem 
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Le insurance has come to occupy a 
significant and important place in the 
social order for the evident reason that 
it supplies a logical answer to one of 
man's most basic desires—the desire for 
security, To the bread-winner of the fam- 
ily and to his dependents it gives that 
feeling of security which is born of the 
knowledge that these dependents need 
not suffer in want when he has passed 
away. Thus it constitutes a substantial 
bulwark to the morale of all who benefit 
by it and contributes definitely to the 
stability of the nation, 


Frank Murruy 
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ENDORSED BY CIVICIL 





DAVID B. SIMPSON 


ad By is certain—old age 


can be anticipated.” Proper 

planning for one’s family 
directly and through perpetuation 
of one’s business necessarily now 
involves consideration of life insur- 
ance. Certainly it is today’s com- 
mon practice for properly managed 
business enterprise to be safe- 
guarded through insurance of the 
lives of the principals of that 
business. 

Business and its objective—the 
production of wealth for profit— 
hinges largely upon men and ma- 
chinery. A well set-up bookkeeping 
system for business enterprise pro- 
vides for depreciation of machinery 
—those books should likewise pro- 
vide for depreciation of men. In- 
evitable wear and tear on either 
cannot be disregarded. Plant and 
equipment without judgment, skill, 
experience and energy of men are 
of no value. Perpetuation of man- 
agement can well be regarded a 
function of insurance upon the 
lives of the leaders of a business. 
Taken to its ultimate, it is not 
unusual to anticipate that business 
will also eventually insure the lives 
of its men of skill to the end that 
on their retirement, or death, a re- 
serve fund for training of replace- 
ments will be available. 
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Property values of business are 
protected against hazards of fire— 
even against acts of God. Property 
can be replaced more réadily Than 
human values. I firmly believe that 
it is as necessary, if not more im- 
perative, that life values in busi- 
ness be protected through wise pur- 
chase of life insurance. 

I regard the guaranteed returns 
in all standard policies, which pro- 
vide security and comfort for the 
day when financial judgment of the 
individual may not be so keen, as 
one of the great boons to mankind. 

Certainly a great contributing 
factor in elevating America’s 
standard of living to the highest 
known to man is the widespread, in 
fact practically universal, holding 
of life insurance policies by the 
heads of families. One can say, 
without hesitation, that surviving 
members of families and business 
associates would be tremendously 
benefited, and business casualties 
would be very substantially les- 
sened, were the insuring of lives 
of the principals of business enter- 
prise as universal as is the insur- 
ing of the lives of heads of families. 


DAVID B, SIMPSON, 


President, Chamber of Commerce. 
Portland, Ore. 





L. M. ADAMS 





GRANVILLE GUDE 


For the past forty years I have 
carried life insurance. My observa- 
tion has been that very few men 
when young and at their best earn- 
ing power buy enough life insur- 
ance at the low rates available to 
young men. I have also noted that 
very few men, when death takes 
them, have much in their estate 
that is still worth what they paid 
for it except their life insurance. 


Very few men have the talent 
or time to properly investigate 
stocks, bonds or real estate which 
they are high-pressured into buy- 
ing. On their decease these “cats 
and dogs” are nearly always found 
to be worthless. The estates of 
many men, always regarded as 
“well-to-do” and well posted finan- 
cially are usually found to contain 
a bunch of worthless stuff of such 
character. 

Again there are still fewer 
widows who have any idea how to 
invest safely lump sums of cash 
that may be left them, or realize 
how closely every investment must 
be watched when once made to have 
any chance of getting out with 
what was paid. 

L. M. ADAMS, 
President, Chamber of Commerce. 
Corpus Christi, Tez. 
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DR. L. B. AMICK 


Social Security through free en- 
terprise is splendidly visualized to 
those who have the shrewdness to 
make investigations in the insur- 
ance field. Wholesome thrift in pro- 
viding for hazards of society 
through insurance is one of the 
concomitants of a happy life, from 
twilight to the setting sun, of all 
free Americans. 


L. B. AMIcK, M.D. 
President, Chamber of Commerce. 
Sac City, Iowa. 
* a 

During the depression, begin- 
ning with the collapse of the stock 
market in 1929 and extending more 
or less to the outbreak of the pres- 
ent world conflict, it was apparent 
that the wage earner and small 
business man had only two things 
upon which he could depend for 
providing ready cash. One source 
was that of government bonds— 
bonds that many had purchased 
during the loan drives of World 
War I, and which they had con- 
tinued to hold for a rainy day.. The 
second and other reliable source 
was life insurance. Outside of 
these two, the little man had no 
place to turn. Banks could not 
make loans other than of very short 
nature; seldom were renewals of 
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these loans looked upon with favor. 
But the man who had government 
bonds or life insurance of some 
years standing was able to weather 
the storm. However, the person 
with life insurance had an advan- 
tage over the one with government 
securities. When the securities 
were sold, the owner relinquished 
his equity in them for all time. He 
could not sell part of his equity, or 
borrow part of his cash rights and 
still retain a measure of protection 
in those bonds. But with life in- 
surance, a different situation re- 
sulted. It was possible to borrow 
on the cash value of the policy 
from the insurance company, itself, 
for a long or short period of 
time, and still have the protection 
of the policy for one’s family, in 
case of -death. The loan could be 
repaid in easy terms and at a rea- 
sonable rate of interest. 

Judging by the experience of the 
past, it is my measured opinion 
that the wage earners of today’s 
prosperity could do no better than 
to invest in good life insurance. 


W. F. FLINN, 
President, Miles City Chamber of 
Commerce, 
Publisher of Miles City Daily Star. 
Gen. Mgr. of Radio Station KRJF, 
Miles City. 








FRED H. KNICKERBOCKER 


I take a great deal of pleasure 
in congratulating the insurance 
companies of America on _ the 
magnificent contribution they have 
made in the past, in the develop- 
ment of the American way of life 
through assisting in the financing 
of many of our most important 
businesses. ‘ 

I trust the insurance companies 
will continue their past policy, that 
they not only will meet the ends 
heretofore met by them but will 
make one further contribution to 
the nation, through further effort 
to obtain conservation of funds by 
the American public in life insur- 
ance as a method of avoiding in- 
flation. 

F, H. KNICKERBOCKER, 
President, Chamber of Commerce. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Life insurance—safe, sound and 
sensible—affords a voluntary and 
systematic creation of an estate for 
the protection of the family. The 
owner has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he, himself, is providing 
for his own family, which promotes 
personal thrift, sound citizenship 
and self-respect. 

GRANVILLE GUDE, 
President, Board of Trade. 
Washington, D. C. 
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ARMED FORCES APPROVE 








LL enlisted and commis- 

sioned personnel of the 

armed forces may volun- 
tarily take out life insurance un- 
der the National Service Life In- 
surance plan (approved October 8, 
1940). 

It is estimated by the United 
States Government that up to De- 
cember 31, 1944, it had about $125,- 
000,000,000 of life insurance on 
the« lives of men of the armed 
forces. Assuming an average policy 
of $7,500, it is estimated that up 
to December 31, 1944, 16,500,000 
applications for life insurance have 
come from the armed forces. 

Life insurance as issued by the 
National Service Life Insurance 
consists entirely of 5-year level 
premium term plan, with the 
privilege of conversion to or ex- 
change for policies on the ordinary 
life, 20-payment life, or 30-pay- 
ment life plan at any time after 
the five years level premium term 
policy has been in force for one 
year and within the 5-year term 
period. 

The 6-year term policy ceases 
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and terminates unless it is changed 
for another policy on or before the 
expiration date. 

National Service Life Insurance 
will be granted to any one person 
in any multiple of $500, but not 
less than $1,000 or more than $10,- 
000 provided that no person may 
carry at any one time a combined 
amount of National Service Life 
Insurance and United States Gov- 
ernment Life Insurance in excess 
of $10,000. 

Disability: Disability benefits 
granted without extra charge. 
Waiver of premium upon proof of 
total disability having existed 6 
months and prior to age 60. 

Settlement: Payable only as 
monthly income. If beneficiary is 
under age 30 $5.51 monthly per 
$1,000 for 240 months. Over age 
30 monthly income for 120 months 
certain and life thereafter. 

+. * oa 


Endorsements From Members of the 
Armed Forces 


A cross-section of opinion on life 
insurance protection obtained at: 











random from members of oy 
armed forces is offered in the fo. 
lowing testimonials: 


UGUSTINE M. BANOVIC 
BM1i/C, 14 years service, 
says National Service Life Insur- 
ance is the best guarantee for se 
curity for wife, mother and father 
he has ever had. He encourage 
every officer and man in the ser 
vices to take full benefit of this 
government offer. 

Mr. Banovic being a member of 
the crew of a destroyer in a famous 
battle in the Pacific and seeing men 
die who had no insurance of this 
kind he could well imagine how the 
wives, fathers and mothers of these 
men felt when they had no insur 
ance. 


AUGUSTINE M. BANovic, BM1/C, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


OE C. MAXWELL, motor ms 

chinist’s mate Ist class, says: 
“National Service Life Insurance 
is the greatest protection offered by 
the Government for the benefit of 
the men in the services as well a 
their loved ones at home.” 


JozE C. MAXWELL, 
San Bernardino, Cal. 


* * * 


| HAVE taken out the full amount 
of life insurance allowed me ul 
der the National Service plan. 
am now engaged to be married 
have talked over the question 
life insurance with my gitl. We 
both know how important it i 
I am very happy that I can 
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of protection. 

SERGEANT DANNY CORCORAN, 
United States Marine Corps, 
Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 





* 





* a 


AM carrying all the life insur- 
ance the Army will permit me 
to carry and if it were possible 
for me to take out more I would 
do so. I definitely expect to con- 
vert this to regular life insurance 
when the term is up. The reason, 


of course, is to create an estate for ‘ 


my wife and children and to secure 
relief of mind in these uncertain 
times. 

Both my brothers in the Air 
Force carry the maximum limit. 
AtperT G. WELCH, 

Captain, Coast Artillery Corps, 
U. 8. Army. 

Kennebunkport, Maine. 


* . & 


Y government life insurance 
has now taken on added im- 
portance. My wife and I are ex- 
pecting a new addition to our 
family and I feel secure in the 
knowledge that they are protected 
to the limit of my ability. My 
greatest source of security for the 
future is the insurance which I 
carry under the Army. plan. 
ROBERTS CLAY, 
ist Lieut. U. S. Army, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 





m this responsibility with plenty 



























HAVE “Yecently been married. 

Before that I carried National 
Service life insurance but I did 
not realize how important it was 
until I got married. I know that 
my wife will be protected no mat- 
ter what happens. I think that 
everybody should carry life insur- 
ance in these days. 


PrFc. GEORGE HIGNUTT, 
United States Marine Corps, 
Port Norris, New Jersey. 
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BELIEVE it is a matter of com- 

mon sense for a young man to 
carry as much life insurance as he 
can possibly afford. Today we are 
living in a time of great uncer- 
tainty. Intelligent planning can 
go far towards alleviating the im- 
pact of changing conditions. The 
sound base for such planning is 
the creation of a certain estate 
through life insurance. When one 
feels secure in the knowledge that 


his family’s future security is as- 
sured one is better able to meet the 


eLy 


problems of the present. I am now 
carrying the limit allowed me as 
a member of the Armed Services 
and consider it an invaluable asset. 
Harry H. BENEDICT, JR., 
Lieut. (JG), USNR. 
New Brighton, Staten Island, 
N. Y. 
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{To Tue Srecrator) 


Life insurance increases the stability of the 
business world, raises its moral tone and puts a 
premium upon those habits of thrift and saving 
which are so essential to the welfare of the 
people as a body. 


Vhaedett Rewsertle 


{To Tue Spectator) 


There is no argument against the taking of life 
insurance. It is established that the protection 
of one’s family, or those near to him, is the one 
thing most to be desired, and there is no me- 
dium of protection that is better than life in- 
surance. Our Government has given close atten- 
tion to the insurance companies, and they are 
on so sure a foundation that it is in substance 
a guaranty method of our people. 


berus 


[Te Tue Spectator] 


Perhaps | shall best express my opinion of the 
value of life insurance when | tell you that | took 
out my first policy as a youth of nineteen and 
have been writing new policies ever since that 
time until four years ago. | have found them a 
pretty heavy burden upon my resources at times, 
particularly in my earlier years, but | have al- 
ways found them to be very comforting posses- 
sions, and if | had my life to live over again | 
would seek to take more rather than less. 


JW 3 











[To THE SPECTATOR] 

The advantages of life insurance manifest every day" 
every community cannot be discounted. This form of # 
surance is part of our modern life. To carry adequate ie 
insurance is a moral obligation incumbent upon the gree 


majority of citizens. 
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f 
(To THE SpecTATOR] 


Get a policy, and then hold on to it. It means self-respect, 
“means that nobody will have to put something in a hat for 
you or your dependent ones if you should be snatched away 


from them. 
HO, sa ae, Cllrs 











(To Tue Srgcrator]) 

Insurance offers men and women an oppor- 
tunity to pool the financial effects of chance 
misfortunes, and is also a good medium for sav- 
ing and investment. The wide distribution of in- 
surance in this country is an invaluable factor 
in our daily life, and is, | believe, one of the 
finest results of our national development. 


4 


Rhos, 


(To Tue Srxctator] 

A man in office without means must abandon 
the hope of making the future of his family luxuri- 
ously comfortable. All a man can do under exist- 
ing circumstances to safeguard his family is to 
get his life insured. 


ae 


(To Tue Spectator] 


If a man does not provide for his children, if 
he does not provide for all those dependent upon 
him, and if he has not that vision of conditions 
to come, and that care for the days that have 
not yet dawned, which we sum up in the whole 
idea of thrift and saving, then he has not opened 
his eyes to any adequate conception of human 


: Jada titer 
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O industry, business or in- 
N stitution in the United States 

plays a more vital part in the 
nation’s war effort than does life 
insurance. Thousands of men and 
women from life insurance have 
gone into the armed services. Those 
who remain are often devoting a 
maximum of work and energy to 
ways and means of furthering the 
country’s plans for defeating the 
enemy. They are guardians of the 
home front in an important role. 


TB how), * ein og 
OO me —_ - - ° 
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The field men of life insurance have 
sent “flying squadrons” throughout 
the various states to aid the govern- 
ment’s program for sales of war 
bonds. In addition, those men have 
installed salary savings plans which 
act as a bulwark to inflation. 

The life insurance companies, with 
assets of about $41,000,000,000, are 
constantly increasing their own in- 
vestments in United States govern- 
ment bonds. Those investments 
now amount to some $16,500,000,000 





a OF LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS 
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and the increase ‘in. holdings ¢ 
government securities is aroun 
$10,000,000,000 more than at th 
start of the war. Almost half od 
the assets which are mot in gover 
ment bonds are in _ securitiés @ 
business and. industry. Since bus: 
ness and industry are Margely @ 
gaged either directJy “In the wa 
production or moray connected 
therewith, the life ing’urance dd 
lars are cornerstones of the hom 
front economy. By helping & 
finance government war pial 
those dollars are fighting dollars in 
every sense. 

With war bonds, savings deposits 
and life insurance, the struggle 
against inflation is being carrie 
on. The life insurance ¢o 
have not only maintained a constatt 
campaign advocating thrift, bit 
have initiated a combined effort™ 
help the government in its progra® 
of getting our armed forces to keep 
their National Service Life Insur 
ance in force, both now and after 
the war. There are about 16,50 
000 applications for some $125; 
000,000,000 of life insurance. 

Added to that, ownership of pri 
vate life insurance has incre 
to a total of some $148, 000,000,000, 
which is nearly $25,000, 000,000 
more than at the start of the wa 
Average life insurance per famil 
is now at about $4,300 and thert 
are about 146,000,000 separalt 
policies on some 70,000,000 persom* 
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Proud and steadfast still stands our democracy as we 
enter our fourth year of participation in the most devas- 
tating war the world has known. The men of Concord and 
Gettysburg; of Chateau Thierry and Bataan; the battered 
immortals of Anzio and of Bastogne look down today upon 
the nation they died to preserve and know that we have 
not forgotten and will not forget. 

Proud and steadfast too, remains the record of life in- 
surance as defender of the home front—defender against 
the great war-time and post-war danger of an inflated cur- 
rency and its fearful corollaries — economic bedlam and 
nation-wide poverty. When our flag waves once again in 
a free world at peace this great 1 played by life insur- 
ance will be remembered gratefully by all men of good will 
and good mind who see in the American ideal the light of 
the world for the years to come. 
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To pick out what contribution 
it will make greater than all others 
is not an easy task. But if I were 
to pick one I would pick the part 
that life insurance plays in set- 
ting up life estates. We know that 
income taxes will remain high, so 
high in fact that it is going to be 
very difficult for individuals to save 
enough money so that even the 
principal and the interest would be 
enough protection, either in case 
of an untimely death or later re- 
tirement. Life insurance in some 
form offers the only opportunity 
that men have for building an 
estate. That contribution in the 
post war period will mean much 
to those who are interested in pro- 
tecting their dependents and them- 
selves in old age. 

Nothing stabilizes our civiliza- 
tion more than independence from 
financial worries. 

HARRISON L. AMBER, President, 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


“War or no war, as long as babies 
are born, and men and women grow 
old and die, as long as bread is 
bought with money, and as long as 
fathers and mothers love their 
children, life insurance has a job 
to do.” Strong evidence of our 
Federal Government’s recognition 
of this fact is found in National 
Service Life Insurance. 

The enormous debt incurred by 
the American public, through our 
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B. J. PERRY 


Government, the interest on the 
indebtedness, and the necessary re- 
demption of War Bonds and other 
Government securities represent 
the most: staggering financial prob-, 
lem in af history. Taxation is the 
only constitutionally authorized 
source of income for discharging 
the obligations. It would, there- 
fore, be#utile, I believe, to hope for 


HARRISON 
L. AMBER 











Lc 








Safest Financially 


| have been carrying life insurance since 
1 was about 18 years of age. | feel it is 
one of the best investments | ever made. 
It is one of the safest financial investments 
and it is a safeguard which no family cap 
afford to be without. Whatever work a mop 
is in, | would advise him to take whateve 
life insurance he feels he could afford. This 
applies to women as well as men. 
Mortimer R. Proctor 


Governor of Vermont 











any appreciable tax reduction dur- 
ing the life span of a generation, 
Individuals and corporate enter- 
prises will, therefore, find it diff- 
cult, if at all possible, to build a 
financial reserve on an earn-save- 
and-invest plan. The needed re- 
serve can, however, be created im- 
mediately through life insurance, 
and paid for little-by-little, year- 
by-year, as millions of our people 
know. 

The service of life insurance 
will, therefore, be a vital factor in 
preventing frustration and ip 
maintaining the sound citizen 
morale which is so essential to the 
preservation of our great Nation. 

B. J. Perry, President, 

Mass. Mutual Life Insurance Co, 

Boston, Mass. 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $110.43 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $27.10 
Per capita income during 1943, $1,154 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 2.3% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $876. 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $11.93 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $120.14 
Per capita prem. paid hay | 1943, $34.06 
Per capita income during 1943 
Percentage paid for life ins. 1943, 3.7% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,114.47 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 13 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $14.47 
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VERMONT 


Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $99.63 
Per capita prem. paid during 1948, 55 
Per capita income during 1943, $983 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 3.0% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $969 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 20 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $14.75 
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ENDORSEMENTS BY STATES 


Farmington, Maine 

“My emphasis on endowment insur- 
ance has made my program somewhat 
expensive, but it will prove a reason- 
ably good investment if I live to ‘cash 
in.’ The best argument is, perhaps, 
that people are ‘forced’ to save in this 
way when they might not save other- 
wise, at least not so much. 

“The greatest need I have felt in 
relation to insurance has been the 
need of a source of reasonably impar- 
tial advice. I would have taken some 
of my insurance sooner and would 
have probably invested in more of it, 
if I could have obtained more helpful 
and unprejudiced advice. A kind of 
neutral ‘insurance bureau,’ not aiming 
to sell insurance for some particular 
company, or trying to ‘put over’ some 
particular plan of insurance, is what 
I have in mind. For some years I 
have been unable to obtain a satisfac- 
tory answer to this question: why 
haven’t insurance rates responded 
more to the markedly lower death 
rates? The mortality tables seem to 
remain static.” 

Lorey C. Day. 


It is my conviction that life insur- 
4nce is one of the greatest social and 
economic influences in our everyday 
life, and being available in some form 
to everybody in America, it is the 
most practical guarantee of the fu- 
ture welfare and happiness of the 
children of America. 

H. STYLES BRIDGES, 


United States Senator, 
New Hampshire. 
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New England States 











Nashua, N. H. 

I believe all of us have seen the im- 
portant part that life insurance plays 
in the economic development of this 
country. A very striking example of 
the value of life insurance was 
brought home to us during the de- 
pression years in more ways than one. 

Life insurance will, in my estima- 


tion, as it has demonstrated in the 
past, grow by leaps and bounds in 
years to come. Many people find that 
life insurance is the only medium 
whereby they may create an imme- 
diate estate and take care of the ones 
that are left behind when the indi- 
vidual passes on. 
PAUL SADLER. 
= ss 

Worcester, Mass. 

American people today are seri- 
ously concerned with national se- 
curity; there can be no national se- 
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Benefits Apparent to All 


Eprror, THe Spectator: 


Life insurance has always con- 
tributed to our American way of 
life. The direct contributions 
such as protection of the home 
and the family circle are ap- 
parent to all of us. We some- 
times forget, however, those in- 
direct contributions which are 
just as important as those of a 
direct nature. The huge amount 
of premiums collected by insur- 
ance companies is not permitted 
to lie idle. Such funds have 
played a major role in the de- 
velopment of industrial systems, 
transportation systems and pub- 
lic utilities systems throughout 
the country. Helping to finance 
the vast struggle in which we 
are now engaged is not the least 
of the commendable services 
which life insurance is now ren- 
dering. We can but hope that 
the future history of the life in- 
surance industry will be as bril- 
liant as its past. 


SuMNeER SEWALL, 
Ex-Governor of Maine 
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curity without individual security. 
The good citizen accomplishes this 
through life insurance. 

A great president, Calvin Coolidge, 
has comprehended both of these fac- 
tors of security in his statement: 

“If we are to heed the admonition 
to put first things first, a very little 
deliberation would reveal to us that 
one of the main essentials, which lies 
at the very beginning of civilization, 
is that of security. It is only when 
people can feel that their lives and 
property which their industry has 
produced today will continue to be 
safe on the morrow that there can 
be that stability of value and that 
economic progress upon which human 
dependence has always rested.” 

WaT TYLER CLUVERIUS, 
Pres., Worcester Polytechnic Institute 





Boston, Mass. 

My belief in life insurance can be 
more convincingly stated by a brief 
recital of fact than by a long argu- 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $153.27 


Per capita prem. paid Lae | 1943, $41.27 
Per capita income during 1943, $1,341 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 3.1% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,359.78 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 10 
Per capita death losses, 1943, $18.04 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $239.39 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $47.01 
Per capita income during 1943, $1,582 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 3.0% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,638.60 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 2 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $20.48 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 
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EDITOR, 
THE SPECTATOR: 
I believe in the 
principle of life 
insurance as a 
measure of finan- 
' cial protection 
and as an incen- 
tive to thrift. 
JOHN G. WINANT 


ment. The fact is that I believe so 
much in life insurance that I have 
personally carried as much as I be- 
lieved consistent with my numerous 
financial obligations. I believe in it 
so much that I am a director of a 
strong life insurance company. I be- 
lieve in it so much that we have es- 
tablished a group life insurance plan 
for all professors and other employees 
at Boston University. I know of noth- 
ing that contributes more to one’s 
peace of mind and sense of security 
than protection in a good life insur- 
ance company. 
DANIEL L. MARSH, 
President, Boston University 


Boston, Mass. 
“A means of saving an amount— 
which otherwise might not be saved. 











Summary of Benefits 





Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


It is, in my opinion, eminently fitting thet 
we should pause now and then to consider 
briefly the tremendous importance of lite 
insurance to our social and economic wel: 
being. 

The development of an institution through 
which a man may be assured that his plan 
and hopes for his loved ones will despite 
unforeseen and untoward events, be 
ized marked an epochal step in the long and 
struggling evolution from prehistoric in 
dividuality. It is not too much to assert 
that we as a nation have advanced furthest 
in the march of civilization because life ir 
surance plays so important a part in ou 
calculations. 

Economically, the huge sums disbursed 
annually through the medium of life insw- 
ance constitute a most important contriby 
tion to our stability. 

As one who, since childhood, has heord 
glowingly of the blessings of life insurance, 
| am very happy to endorse it 
heartedly. 

J. Howamp McGaath, 


Governor of Rhode Island 





RHODE ISLAND 


Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $180.8 
Per capita prem. paid during 1 ‘a1 
Per capita income during 1943, $1, 19% 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 
Per as fe ins. 7 wre, > 
Rank—as to per capita ’ 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $22.60 
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“Insurance companies are business 
institutions and, as such, render valu- 
able service to their policyholders. 
Their product is of great worth to the 
younger man with family responsibili- 
ties; it may become burdensome in 
later years when he finds, on the one 
hand, higher costs in everything and, 
on the other, a declining capacity to 
earn. Men might well bear in mind 
this possible eventuality. Companies, 
likewise, should consider this situa- 
tion. ‘Over-selling’ may readily en- 
courage a demand for socialized in- 
surance.” 

WILLLIAM H. CLiFr. 


Ware, Mass. 
“Nothing better. When I was buy- 
ing insurance I never knew of the 
policies that reach the end of pay- 
ments at 60 years of age. This class 
of policy is the best thing of which I 
know—payments to end at 60 or 65, 
when for most of us, the earning 

power lacks or ends entirely.” 
ROLAND D. SAWYER. 


Amherst, Mass. 

The man who believes in life insur- 

ance and acts upon his belief is quite 

likely to be a man who recognizes the 
obligations of sound citizenship. 

In believing and practicing life in- 

surance, this man is evidencing a 
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Increase Is Gratifying 





Epitor, THe SPECTATOR: 


The continued increase over the years of 
the number of people carrying life insur- 
ance and the like increase in the amount 
of insurance in force is gratifying. .| heart- 
ily recommend life insurance as a method 
of saving and as a protection for the family 
and dependents of the insured. Those who 
are without it would do well to investigate 
the various plans of insurance available and 
select the one best fitted to their present 
needs and future prospects. 


Rosert O. Boop. 
Ex-Governor of New Hampshire 

















The One Certain Method 


Evitor, THe Spectator: 


The horror of war has gripped 
the world with dread for the 
future. Never did men and wo- 
men feel so strong a need for 
something firm to which to cling. 

Our democratic form of gov- 
ernment provides us with the 
foundation of security. The 
strength of this foundation de- 
pends on the confidence of our 
citizens, which in turn depends on 
their faith in the American insti- 
tutions which this form of govern- 
ment has encouraged and which os 
have served them so well through- 
out the history of the Republic. 

High in the list of such insti- 
tutions is our system of life in- 
surance. In a period of uncer- 
tainty and insecurity, life insur- 
once is one certain method 
which provides security for the 
future. Through life insurance we 
can be sure that those we love 
ore cared for so long as they 
live. Through life insurance we 
can plan for our own indepen- 
dence in old age. Life insurance 





indeed offers a direct solution for one of the chief problems which perplexes every 


one of us: security for the future, 
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Leverett SALTONSTALL, 
Ex-Governor of Massachusetts 








sound belief in himself, and as a 
responsible head of a family. He is 
evidencing the qualities of foresight 
and sound judgment and the courage 
to deny himself for the greater even- 
tual security of his loved ones. 

These are the qualities which one 
looks for in the citizen of a democracy. 

HueGu P. BAKER, 
Pres., Massachusetts State College 


Plymouth, Mass. 

Possibly my experience with life in- 
surance may interest you although 
there is nothing spectacular about it, 
and it is relatively unimportant. 

About 1896 I purchased two 20-pay- 
ment life policies of one thousand dol- 
lars each, and a few years later an 
endowment policy for the same 
amount. 

By 1926 the two policies had been 
paid up for several years and the 
third policy was still in force and had 
some years to run. As I had no chil- 
dren it seemed hardly worth while to 
go on with the above arrangement, so 
I added about three thousand dollars 
to the cash value of the three policies 
and had the companies issue an An- 
nuity policy, payable to me or to my 
wife, as long as either lived. 

My total investment—that is, the 
cash value of the policies plus $3,000 
—was slightly over $5,100 and the an- 
nual payments amount to $380. The 
whole matter has been very satisfac- 
tory. 

My wife, referred to above, died 
several years ago and I later married 
again. My experience with annuities 
was so satisfactory that my wife has, 
within the last few years, invested 
about $7,000 in Annuities. 

In all our dealings we have found 
the companies and their agents very 
helpful, although in many cases the 
service was of no particular financial 
value to them. 

Henry W. ROYAL. * 


Newton, Mass. 

The receipt of your communication 
of November 1st caused the writer to 
pause for a few moments in retro- 
spect of his business career of fifty 
years activity, and particularly the 
circumstances under which I took out 
my first life insurance policy. 

It was a few weeks after my 
twenty-first birthday that an agent of 
one of the life insurance companies 
convinced me how vital it was, for the 
protection of my future welfare to 
commence taking on Life Insurance. 
While I was able financially to as- 
sume premium payments on only a 
$1,000 policy at the moment, I became 
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Guarantees Future 





Eprror, THe Spectator: 

Life insurance is the sure medium in 
which we can take the gamble out of the 
future. 

Not to insure adequately is to gamble 
with the great economic risks of life both 
business and social. 


Wiuuium H. Wits, 
Ex-Governor of Vermont 








so impressed with its value that I 
managed to take on further policies 
from time to time, so that eventually 
the total insurance covering my life 
exceeded $500,000. 

There is no investment a young 
man starting out on life’s responsi- 
bilities, can make, that will inspire 
him with confidence in his future, es- 
pecially when he takes on the respon- 
sibilities of married life, than the 
assurance given him through the 
carrying of sufficient Life Insurance 
to guarantee his family against pov- 
erty and distress. 

Throughout my career it has been 
this knowledge of security for those 
depending on me, that has been one 
of the greatest motivating powers be- 
hind my ambition to succeed. 

VINCENT C. STANLEY. 


= 
New Britain, Conn. 

I have thought of life insurance 
not so much as an investment but 
rather as protection to the family. I 
believe most companies render excel- 
lent service. I believe that life insur- 
ance represents one method of secur- 
ity. In these days ofsuncertainty, the 
American people need something 
which provides a degree of stability 
and I believe that life insurance pro- 
vides such. > 

HERBERT D. WELTE. 
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Hartford, Conn. 


What qualities are necessary for 
good citizenship? To put it very sim- 
ply, I think that the good citizen is a 
man who is sincerely and unselfishly 
interested in the welfare of his coun- 
try, his community and his family. 
Good citizenship requires, primarily, 
a sincere desire to make sure that 
rights, privileges and comforts be ex- 
tended to as many others as possible. 

One of the ways in which this can 
be accomplished is through the pur- 
chase of life insurance. Possession of 
a life insurance policy is testimony to 
the good character dnd the good will 
of the purchaser. 

Life insurance secures not only the 
future of an individual’s family, but 
it also secures the economic health 
and strength of the community and the 
nation. As Winston Churchill has so 
eloquently said: “If I had my way, 
I would write the word ‘insure’ over 
the door of every cottage. ... It is 
our duty to arrest the ghastly waste 
not merely of human happiness, but 
of national health and _ strength 
which follows when, through the 
death of the breadwinner, the frail 
boat in which the fortunes of the fam- 
ily are embarked founders, and the 
women and children are left to strug- 
gle helplessly upon the dark waters 
of a friendless world.” 

In time of war, insurance dollars 


are “fighting dollars.” But all the 
time they are “good citizenship 
dollars!” 
THOMAS J. SPELLACY. 

& 
THOMAS J. 
SPELLACY 

& 
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Supports War Program 





Eprror, THe Spectator: 

| feel the strongest endorsement thot | 
can give as to my own attitude on insur- 
ance is the fact that a substantial part of 
my own savings program is based upon the 
systematic savings brought about by life 
insurance contracts. 

Life insurance without doubt has encour 
aged thrift and developed economic sta- 
bility to countless thousands of industrious 
individuals and their families. The manner 
in which the life insurance companies of 
this country have woven life insurance into 
the war financing and war effort is further 
evidence of the important part that life in- 
surance plays in the lives of us all. 


Raymonp Ba.pwin, 
Governor of Connecticut 
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EpitoR, THE SPECTATOR: 

It is not a difficult assignment 
for one who has spent twenty-five 
years, his entire business career, 
in the life insurance business to 






into contribute to your Endorsement 
rther Number. 
°® Maturing life insurance policies 


have continued to ease burdens of 
American families in wartime as 
in peace. Life insurance owned has 
permitted Americans to do the job 
assigned to them in this war with a 
feeling of confidence for the se- 
curity of their families. The money 
being saved up by life insurance 
companies to pay benefits to Amer- 
ican families in future years has 
been one of the most dependable 
sources of War Bond purchases, to 
see that the materials of war are 
available to our armed forces. 


| 





JAMES A. 
McLAIN 


We cannot see just how the ac- 
tivities of life insurance companies 
in their Home Office operations, 
their Field operations, their invest- 
ment policies, will change in the 
years ahead. That life insurance 
will continue to do its job, we can 
be sure because of the solid basis 
of experienee on which it has been 
based for generations. To many 
individuals, life insurance dollars 
will still be the most important 
dollars because they arrive when 
the need is the greatest. To the 
nation, life insurance money invest- 
ed for future payment to individ- 
uals will be one of the effective 
forces in making it possible to work 
out’ the problems of handling an 
enormously increased national debt 
over the long period the problem 
will be with us. Life insurance 
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ELBERT HUBBARD SAID: 


“The chief value of life insurance seems to be that it 
man insured an increased capacity for meeting the di 


ives a 
lties 


“We fight the cussedness of inanimate things, the stupidity 
blic—also, we fight our own limita- 
tions. But to meet these things with faith and fortitude and to 
know in advance'that you are victor—this is to live! 
“And all that which helps us to live i good. 
“The man who lives rightly will die gracefully when his time 


“And he’ll not die a hundred deaths before.” 








in force in American companies 
now exceeds $150,000,000,000 and 
there is nearly $125,000,000,000 of 
National Service Life Insurance in 
force on members of the armed 
forces. As this war insurance is 
converted into permanent insurance 
and as American life insurance un- 
derwriters extend coverage in pri- 
vate companies, we can expect a 
total amount of life insurance in 
force which can be dominant. in 
maintaining true American individ- 
ual independence. 

American business, all American 
life, will be different after the war. 
We in the life insurance business 
are eager to meet the challenge of 
the post-war years. We shall have 
to work, we shall have to fight to 
be sure the war our fighting men 
win is the war they expected to 
win. 

Meanwhile, defeat of our enemies 
is pressing and urgent. Until that 
has been accomplished, every en- 
ergy, all resources must be directed 
to that end and with open throttle. 
JAMES A. MCLAIN, President, 
The Guardian Life Ins. Co. 

New York, N. Y. 





LOUIS JOHNSON 


Washington, D. C. 
EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Since time immemorial, security 
against the vicissitudes of life has 
been the concern of the prudent man. 
Today, by means of life insurance, he 
is able to approach its realization. © 

The life insurance policyholders of 
America are the stable, the thrifty 
and thé responsible citizens of our 
country, with a great stake in its hap- 
piness and its security. 

Louis JOHNSON, , 

Former Assistant Secretary of Wart 
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New York, N. Y. 

I should say the surest method of 
saving, especially for youth, is buying 
life insurance. No man likes the 
thought of having his insurance pol- 
icy cancelled for non-payment of pre- 
mium. Thrifty men and women can 
rely on life insurance for savings, for 
protection of dependents and for pro- 
vision for old age, not to mention the 
loan value in emergency. Life insur- 
ance is one of the great American 
backlogs. It has risen safely and sci- 
entifically from small beginnings to 
measurements in billions. Nothing 
can harm it if it escapes the clutches 
of collectivism and bureaucracy; and 
I have faith that the millions of pol- 
icyholders will see to it that it does 
escape. 

WILLIAM T. Dewarrt, 
President, The Sun, New York. 


Binghamton, New York 

The insurance referred to at the 
bottom of the attached letter is a 
flat amount in one company only, 
which is in trust with that company 
for my family. In addition to that, 
I have another trust of the same 
amount made up of several smaller 
policies, which is in trust with the 
bank to give me more flexibility for 
the benefit of my family. There is an 
additional $30,000 payable to Mrs. 
Cleveland to provide for taxes and 
other expenses. 

The total amount of insurance 
carried by me at the present time is 
$130,000. I value insurance very 
highly. 

I started out several years ago 
with three objects in mind: one was 
to own a home; second, to build a 
life insurance estate and, third, to 
participate in the ownership of busi- 
ness. At the present time, all three 
have been accomplished and I feel 
that the value of having gradually 
progressed in my life insurance estate 
had a great deal to do with my re- 









NEW YORI 


Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $218.09 
Per capita pom. paid ~~ As $49.71 
n , 


Per capita income during 1 1,502 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 3.3% 
Per capita tife ins. in force, $1,735.71 


Rank—as to per capita in force, 1 
Per capita death losses, 1943, 05 
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State Income Life Production 
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Middle Atlantic States 

















Practical Recognition 





Eprror, THe SPECTATOR: 
| have your letter of November 3rd ask- 
ing me for a message to be published in 
your special edition dedicated to the at- 
tention of life insurance. | am happy to 
ply, b | am profoundly convinced 
that life insurance is an invaluable factor 
in the soundness of our economic structure. 
1 believe in life insurance so strongly, 
that during the session of the New York 
Legislature early last year | recommended 
that its value be given practical recogni- 
tion by the State. As you may recall, the 
Legislature agreed and passed a new law 
which permits the payers of income taxes to 
deduct the reasonable cost of their life in- 
surance premiums. 
This expresses appreciation of life insur- 
ance more effectively than any number of 


words. 
Tuomas E. Dewey, 
Governor of New York State 














spect for thrift and the value of 
teat C. A, CLEVELAND 


New York, N. Y. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“As a means of saving, the best; as 
an investment, Buy War Bonds.” 
Wm. E. McKENNEY. 
a 8 


New York, N. Y. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“Only protection man of ordinary 
means has for his family.” 
G. Prrr Burrs. 


Scarsdale, N. Y, 

“T think it is one of the best invest. 
ments anybody can make. It comes 
in mighty handy when you’re in need 
and, too, you still have the protection 
for the home. 

“Every dealing I’ve had with life 
insurance companies have been pleas. 
ant. Their service is the best. An 
insurance agent called on me and 
offered, without compensation or obli- 
gation to buy new insurance, to read 
my policies and exercised options 
which I didn’t even know were in the 
policy. He completed a folder which 
is my insurance picture at a glance. 
We became friendly through the work 
he did for me. He also advised me 
that I had enough insurance.” 

PATRICK CANDIDO. 


Walden, N. Y. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

Every right thinking man and 
woman is interested in assuring the 
protection of those that he loves. From 
the time that a youngster is old 
enough to think this instinct appears 
whether it be the love and protection 
of dolls in the case of a girl or the 
protection of his pet dog on the part 
of a boy. As they grow older and 
realize the value and importance of 
financial protection, insurance is the 
natural and only medium which can 
give the desired result. 

It is impossible for the average in- 
dividual to protect his family and 
loved one at an early age because he 
cannot accumulate an estate of suff- 
cient size by his normal earning ca- 
pacity so the only method he has is 
through life insurance. 

In the olden days before taxes be 
came so heavy, it was possible to ac- 
cumulate an estate by the time a man 
reached a mature age. According t 
the present methods of thinking, how- 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $199.74 

Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $3942 

Per capita income during 1 $1067 = as, 

Pereentage paid for life ins., 1 

— a life ins. ~ Ey ot ; 
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Per capita death losses, 1948, $15.75 
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ever, accumulation of capital by the 
earning method appears to be a crime. 
Therefore, the only way you can pro- 
tect your family in any material 
amount in the present day and age 
is again through life insurance. 

If you want to send your boy or 
girl through college, if you want to 
protect your wife from need, if you 
want to protect your business against 
your sudden death, the only recourse 
you have again is this one method of 
protection. 

I have been a firm believer in this 
for the last thirty years and applied 
for my first policy when I was 21 so 
that most of the insurance I have is 
now paid up. j 

JAMES A. JONAS. 
= 8 


New York, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Life insurance and investment in 
a home impress me as the most endur- 
ing of the investments open to the 
average citizen.” 

Howarp W. HOopkKIRK. 
2 8 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“Good. Every person should have 
some,” 
RALPH A. HARRIs. 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“None better to give one a sense of 
security. 

“The agent whom I know for 18 
years in Washington, D. C., could not 
have been more helpful. He gave me 
valuable detailed financial advice in 
other matters besides insurance.” 

MAJoR JULIA C. STIMSON. 
a2 sf 


: New York, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as @ means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Of great value, not only as a pro- 
tection to beneficiaries, but as an 
investment from which I have advan- 
tageously obtained cash during criti- 
tal financial stress. Life insurance 
companies are of distinct benefit to 
our people of all classes. 

_ Without solicitation, often irritat- 
ing, I would not have taken out insur- 
ance. I have been favorably affected 

the service rendered by agents, re- 
cardless of their motives.” 


PHiuie W. Henry. 
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Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance is of more importance 
than ever before because it symbolizes the 
desire and the will of the common people 
of this country to provide for the future of 
their families and themselves. Such good 
Americans abhor the idea of looking to a 
paternalistic Federal government for pen- 
sions, annuities and death benefits which 
they can provide for themselves by the prac- 
tice of thrift and of savings. 

Life insurance offers the best known 
method for the accumulation of such sav- 
ings and as such it is an institution which 
1 take pleasure in endorsing and recom- 
mending to those who desire to preserve 
the American Way of Life. 


Epwarp Mastin, 
Governor of Pennsylvania 











W. GIBSON 
CAREY, JR. 


New York, N. Y. 

The growth of life insurance under 
private management and control (the 
continuance of which is, in my 
opinion, essential) is a testimonial to 
American Business enterprise. The 
service which has been rendered is 
evidenced by the fact that one-half of 
our population carry life insurance 
policies. More than sixty per cent of 
the world’s total life insurance has 
been issued on the lives of Americans. 
The savings of our people held by life 
insurance companies have been of in- 
estimable value in the development .of 
American Business. Every individual 
should provide life insurance protec- 
tion in accordance with his own needs. 

W. GIBSON CAREY, JR. 


a fs 
New York, N. Y. 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Have considered it as safeguard 
against future need until present na- 
tional administration took to monkey- 
ing with gold. I consider my economy 
partly nullified by governmental med- 
dling.” 

SypNgEY P. NOE. 
a 8 : 
New York, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Have always been a rooter for in- 
surance as both savings and invest- 


ment.” 
THALIA N. BROWN. 
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Rochester, N. Y. 
Since taking out my first policy in 
1884 I have been a strong advocate of 
life insurance, particularly for the 
man in moderate circumstances. It 
builds up a reserve which is secure, as 


has been proved in the frenzied 
finance of the past decade when in- 
surance policies were the only con- 
tracts which maintained their face 
value. It is preferable to a Savings 
Bank account although both make a 
good combination, but the savings ac- 
count is easy of access and many 
times is dissipated, while the insur- 
ance policy by the very nature of its 
contract is carried on. 

JOHN B. MULLAN. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Sound and safe for one who does 
not have the time or inclination to 
study other investments carefully. I 
wish that insurance companies would 
clearly separate the cost of pure life 
risk from investment!” 

WALTER B. CARVER. 


Manhasset, N. Y. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 


“An essential. All my experience 














@ If his looking glass could reflect the future for one brief instant 


what would this young man see? The same man, a little older 


with gray in his hair and shoulders not quite so straight still carry- 


ing his well-worn brief case? Or would he see a man SECURE in 


his later years financially able to do all the things he previ- 


ously could not afford or have the time for. 


Every young man has the opportunity to provide a life inde- 


pendence fund during his active earning years to furnish him 


with a monthly life income when he is ready to retire. 


Do you know that the Berkshire Triangle Pattern offers a 
RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN that is well worth investigating ? 
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‘ HARRISON J C. 





ASK ANY Berkshire GENERAL AGENT 


» ‘LIFE INSURt SE 
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JOHN S. SUMNER 


with companies and agents has been 
entirely satisfactory.” 
JOHN SAXTON SUMNER, 
= 8 
Flushing, N. Y, 

Opinion of the value of life insur. 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Life insurance in a mutual ol 
line company as the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society is the most stable 
of investments. In business depres- 
sions real estate, and securities a 
stock and bonds depreciate in value. 
Real estate mortgages, a legal con- 
tract between borrower and _ lender 
cannot be collected owing to a mora- 
torium, continually extended after the 
emergency is over. Life insurance 
companies always meet their obliga- 
tions promptly, existing ones are 
sound financially and under the sv 
pervision of the State. 

“Paid up policies may be used for 
collateral for loans from companies 
for a day or unlimited time at a’ rate 
20 per cent below the legal rate and 
they will accept payment of the loan 
at any time. Annuity policies as now 
issued provide dependable incomes 
later.” 











Avucust KupPKA. 


2 8 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest 
ment: 

“T believe it is one of the safest and 
best investments that one can make. 
Your family is always protected. ! 
have always had satisfaction in my 
déalings with various insurance com 
panies. I believe the agent should be 
chosen carefully for he is the one who 
usually formulates the policyholder’ , 
opinion of the company.” 

ANNA S. WRIGHT. 
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Ithaca, N. Y. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and in- 
vestment : 
“Probably the best available meth- 
od for 90 per cent of wage and salary 


earners.” 
LEONARD B. JOB. 





SAMUEL A. STROTH 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Sound citizenship converted the 
City of Jamestown from a log cabin 
settlement to a modern city. The pio- 
neer traits of thrift and hard work 
helped the community to grow and 
prosper. The forests of the city’s hills 
were cleared by men of vision who 
foresaw a community in which men 
of good will could enjoy the fruits of 
their honest labor. Among these was 
Jacob A. Riis, friend and colleague of 
Theodore Roosevelt, and author of 
“The Making of an American.” 

These individual traits soon be- 
came community traits. The log cabin 
settlement developed into a village, 
the village into a city, and the city 
into an industrial community in which 
the principle of municipal ownership 
of public utilities has been tried, tested 
and found practical. 

The early settlers here were for- 
ward-looking men. They knew the 
value of thrift. They made provisions 
for the future. They prepared for 
the days of adversity. This precau- 
tionary measure soon became a com- 
munity policy of the city government. 

is is sound citizenship at its best. 

SAMUEL A. STROTH. 
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New York, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“T believe in it thoroughly.” 

EARLE PEARSON. 
a 8 
New York, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Best, for a young man or woman, 
if intelligently purchased. I started 
my son in his teens with a $10,000 
contract, and pay for it until his 
earning power permits him to take it 
over.” 

J. H. R. ARMs. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Of course, I am a strong advocate 
of life insurance. Otherwise I would 
not be carying so many policies. 
(Over one million dollars.) 

I took out my first insurance while 
a student at Cornell. The value of 
this policy helped me immeasurably 
in acquiring my first newspaper in- 
terest and many times I have advised 
young men to begin early to accumu- 
late insurance. In addition, there is 
always the desire to protect those who 
are dependent upon us. 

FRANK E. GANNETT, 
President, The Gannett News- 
papers. 
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NON- CONFINING 


DISABILITY POLICY 


PAYING UP TO 5 YEARS 


(ACCIDENT OR SICKNESS) 


Sold Only With Life Insurance 


For details—write to F. L. MABLE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Security 


MUTUAL LIFE © 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


UNCORPORATED 1886 


Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 


LIFE... ACCIDENT... HEALTH 
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THOMAS J. 


I am, and always have been, a firm 
believer in legal reserve life insur- 
ance. Ever since I have been in busi- 
ness I have carried a sizable volume 
of life insurance. Sufficient protec- 
tion should be carried during pros- 
perity, but it is doubly important to 
carry sufficient insurance in a time 
of emergency. 

We are all now facing greatly in- 
creased taxation and I know of no 
better way, than through life insur- 
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WALSH 


ance, of providing funds for taxes. 

During this period people should 
think their problems through and sur- 
round their estates with sufficient pro- 
tection. This is no time to sell Amer- 
ica short. I have confidence in the 
future because in every crisis which 
the American people have faced, they 
have demonstrated a national unity 
on the vital issues of defending our 
Ameyican principles. 

T. J. WALSH, President, Walsh 
Construction Company, New York. 


HERBERT 
* 
LEHMAN 


Director of 
Foreign Relief 
and 
Rehabilitation 


New York, N, Y, . 


I am glad to endorse the principle 
of financial independence through life 
insurance. As a policyholder carry. 
ing a large amount of insurance, | 
know the satisfaction and content. 
ment that come from life insuranee, 
Cooperation and unselfish sacrifices of 
the many to mitigate the misfortune 
of the few should appeal to everyone 
interested in the welfare of the coun. 
try. The stability of life insurance, 
I think, should be a source of pride 
to all of our citizens. 

HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
= 8 


New York, N. Y, 

Opinion of the value of life insur. 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

From the point of view of say- 
ings, I think life insurance policies 
are excellent; from the point of view 
of investment, they are desirable for 
all engaged in an academic profes 
sion, although I should think anyone 
possessing business competence might 
procure an investment policy which 
would yield safely a higher rate. 

The educational activities of some 
of the more enlightened insurance 
companies interest me very much pro 
fessionally. I think there is much 
they can do in the fields of publie 
health and preventive medicine in ac- 
quainting the public with modern 
methods. 

Morse A. CARTWRIGHT, Director 

American Association for Adult 

Education. 
a a 


New York, N. Y. 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

I have never regretted that I had 
none, but I admit that there have 
been special circumstances in my 
case. Kart K. DARROW. 


= 8 
New York, N. Y. 


EpiITor, THE SPECTATOR: 


I find that the older I grow the 
less I wish to accumulate possessions 
for myself. At the same time I fee] 
a growing concern for those who will 
be left behind, and I am not unmind- 
ful of the Church, to which my life 
has been consecrated, and its need of 
my continuing financial support. In 
life insurance I found an assurance 
which takes fear from that concern. 

As a young man, a missionary in ® 
foreign field, I realized the need 
protection and learned the possibili- 
ties of life insurance. Today I know 
that my confidence was not misplaced. 

I urge every young missionary, 
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wery young person to consider the 
saving and protection found in life in- 
surance. 
H. St. GEORGE TUCKER, 
Presiding Bishop, Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 





J. P. FORDYCE 


I would like to state- positively 
the “part that life insurance com- 
panies will play in post-war Amer- 
ica and their contribution toward 
stabilization of the nation,” but 
frankly I cannot do so. I can state 
with assurance that they will play 
a vital part and will make a real 
contribution to stabilization. 

Heretofore, life insurance has 
played an ever-increasing part in 
the stabilization of our national 
economy after emergencies and, 
equally important in affording sta- 
bility to the affairs of the indi- 
vidual. Since the institution of 
life insurance is now larger than 
ever, it will play a large part in 
the coming post-war period. 


Stabilizing Influence 


Assurance of this is found in the 
stabilizing influence of the com- 
panies during the war period. We 
have supported the Government by 
buying its bonds. A noteworthy 
contribution is the fact, that un- 
like so many purchasers of War 
Bonds, the insurance companies re- 
tain their purchases. There are 
necessary shifts from one issue to 
another, but a glance at the com- 
A pm statements for the years of 

© war will show the impressive 
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increase in their holdings of such 
securities. Tomorrow we will 
doubtless be buying Government 
bonds to assist in reconversion and 
to meet outstanding bond ma- 
turities. 

We are hopefully examining the 
housing prospects and will partici- 
pate in housing to the extent per- 
mitted by law, where security and 
rate of return afford adequate pro- 
tection to our policyholders. Life 
insurance seeks and will find, if 
available, good investments afford- 
ing a return that will enable the 
companies to meet their obligations 
to policyholders, when such invest- 
ments are offered and when the 
companies provide a market for 
them, that will be a real contribu- 
tion to stabilization. 

It seems impossible to make con- 
crete predictions. Now we must 
meet the developments from day to 
day, but the actions of the compa- 
nies are guided by the underlying 
principle that they intend to fulfill 
their primary duty of stabilizing 
the economy of the individual and 
protecting his family against that 
time of certain catastrophe which 
is brought about by the death of 
the individual policyholder. With 
that as a guide, decisions are 
easier to make and the accomplish- 
ments of the goal of the security 
to the individual carries the in- 
evitable corollary of an important 
contribution to the stabilization of 
the general economy. 


JAMES P. ForDYCE, President, 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
New York 


BRUCE 
BARTON 


New York, N. Y. 
EpitTor, THE SPECTATOR: 

To me, life insurance is one of the 
great human achievements. To be 
able, by a single stroke of the pen, 
to provide protection, is a really mar- 
velous accomplishment. 

Today, of course, the taking out of 
life insurance adds two more benefits. 
Every premium paid siphons off just 
so much excess spending power. 

Pooled together, these premium 
payments provide substantial funds 
for furthering the war effort. 

STANLEY Resor, President, 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 


Massapequa, L. L, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Life insurance is a fundamental 
public service. We now recognize that 
nearly every able bodied person should 
sarry life insurance.” : 

Howarp S. BRAUCHER. 
2 8 


New York, N. Y. 
EpItor, THE SPECTATOR: 

That act of sharing the work of 
creating security for the individual 
through the combined efforts of mil- 
lions is the heart of the institution of 
life insurance. 

BRUCE BARTON. 


= 8 
New York, N. Y. 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Since 1920 our Company has insured 
the lives of its employees under a 
group policy and I think we were one 
of the first real estate brokeraga 
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firms to do so. We carry now over 
$300,000 of such insurance purely in 
favor of employees. 

Life insurance is almost invaluable 
in many cases for partnerships and 
corporations. It is the most eco- 
nomical method of providing cash to 
purchase the interest of a deceased 
partner or partners, or to purchase 
the interest of stockholders. Besides 
this—in the case of a death of an im- 
portant member of any organization 
4a corporation having previously in- 
sured the life of this member has a 
sufficient amount of cash on hand to 
look out for the temporary loss. 

CHAS. F, NOYEs, 
Chairman, 
Charles F. Noyes Company, Inc, 


Editor, The Spectator: 

To protect his dependents, and see 
that the business interests which he 
has built up through life are properly 
safeguarded after death, are measures 
which appeal to the man of character 
and integrity, and such a one gladly 
avails himself of the opportunities af- 
forded by life insurance. 

A. Harry Moore... 


Red Bank, N. J. 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“T have found it very satisfactory— 
it was of great help to me in the first 
years of the depression. The life 
agents are fine fellows and on the job. 
Mostly well trained, they are offering 
service and are interested in more 
than a commission.” 

THomas IRvING Brown. 





NEW JERSEY 


Per capita life ins,.written, 1943, $241. 
Per capita prem. paid durin 1948, $46.1 
Per capita income during 1 


+ $1, 
Percenta aid for life ins., a 3.3% 


Per capita life ins. in force, $1, 
Rank—as to per capita In force 4 
Per capita death losses, 1943, $19.74 
. 

Increase in Increase In Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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Maplewood, N. J. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Nothing better. The life insur- 
ance companies constitute the finest 
organizations in existence today.” 

EDWARD W. DART. 


2 
Editor, The Spectator: 

Life insurance has become an insti- 
tution closely integrated with the life 
of our times. It provides a form of 
security which is particularly needed 
in these days of rapid economic and 
social changes, when the foundations 
of financial independence too frequent- 
ly are swept away by the fluctuating 
currents of business. 

GEORGE H. EARLE. 


= 8 
Garfield, N. J. 
Epirok, THE SPECTATOR: 

I consider that life insurance is one 
of America’s greatest institutions, 
and the only safe way in which a man 
can provide for his wife and family 
after he has passed away. 

While there are other forms of in- 
vestment, life insurance remains the 
only form in which there is no 
gamble. 

ALBERT SEEL. 








LL 








Real Bulwark 


Through the columns of The Spectator | 
would like to extend my very best wishes on 
behalf of the citizens of New Jersey to your 
campaign for education as to the value of 
life insurance. In these troublesome times 
life insurance constitutes a very real bulwark 
against the uncertainties of the future, 

George H. Stanger, 
Acting: Governor of New Jersey, 











———<—< 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Opinion of the value of life ingur. 
ance as a means of saving and invest. 
ment: 
“Excellent.” 
PETER J. GANNON, 


Edinboro, Pa. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

I certainly am a believer in life in 
surance or I would not have kept it up 
for 35 years. The cash accumulated 
on my policies made it possible for me 
to meet the expenses of a year in 
graduate school and also other emer- 
gencies from time to time. 

I think that in the main the quality 
of‘ insurance agents has improved. 


a ————————————————— 
Serves National Interest 


Eprron, Tue Srecrator: 


It is with enthusiasm that | 
join with those who give their 
endorsement to the institution 
of life insurance as a method of 
thrift, an expression of self-re- 
liance and a means for providin 
protection to the dependents o' 
the typical American. No over- 
statement is possible in describ- 
ing the benefits of this institu- 
tion which the people of this 
country have derived through the 
exercise of sacrifice and self- 
denial in the interest of those @ 
closest to them. 

In insuring of one's life, one is 
serving not only his own and the 
best interests of his dependents, 
but he is also in a large mea- 
sure serving the interests of his 
country in these critical times. 
The many billions of dollars, of 
accumulations of the savings of 
the people which the institution 
of life. insurance has contributed 
to the cause of National De- 
fense through its investment fa 
the instruments of production of 





our country and its acquisition of the obligations of the Government of the United 
States is a service of significant proportions to the people of this State and to 


Nation. 


The thrift, self-reliance and sacrifice on the part of the people of the United 
States in the interest of their dependents, represented by this great flow of their 
funds translated into action for the good of the people of our country, Is of 


outstanding example of democracy in action. It is an example of the mars 


halling 


of economic forces in a great purpose without coercion, without impairment 


liberty of action—it is the American way. 


Crar.es Ep1son, 
Ex-Governor of New Jersey 
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Numbers of them have called on me 
and out of the total only two that I 
an remember were unsatisfactory, 
which is surely a pretty low percent- 


* certainly hope that nothing that 
the Government may do in the future 
will tend to restrict the activities of 
life insurance companies. 
L. ‘H. VAN Houten, President, 
State Teachers College. 


Uniontown, Pa. 


Please allow me to offer my un- 
qualified approval of life insurance. I 
have been accumulating as much in- 
surance as my income and sound judg- 
ment will allow. 

Having reached the young age of 
$4 and having a wife and two chil- 
dren I feel that they are fairly ade- 
quately protected in case of my prema- 
ture death. 

Had I waited until now or later to 
acquire a sizable amount of insurance 
the premium rates would have made it 
most difficult for me to carry $131,500 
worth of insurance. 

My advise to any young man is to 
plan a specific program of life insur- 
ance and try to carry out this pro- 
gram to the best of his financial abil- 
ity. 

E. MILTON COHEN. 


Johnstown, Pa. 


The American Institution of Life 
Insurance has opened up a road to 
safe independence, the purpose of 
which is to safeguard one’s future 
and assure financial security. It is 
not only a protection for those we 
love, but a firm foundation upon 
which to build our future and as long 
as we keep our health we can always 
build up our life insurance plan, step 
by step. It is the surest way to guar- 
antee funds for education—the surest 
way to provide an adequate income 
for ourselves in later years. 

With life insurance, Americans 
don’t have to trust their future to 
luck. They can achieve peace of mind 
and freedom from uncertainty. Life 
msurance has stood the test of time 
and today it stands unchallenged as 
one of the safest financial institutions 
in the world. No other business has 
the number of legal safeguards in ex- 
pert and continuous supervision of 
Mvestments. It eliminates risk of 
capital and solves our problems of 
investment. Life insurance is neces- 
Mes to the individual and to the Na- 

on. 


JOHN A. CONWAY. 
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A. HARRY 
MOORE 
FORMER 

GOVERNOR 
OF N. J. 





(See statement on Page 34) 




















National Accident & Health 


Insurance Company 
of PHILADELPHIA 





Accident and Health Specialists 





We Cater to the Masses 





Operating in 19 States and the District of Columbia 





BUILD FOR THE FUTURE WITH THE "NATIONAL" 
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ALBERT L. ROWLAND 


Shippensburg, Pa. 

“Life insurance is an outstanding 
beneficence in modern civilization. 

“I have policies in five of the old 
line companies. The agents have been 
helpful and cooperative, and the office 
staffs, both branch and central, have 
been courteous, prompt, and highly 
serviceable. While life insurance, be- 
cause of its profit motive, has been 
chiefly concerned with the better in- 
come groups, it represents one of the 
greatest stabilizing forces in modern 
economic life.” 

ALBERT L. ROWLAND. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
To my mind the head of every 
family ought to provide adequate pro- 
tection for his wife and children by 
carrying sufficient life insurance. 

We have seen so many cases where 
the family had been left absolutely 
destitute because the father had failed 
to provide life insurance protection 
for his family. 

I never hesitate to encourage the 
men of our organization to protect 
their families by carrying as much 
life insurance as they possibly can af- 
ford. 

C. R. LINDBACK 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“T believe it is a fine investment. I 
find life insurance agents very help- 
ful.” 

ROBERT MCCREERY. 


a 8 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 


“ment: 


“Next to United States Bonds— 
great incentive for thrift and laying 
up for a rainy day. 

“In the very early days agents had 
to urge but now ‘it’s a cinch’ with a 
farseeing, thinking person.” 

WILLIAM T. KERR. 


C. R. LINDBACK 
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HOWARD E. MILLIKEN 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


As a physician and owner of life 
insurance, and as a public official, | 
feel that the great, honest, financial 
“back-log” of investment so ably ad- 
ministered by American life insurance 
is one of the primary safeguards of 
our nation. 

As an individual, I have always felt 
that life insurance was the only metb- 
od that would guarantee, for my fam- 
ily, avoidance of the financial tragedy 
that I so often encounter in my prat- 
tice. As a public official in these try- 
ing times, I could only wish that the 
benefits of life insurance could be et- 
joyed by all those who must, from 
time to time, receive welfare assis 
tance, and that the sound principles of 
management and investment which 
have guided life insurance into their 
second one hundred years in this coun- 
try could be universally adopted. 

Howarp E. MILLIKEN. 


Williamsport, Pa. 

Life insurance in my estimation is 
one of the soundest investments that 
any person can subscribe to; in addi- 
tion to being safe and sound, it i» 
creases in value and shows a fait 
return, it is easily financed, and free 
from care and worry can be trant 
ferred at death without expense 
delay; it is one investment that withs 
single premium payment you im 
ately create an investment of tho 
sands of dollars and financed at your 
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convenience. In addition to protecting 
your loved ones, it also creates a good 
jncome when you wish to retire. I 
believe a citizen has omitted the requi- 
sites of citizenship if he fails to prop- 
erly protect those around with some 
form of a life policy. 

LEO C. WILLIAMSON. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
No thinking citizen could object to 

or fail to approve of life insurance as 

a stabilizer of the civic and industrial 

life, an incentive to thrift and a most 

yseful function in our economic life. * 
The accumulation of great funds, 

legislative limitations on investment 

and governmental regulations present 

a series of complicated problems for 

the future which will require the 

gravest application and most serious 

study on the part of financiers and 

governmental administrators. Per- 

sonally it is my sincere hope and be- 

lief that the stabilizing influence of 

life insurance will be of incalculable 

value to the community for a long 

time to come. 

CORNELIUS D. SCULLY. 





Our Best Defense 


Ir is the American tradition 


that the individual should build his own security. 
The self-respecting citizen will never be in- 
terested in pap, ladled to him from a government 
formula. Private insurance can provide adequate 
protection against loss caused by old age, death 
and disability. Private insurance properly ad- 
ministered—with enthusiasm, intelligence, and 
eficiency—robs the proponents of “government 


in business” of all valid argument. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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CORNELIUS D. SCULLY 














DOES “LIFE BEGIN AT 40?” 


Regardless of whether you believe that for an in- 
dividual it “does” or “doesn’t,” you will be inter- 
ested in knowing that— 


IT IS— 


A FEW CHOICE GENERAL AGENCIES AVAILABLE IN TEXAS— 
Austin, Corpus Christi, Beaumont, and Marshall. Also, in Indiana, 
Ilinois, Ohio, lowa, Michigan and Minnesota. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

















1945 will complete 40 YEARS of SERVICE, GROWTH 
and ACHIEVEMENT for the INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY (A Legal Reserve Mutual 
Company). 


OLD ENOUGH to be thoroughly seasoned and experi- 
enced 


YOUNG ENOUGH to have the vigor and aggressive- 
ness of a growing institution. 


LARGE ENOUGH to handle any situation or case 
that may arise (over $141,000,000 of insurance in force 
and over $38,000,000 in assets). 


SMALL ENOUGH to know its- assoc iates by their 
first names and give them and their policyholders 
unusually fine individual service. 


IS NATIONALLY KNOWN— 


For its low lapse ratio, quality assets, high average 
earnings per man, complete kit of policies, and as a 
BUILDER OF SUCCESSFUL CAREER UNDER- 
WRITERS. 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


, , A H. KAHLER 
EDWARD B. RAUB Gail Widedvatiinns 


President Supt. of Agencies 
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WARTIME LIFE INSURANCE 
PER FAMILY AT NEW PEAK 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


N° man, married or single, 
should leave for others a duty 
he can perform for himself. To 
die suddenly and without property 
and expect relatives, friends, neigh- 
bors, or even town authorities to 
assume my burial expenses and to 
cancel outstanding debts is to be 
dishonest. It is my burden now, 
and should be carried while I can 
provide for it. Why should my 
brother, with all his cares and prob- 
lems, pay my bills when I am gone, 
because [ am neither careful or 
honest enough to save from my 
present earnings, however scant, to 
meet such emergencies? Common 
honesty compels provision for such 
an event, and there is no surer, nor 
safer, way of doing this, with 
largest possible returns, than by a 
life insurance policy. 

Many a man with small income 
would never save anything for a 
“rainy day” if it were not for the 
insurance he carries. Premiums 
due at stated times compel thrift. 
Few will lay by from scant or suffi- 
cient earnings even a small sum in 
any regular, systematic way. Pre- 











covering 
quarantine .. . 


teachers... 

















_ EDUCATORS* 


A MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
Lancaster, Pa. 


specializing in teachers’ Insurance 
since 1910, offers 


Non-cancellable, non-assessable policies 


sickness, accident, 


Non-cancellable, non-assessable policies 
covering accident only .. . 


Group health and accident policies for 


Health and accident policies for pre- 
ferred risks other than teachers . . . 


Branch offices in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Charleston, W. Va., Baltimore, Md. 


personal 
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Fundamentals 





Epiror, THE SpecTator: 


The fundamental need of adequate in- 
surance for the protection of ourselves and 
our loved ones is, to my mind, too well- 
known to require any explanation. 

The principal need that all of us have in 
so far as insurance is concerned is an ade- 
quate and comprehensive understanding of 
the benefits which may be obtained from it. 

One of the priceless assets of insurance 
is the feeling of security and protection 
which it gives to the policyholder because 
he has, to the best of his ability, fortified 
himself against the vicissitudes and trage- 
dies of life. ; 

Pennsylvanians are essentially insurance 
minded, and have within the borders of 
their State the home offices of some of the 
largest insurance companies in the world. 


ArtHur H. James, 
Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania 








miums must be paid, the sum set 
aside increases with each payment, 
affording protection against death, 
with distribution exactly as the pol 
icy directs, and cash value if the 
term is outlived. There is no in- 
ducement like this for the poor to 
save, no opportunity comparable 
with this for all classes to protect 
themselves and their loved ones. It 
stimulates thrift at a time when 
earning capacity is at its height. 
Arthur Emerson Harris, D.D., 
Secretary of the Faculty, 
The Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. 
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Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


lt would seem hardly necessary in these 
days, to commend the idea of life insur- 
ance. Everyone has been so thoroughly 
educated to its advantages that there is 
little more that can be said in its behalf. 
Many of us who remember the financial 
chaos of the years following 1929, realize 
with especial force the stability of a life 
insurance estate, as compared to prac- 
tically every other type of estate. .| be- 
lieve that every man and woman should try 
to have all the life insurance they can 
manage to carry. 


Hersert R. O’Conor, 
Governor of Maryland 








Towson, Md. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Invaluable. My experience with 
life insurance companies has been very 
satisfactory.” 

M. TERESA WIDEFELD. 


(( Xe 


ge, 
Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $241.48 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $49.77 
Per capita income during 1943, $1,514 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 3.3% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,632.58 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 3 
er capita death losses, 1943, $15.80 
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South Atlantic States 











Frederick, Md. 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“The finest investment I ever made, 
not only for dollar value but for les- 
son of economy and thrift. The life 
insurance companies are of the very 
highest in ethical practices. 

“I think the most serious harm that 
can come to our economic well-being is 
the tendency in certain quarters (gov- 
ernmental or otherwise) to cast reflec- 
tions or raise doubts in the minds of 
our people as to the financial sound- 
ness of our recognized insurance com- 
panies or of their mode of operation.” 

IGNATIUS BJORLEE, L.L.D., L.H.D. 


Frostburg, Md. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“They rank along with the country 
doctor, the local bank, and the com- 
munity store.” 

JOHN L, DUNKLE. 


Salisbury, Md. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“My idea is that insurance is one 
of the best possible means of saving 
and investment.” 

J. D. BLACKWELL. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“Best I know or can think of. I am 
for it.” 
GEORGE W. CRABBE. 


I was Mayor of Louisville back in 
1933-37 when all cities were faced 
with serious relief problems. My study 
of the problems made me cognizant as 
never before of the many organiza- 
tions, both charitable and business 
such as insurance companies, which 
through their every day work helped 
carry the load, helped meet disaster 
when it overcame a family, and helped 
build up a back log for the inevitable 
rainy day. They carried the load; 
what the City carried, although it 
seemed heavy, was merely what was 
left. 

My attention was again directed 
to those same forces following the 
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DIST: OF COLUMBIA 
Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $268.08 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $41.69 
Per capita income during 1943, $1,937 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 2.1% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,588.59 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 5 
Per capita death losses, 1943, $15.36 
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Ohio Valley flood which we experi- 
enced in January, 1937. Louisville 
recovered almost overnight due to the 
fact that these organizations came to 
the citizens’ aid and showed a sincere 
interest in the community’s welfare. 
The insurance companies of this 
country render a rea! service in en- 
couraging thrift, in providing protec- 
tion and an attractive method for 
building up reserve assets, and in the 
individual service rendered to the poli- 
cy holder in helping him solve his per- 
sonal problems. I would not want to 
live in a country which prohibited life 
insurance companies. 
NEVILLE MILLER. 
a 68 
Washington, D. C. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 


“Very good. I find the agents bet- 


ter equipped and offering better ser- 
vice as time goes on.” 
CHARLES M. UPHAM. 





IGNATIUS BJORLEE 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $192.56 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $35.37 
Per capita income during 1943, $1,276 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 2.8% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,201 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 11 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $12.90 
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Washington, D. C. 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“T am a firm believer in the value of 
life insurance.” 

JAMES M. PHALEN, M.D. 


Washington, D. C. 


During the past century we have 
witnessed a progressive development 
of life insurance to the point where 
every thinking individual recognizes 
its benefits and wants its protection. 
Today it represents family security 
and solidarity to millions. Besides 
providing for the exigencies of the 
future it is significant that life insur- 
ance acts as a personal stabilizer for 
our citizens by promoting thrift and 
economy. 

J. EDGAR HOOVER, 
Director, F.B.1. 
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Washington, D. C. 

I have long been a believer—an ad- 
vocate and a practitioner of life in- 
surance, my first policies having been 
taken out more than 50 years ago. So 
much interested have I been in the ex- 
tension of its lists of policyholders 
that for many years I served on the 
board of directors of a prominent life 
insurance company—regarding it as 
a public duty to so do. 

FRANK B. NOYES, 
President, The Evening Star, 
Washington, D. C. 


—Washington, D. C. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“In a reliable company, it is an 
excellent means of systematic saving. 
Young people should be encouraged to 
take out endowment policies and join 
life assurance groups.” 

EUGENE A. CLARK. 


Washington, D. C. 
It is a pleasure for me to say that 
my relations with the life insurance 
company that I am doing business 
with and have done business with has 
always been perfectly satisfactory. I 
have never had any cause at all for 
complaint. I have found them par- 
ticularly prompt, outstanding in their 
reward to be of service, and would not, 
of course, be without all of the insur- 

ance that I am able to pay for. 
W. Roy BREG. 


J. EDGAR 
HOOVER 
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Cannot Be Surpassed 





Eprror, THE Srecrator: 


| am glad to know that there is to be 
printed a special edition Life Insurance 
number of The Spectator. It is, | think, 
most timely. Certainly we should not lose 
sight of the value of life insurance as a 
medium of thrift and protection. 

Through the many policies now available, 
savings can be provided, and protection 
secured against almost any contingency. 
Life insurance as a means of providing 
family protection cannot be surpassed. Both 
small and large sums can be utilized most 
effectively in this manner. 


Cotcate W. Darpen, Jr. 
Governor of Virginia 








Washington, D. C. 
“First insurance gives a protection 
to a young family, it encourages sav- 
ing and I believe performs a real civic 
service. I would not want to live in 
a country which did not allow life in- 
surance companies. I have high 
regard for the companies and the 

service they offer.” 
NEVILLE MILLER. 











VIRGINIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $130.35 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $22.14 
Per capita income during 1943, $913 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 2.4% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $738 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 29 
Per capita death losses, 1943, $7.80 
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Washington, D. C. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 


“4 very satisfactory medium.” 
W. J. MCMANUs. 


a 8 
Washington, D. C. 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Purely as an investment, poor, 
except in that it compels savings in 
some years when otherwise I would 
not have saved. In some lean years 
had to borrow to pay premiums.” 

Opinion of life insurance companies 
and the service they offer: 

“Indispensable. Have purchased 
policies for all three of my children.” 

W. C. EELLS. 
a 8 


Washington, D. C. 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment. 

“I think well of it.” 

CHARLES J. BRAND. 


a 8 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


I wish, through your medium, to 
express my sincere endorsement of 
life insurance protection. It is one of 
the greatest single benefits for the 
average worker of today. It not only 
affords a safe and secure means of 
planned savings but also takes the 
sting out of the uncertainty of death 
and the ills of old age. 

I have not always been an advocate 
of life insurance but have always 
carried my limit. There is an insur- 
ance policy and plan to fit the needs 
of each one and every purchaser of 
life insurance should thoroughly ana- 
lvze his requirements and purchase 
accordingly and to the limit of his 
resources, 

Epwarp H. CANN. 
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per capita life ins. written, 1943, $133.46 
“4 capita prem. paid during 1943, $18.50 
An capita income during 1943, $670 
peentage paid for life ins., 1943, 2.8% 
Ra septa life insurance in force, $614 

- nk—as to per capita in force, 3% 

*f capita death losses, 1943, $7.47 
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MERLE THORPE 


Washington. D. C. 
EpIToR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Insurance most nearly exemplifies 
America. Americans have always 
hated dependency. They want to get 
on and up in the world by their own 
efforts. 

The millions of policyholders prob- 
ably feel about it as I do, that they 
are not only getting protection, but 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
their funds are used to finance gov- 
ernment debts, nourish agriculture, 
activate transportation, regenerate 
public utilities, stimulate construction 
and advance and expand a host of in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

MERLE THORPE, 
Editor, Nation’s Business 


Norfolk, Va. 

My experience with life insurance 
started with a policy taken out for 
me by my father when'I was very 
young. I have progressively added to 
this small beginning as rapidly as 
possible. I am now convinced that 
nothing else that I could have done 


would have given me so firm an as-° 


surance of the security of my depen- 
dents. No one who has attained that 
goal could fail to acknowledge a debt 
of gratitude to the institution of life 
insurance. 

CHAS. T. ABELES. 


= 8 

Hampton, Va. 

The development of habits of thrift 
and wise spending is just as much a 
part of a college education as a study 
of English, history or any of the other 
subjects pursued by college students. 
It is a part of the job of learning to 


live and, as sucn, we find a place in 
our curriculum for a study of life 
insurance and its functions. 

People must learn to budget and to 
protect their earnings by the use of 
annuity and life insurance policies. 
The American public is still a long 
way from a full realization of what 
the various types of policies can mean 
to them. It is part of any college’s 
job to meet this educational need. 

The insurance companies have long 
recognized this educational need and 
have done a good job on it. 

Ma.Lcotm S. MACLEAN, 
President, Hampton Institute 


Richmond, Va. 


Life insurance, as I see it, has 
been one of the greatest stabilizing 
factors in the life of the individual. 
Its development to so large a degree 
is one of the economic bulwarks of 
America. Whether rich or poor, 
whether of medium income, meager, 
or affluent, life inSurance serves a 
great social and economic purpose. 

THOMAS.C. BOUSHALL 


Norfolk, Va. 


I am a firm believer in Life Insur- 
ance and have been since I took out 
my first policy in 1907, even though I 
did not know how I was going to pay 
the premium. 

Today there are countless homes in 
our country where stark tragedy and 
want would hold sway were it not for 
the fact that Life Insurance had 
stepped in and saved the day. 

The life insurance companies are 
making a distinctive contribution to 
their policyholders in counseling and 
advising as to the best type of insur- 
ance to carry under various conditions 
and carrying out the provisions, many 
times under complicater circum- 


NORT 


Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $117.62 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $17.43 
Per capita income during 1943, $620 
Pergentage paid for life ins., 1943, 2.4% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $610.63 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 40 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $6.39 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $115.08 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $18.21 
Per capita income during 1943, $743 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 2.5% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $686 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 33 

Per capita death losses, 1943, 8.69 
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stances, whether there be $1,000 or 
$1,000,000 involved. 

Life insurance is an American tra- 
dition and should be preserved and 
protected as we would our homes; t« 
me Life Insurance and home are 
synonymous for many homes would 
be broken up but for the Life Insur- 
ance that is available in time of need. 

C. S. Rocers, General Manager, 
Norfolk Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Corporation. — 


Huntington, W. Va. 
I bought my first twenty-year-pay 
life insurance policy in 1899 by pay- 
ing $14.73 and throwing in my bicycle 
for the balance. Since that time I 
have owned a number of life insur- 
ance policies. I am a firm believer in 
the protection as well as the invest- 
ment of life insurance. Mine has not 
only protected my family but it has 
right largely enabled me to educate 
my five boys. For professional men 
who know little of other securities, I 
advise investments in life insurance. 
JAMES E. ALLEN, 
President, Marshall College 








Eptror, THe SPECTATOR: 

In my opinion, every day in the year life 
insurance is as indispensable to the secur- 
ity of the family as adequate defense is 
to the security of the nation during the 
present crisis which is rocking the world 
like a@ cradle. 

M. M. Neety, 


Ex-Governor of West Virginia 








EpIToR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I have great faith in a happy 
and prosperous America in the 
years of the peace ahead,. an 
America with a sound economy, 
and with more opportunities for 
the individual than ever before. 

After the war the American 
people will be the same kind of 
people they were before and are 
during the war. They will continue 
to have the same basic needs and 
desires. Home and family—their 
protection and security——-come first 











Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $1495 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $ig4 
Per capita income during 1943, $750 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 264 
Per capita life insurance in force, $651.4 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 35 
Per capita death losses, 1943, $10.71 


Increase in 
State Income 


Increase in Ord, 
Life Production 
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with the average American. Pro- 
tection and security for the future 
for the individuals in the family 
can, in most cases, be realized only 
through the medium of life in 
surance. 

I think the new business of life 
insurance companies will be much 
larger than ever before. I believe 
that life insurance will continue to 
be the most important single sta 
bilizing influence in the nation, 
the largest reservoir of the people's 
savings, and the most prize 
possession of the average family. 

PAUL C. BuFOoRD, President, 
Shenandoah Life Insurance 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

I know of no better way for a per 
son to make an investment than i 
life insurance. I am sincerely cot 
vinced that life insurance ownership 
is one characteristic of sound citizen 
ship because it is proof to me that the 
owner thereof is a believer in the 
American institutions. 

D. Boone DAWSON. 





H. A. BARTHOLOMEW 
President & General Manager 





CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of Virginia 


Home Ofrrice 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


— - of-—— — 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


a Sa 


—_ 


R. E. ANKERS 
Secretary & Treasurer 





———— 
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Bluefield, W. Va. 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
gnce aS &@ Means of saving and invest- 
pent: 

“One of the best means for saving 
sod serves as a cushion for collateral. 
My relationship with life insurance 
empanies has been very satisfactory. 
Tus far I have had no occasion to 
we sick and accident insurance.” 

H. L. DICKASON. 


Huntington, W. Va. 

In my opinion there is nothing more 
important to any individual than the 
quisition of insurance. I speak from 
personal experience, as I have ac- 
quired enough insurance to give me 
satisfaction and security during my 
life time and protects my home 
against an untimely death. 

There is no method of saving that 
compares with an insurance policy, as 
you are building a financial struc- 
ture that is sound, and gives you self- 
satisfaction that you are accomplish- 











Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $169.62 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $23.90 
Per capita income during 1943, $1,103 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 2.2% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $713.04 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 32 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $8.75 


increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 
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ing something for the future of your 
family and yourself. 

The purchasing of any insurance 
contract should have thoughtful con- 
sideration by the applicant as insur- 
ance presents a solution to your per- 
sonal welfare and happiness. 

J. G. BERTHOLD. 








—_—— 
—— 


National Contribution 


Eorrorn, THE SPECTATOR: 


| have long been a staunch 
advocate of life insurance. It has 
been my privilege on many public 
occasions to give expression to 
these sentiments and to urge 
people in our state in all walks 
of life to protect themselves and 
their families and their securities 
by taking out adequate life in- 
surance. | have not only preached 
this doctrine; | have practiced it 
myself. One of my first acts after 
entering the practice of law more e 
than twenty-five years ago in my 
native city, the Capital of North 
Carolina, was to subscribe for a 
substantial amount of life in- 
surance. Subsequently, from time 
to time | added to this insurance, 
and today a number of these 
policies are fully paid and they 
constitute a very comfortable 
back-log of security. As my prac- 
tice and activities increased | 
added to my life insurance and 
have continued to carry quite a 
substantial amount. 

As a lawyer and public official 





I have had occasion to observe many tragic instances of hardship and destitution 
resulting from the failure to provide reasonable life insurance protection for de- 
pendents, A man who is reasonably well insured is a betten citizen on this account. 
He not only has that sense of security that adds to his own happiness, but makes 
@ definite contribution to community welfare by assuring that those who may be 
dependent upon him will be thus protected and that the community which has given 
im his opportunities will not after his death have the obligation of discharging 
responsibilities which properly belong to him. 
In prosperity or in adversity, in peace or war, life insurance is a sound investment. 
rthermore, the ownership of well selected life insurance policies in the part of the 
People generally in all walks of life constitutes a stabilizing influence in the life of 
@ community and of the State and, indeed, of the Nation itself. 
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J. Merve Brovcuton, 
Ex-Governor of North Carolina 
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GRAHAM H. ANDREWS 


West Liberty, W. Va. 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“T have placed my main reliance on 
life insurance both for the protection 
of my wife and for our joint protec- 
tion in old age.” 

Dr. PAUL N. ELBIN. 





—— 





EpItor, THE SPECTATOR: 
Insurance not only provides a 
way for the normal urge for safety 
and security to be realized, but fos- 
ters thrift at the time of produc- 
tivity against possible lean years 
ahead. It stimulates self-respect 
and stable citizenship. 
Sincerely, 
MILLARD CALDWELL, 
Governor of Florida. 








Winston-Salem, N. C. 
There are no institutions in this 
country performing a better public 
service than are the life insurance 
companies of the United States. In 
a most difficult time they are guarding 
the savings of our citizens. They are 
making possible the education of chil- 
dren, the payment of mortgages, in- 
heritance taxes and bills due to sick- 
ness and death, and, above all, they 
are making possible in so many in- 
stances the holding together of fam- 
ilies while supporting them in com- 
fort. 
In my opinion, every man should 
carry sufficient life insurance at least 
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to discharge his total indebtedness and 
inheritance taxes, so that his estates 
will not have to be sacrificed in case 
of his death. If he can carry more 
than this amount of insurance, he is 
wisely providing for the future of his 
dependents. 

The insurance companies of Amer- 
ica have made an enviable reputation 
for sound and constructive manage- 
ment and great public service. The 
officers of the Amerigan Bankers As- 
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sociation felicitate them on the excel- 
lent job they have done and com- 
mend their services to every citizen 
of the United States. 

ROBERT M. HANES 


Hartsville, S. C. 


Life insurance is an essential base 
on which any satisfactory program 
of financial security rests. It com- 


A. LEE M. 
WIGGINS, 
President, 
American 
Bankers 
Association 





JOHN A. LAW, SR. 


bines a form of savings with protec. 
tion against the financial disaster that 
death brings to the average American 
family. 

There would be little need to urge 
the needs for life insurance, were it 
not for the false concept of some 
people in recent years that gover- 
ment has assumed responsibility for 
the economic security of everyone, 
This concept is a dangerous fallacy. 
At most, government can provide only 
a minimum of economic benefits for 
all of the people. The burden of social 
security necessarily remains with the 
individual. 

The three bases of a sound program 
for economic security for the aver 
age American are life insurance, 4 
savings account and home ownership. 

The managements of our life ir 
surance companies are to be coh 
gratulated upon a fine record of cot 
structive service to the American 
people. 

A. L. M. WIGGINS, 

President, American 

Bankers Association 


Spartanburg, S. ¢. 


One of the most notable features of 
financial conditions during recent dé 
pression, and the former one, has beet 
the magnificent way in which our life 
insurance companies have stood the 
test—the strongest possible evidence 
of their scrupulous trusteeship. 

Surely everyone should be encour 
aged in providing such protection and 
every thoughtful citizen should feel 
the deepest possible interest in pre 
tecting our insurance companies from 
adverse legislation or attacks from 


whatever source. 
Jno. A. LAW 
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INTERESTS OF BENEFICIARIES 


(Concluded from page 11) 


lifetime, for value received in money or 
money’s worth, or 

(b) Payable to corporations or similar bene- 
ficiaries, which are not the natural ob- 
jects of the insured’s bounty. 

(2) Include in the decedent’s estate the entire pro- 

ceeds of policies: 

(a) In which the insured retained any legal 
incidents of ownership at the time of 
his death, or 

(b) Which the insured transferred, during 
his lifetime, in contemplation of death, 
intended to take effect at or after death, 
or reserving a reversionary interest. 

(3) Include in the decedent’s estate only the ex- 

cess of the proceeds payable at death over the 
cash value immediately prior to death. 

For example, under this formula, the excess of the 
proceeds payable at death over the cash value avail- 
able immediately prior to death would be includible 
in the decedent’s estate, even if his wife had pur- 
chased the insurance on his life, had paid all of the 
premiums out of her own resources, and had all right, 
title and interest in the policy from the date of its 
issuance. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that she did purchase a contract that was partially 
testamentary in character, and that she could not have 
obtained it without the consent of her husband, the 
insured. Furthermore, over a period of years, only a 
small portion of her premiums have been used to pur- 
chase this excess value, while the balance of the pre- 
miums had been used to build up a substantial cash 
value which is going to be excluded from the de- 
cedent’s estate. 

Of course, all group-insurance would apparently be 
includible in the decedent’s estate, unless it were 
specifically exempted. This is true because the in- 
sured would have the right to change the beneficiary 
(a legal incident of ownership), or because it is issued 
on the term plan having no cash value. This would 
be true of all term insurance. However, residents of 
community property states would fare no better or 
worse than residents of other states, and many of the 
premium paying complications of life insurance trusts 
would be eliminated. 


—_—_— —_—— 
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THE CANADA LIFE 
....in the United States 


The Canada Life is in effect, self- 
contained in the United States. It is 
really a company within a company. 


No fluctuation of foreign exchange 
can adversely affect contracts issued 
by the Canada Life in the United 
States as these contracts are pay- 
able in United States currency and 
are backed by assets payable in 
United States currency. 


The Canada Life, at all times, has on 
deposit with trustees in the United 
States, assets substantially greater 
than its United States liabilities. 
These assets are under the rigid con- 
trol of the insurance departments of 
the various States where we do busi- 
ness, including New York State, and 
may not be withdrawn without per- 
mission of such departments. 


More than Fifty Years Service 
to United States Policyholders 


THE GANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1847 
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DR. J. W. HAYES 


Only through life insurance can a 
professional man be,assured of guar- 
anteeing he can never be poor when 
he reaches the retirement age. We 
cannot expect our patients to take 
eare of us when we get old any more 
than we can expect them to continue 
to be our patients while our minds 
are occupied with personal business 
matters. ‘ 

I think life insurance is the only 
medium offered today which gives the 
professional man the benefits of ex- 
pert management and a completely 
safe diversification of his funds 
among America’s leading enterprises. 

J. W. Hayes, M.D. 
’ Jacksonville, Fla. 


The City of Miami Beach is known 
as “an insurance city” where life in- 
surance is recognized as one of the 
basic economic structures of the 
United States. 

Although known through the world 
as a winter resort city and as the 
playground of the nation, the sound 
financial structure of Miami Beach, 
for which the city is famous, is linked 
closely with the security which life 
insurance affords. 

It is my own opinion that life insur- 
ance promotes personal thrift. 

VaL C. CLEARY. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


It is a pleasure for me to cooperate 
with you and your splendid publica- 
tion in your commendable effort to 
extend life insurance protection to the 
uninsured of our nation. 
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Increasing My Program 


Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 
| am a believer in life insurance and am 
constantly increasing my program. 
[ius ARNALL, 
trovernor of Georgia 








No person of responsibility should 
fail to carry ample life insurance cov- 
erage for the full protection of those 
dependent upon him, and also as a 
guaranty of economic security in his 
or her old age. 

At this particular time insurance 
contracts offer to the buying public a 
safe, sound and effective means for 
saving earnings, and also offer an 
unexcelled method for providing a 
backlog of economic security for the 
future. 

As evidence of the fact that I have 
always favored life insurance con- 
tracts as a means of thrift and secur- 
ity, I have for many years carried in 
the neighborhood of $75,000.00 in life 
insurance contracts myself. 

ABIT NIX. 

’ Athens, Ga. 









ALBERT GLASS 


Buena Vista, Ga. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

Life insurance, today, more than 
ever before has a most vital role in 
the future security of the United 
States, In times of stress and uncer- 
tainty, as we are experiencing now, 
the one safe investment, for the aver- 








Epiror, THe Spectator: 

It has been well said that "Life 
insurance is something a rich 
man can afford to carry, and a 
poor man cannot afford to be 
without." No single business af- 
fords greater help in time of 
need, or makes more systematic 
and scientific preparation for 
meeting its obligations. Through 
depression and expansion alike, 
it has remained the most stead- 
fast of our great financial in- 
stitutions, 

Although its activities have ex- @ 
panded until the payments to 
living policyholders are twice that 
to beneficiaries of those who 
have died, the protection of de- 
pendents must always be the 
primary object of life insurance, 
with disability indemnity second- 
ary, and the investment features 
of the least importance, though 
by no means inconsequential in 
themselves. 

It is gratifying to note that 
loans against life insurance poli- 
cies — “borrowing from the 





Great Field for Expansion 


widows"—had declined from a maximum of 17 9/10 per cent of company assets at 
the close of 1932, to 9 8/10 per cent at the close of 1940, the lowest since the 
8 8/10 per cent reported at the close of 1906, the year of the epoch-making Arm- 


strong investigation. 


There is now and will always be a greater field for expansion in life insurance 
than in any other field of endeavor as long as the intimate death rate of every 
community stays at one per inhabitant, and death is the one inescapable hazard. 
In @ democracy such as ours, there may be really great achievements through social 
security laws, soundly planned and well administered, but these cannot fulfill, to on 
extent that retards life insurance seriously, if at all, the desire of energetic men to 
provide for their families, as long as there is even reasonable freedom of enterprise. 











Spessarp L. HoLiane, 
Governor of Florida 
——————— 
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age business man, is an adequate 
everage of life insurance, that is, 
both personal and business. 

As a general rule people are in bet- 
ter financial condition due to the war 
and we are fully aware of the fact 
that sooner or later a reaction will, in 
all probability come, the severity of 
which we cannot foretell. The sensible 
plan is to invest in life insurance for 
future benefits and at the same time 
protect your dollar against inflation. 

ALBERT GLASS. 





Atlanta, Ga. 


I have always considered it wise 
to carry insurance on life as well 
as property. It is a form of protec- 
tion for self as well as family which 
the prudent man will not overlook. 
It is a splendid tribute to our great 
life insurance companies that they 
have secured the confidence of prac- 
tically all of our leading citizens in 
this country. The protection, fur- 
nished against the hazards of life, 
appeals to right-thinking men and 
women, and every far-seeing man will 
certainly desire this security for help- 
less and dependent loved ones, 

M. L. BRITTAIN, 
Pres., Georgia School of Technology 





R. F. POOLE 


Clemson, So. Car. 

The life insurance agent has proven 
one of our greatest benefactors by 
selling us something we would not 
have purchased otherwise. The many 
modest savings through life insurance 
have proven again and again the 
worth of insurance and have con- 
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Duty and Responsibility 





Eprror, THe Spectator: 

It is the duty and responsibility of every 
American to safeguard the future, the wel- 
fare and happiness of his family, and as 
far as possible to assure independence for 
himself in adversity and old age. | know 
of no better way to achieve these aims 
other than through a life insurance pro- 
gram. 

Burnet R. MAYBANK, 
Ex-Governor of South Carolina 








tributed much toward happiness and 
security in old age. Happiness is 
requisite to good citizenship as well 
as to individual achievement. 

R. F. POoo.e, 
President, The Clemson Agriculture 
College 





East No. Central 











Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Editor, The Spectator: 

These are days when the word 
“freedom” has deeper meanings than 
ever before. We have come to realize 
that freedom is a state which all—the 
little as well as the big—should en- 
joy. Lack of freedom for any creates 
a disease which spreads and does 
harm to all. We were pretty blind to 
this fact a few years ago when Musso- 
lini and his gang trampled on Ethi- 
opia, but we’re waking up now. 

What is true of Nations and Races 
is also true of individuals. Where 
there’s a lack of freedom there’s a 
contagious disease threatening. 

Old age comes to all and often with 
it comes loss of freedom due to de- 





pendency. Death often leaves family 
groups enslaved by poverty. Sound 
life insurance is one way to build for 
future freedom, one way to destroy 
the threat of involuntary servitude, 
one way to build a decent society 
where men will live in dignity as they 
stand on their own feet and “owe no 
man anything.” So I’m for it. 
Rev. Henry W. Hopson. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

Life insurance is much more than 
an investment, although quite fre- 
quently this aspect of it is emphasized. 
To those of us who serve in the field 
of religion, its primary importance 
is in the protection of dependents in 
the family from the financial tragedy 
which the death of the bread-winner 
frequently involves. 

Life insurance tends to level out 
the vicissitudes of life and to prevent 
families from descending into the Val- 
ley of the Shadow. 

Life insurance is in the direction of 
that growing sense of social justice, 
of the obligation, both of society: and 
of the individual, toward the family, 
which has been expressed recently in 
so many kinds of social legislation. 
JAMES G. HELLER, President, Central 

Conference of American Rabbis. 





L. A. LUX 


i Cleveland, Ohio 
EpITorR, THE SPECTATOR: 

If I have a hobby aside from sail 
boating, golf or painting it is a very 
healthy curiosity concerning how in- 
surance of all kinds affects my own 
and the lives of those about me. Life 
insurance is of particular interest as 
I have policies to a total of $150,000. 

As I view life insurance, its chief 
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Wooster, Ohio 

Forty-five years ago I took out my 
first life insurance policy, and it was 
the best thing I ever did financially, 
Since that time I have taken as much 


function is the protection it ,offers 
against the uncertainties of life. High 
on the list is the protection from our- 
selves. Not especially protection from 
foolish extravagances but particu- 


It Means Self-Respect 





larly from investments that don’t 
pan out. 


There is a feeling of willingness to 


take a venture when you and your 
family are protected by insurance. 
The part insurance plays in creating 
such a state of mind is no small con- 
tributing factor in the struggle for 
success, 


L. A. Lux 


Kent, Ohio 


The foundation of citizenship is the 
assumption of responsibility by the 
individual. Without each citizen tak- 
ing upon himself the obligations as 
well as the privileges to which his 
citizenship entitles him, no democratic 
system can endure. 

Political citizenship is exercised by 
the power of the ballot. Social and 
personal citizenship can be exercised 
in the responsibility of every man to 
provide for the emergency which may 
place his own family in a position of 
economic dependency. Insurance in 
the form provided by the great 
American underwriters is one method 
by which social responsibility of the 
citizen may be assumed in convenient, 
economical and dependable form. Not 
only will personal insurance place a 
man’s loved ones in a position of 
financial security, but in the long run, 
the entire burden of dependents upon 
the government may be reduced by 
the individual’s assumption of this 
responsibility. 

K. C. LEEBRICK. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 


~~ 
aS 


ay 





Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $248.22 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $36.74 
Per capita income during 1943, $1,300 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 2.8% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,374.38 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 9 

Per capita death losses, 1843, $13.61 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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Eprror, THe SpEcTATorR: 


Insurance encourages every husband and 
father to provide for those dependent upon 
him. It fosters thrift during the productive 
years and provides security when condi- 
tions require it. It means self-respect. It 
supplants fear with faith. 


Joun W. Bricker, 
ex-Governor of Ohio 








“Sound for a man on salary—and 
with a strong company emphasizing 


service.” 
Howarp R. KNIGHT. 





CHARLES F. WISHART 
President, The College of Wooster 


as I could in this line, and have found 
it not only a financial benefit but a 
source of peace of mind. 

In my judgment a well conducted 
life insurance company, with con- 
scientious officials, represents a sort 
of merger between business and the 
New Testament. 


CHARLES F. WIsHart. 


Springfield, Ohio 

Life insurance is an _ important 
stabilizing force in the economic and 
social life of both the individual and 
the nation. The protection afforded 
the individual and his family by life 
insurance tends to offset the destruc- 
tive effects of a loss of income result- 
ing from either death or old age. 

Life insurance companies invest 
safely the reserves due to the policy- 
holder, and thus protect his savings. 
This service is of value because of 
the difficulties faced by the individual 
in making safe investments. This 
protection of income and of savings 
makes for sound citizenship. 

It is surprising to note how large 
a proportion of college students own 
life insurance policies. This may well 
be encouraged by the college, as 4 
contribution to the development of 
thrift, foresight, and good citizenship. 

REES EpGAR TULLOSS. 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


Life insurance ownership is most 
certainly characteristic of sound citi- 
zenship. It is well known that there 
is a shortage of materials and an 
over-supply of money. As has been 











Per capita life ins. written, 1943, yt 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $28. 
Per capita income during 1943, $1176 4 
Percentage, paid for life ins., 1948, 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,099.71 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 15 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $9.63 
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pointed out, this situation is ideal for 


producing inflation. Therefore, the 
government has been strongly advo- 
eating savings. ° 

Considering life insurance as sav- 
ings should not require too much 
imagination, for the ‘growing cash 
values over a lifetime amount to more 
than the money invested on many con- 
tracts. Secondly, the premium notices 
act as gentle reminders to keep up the 
savings year after year. In the same 
contract one may project, far into the 
future, a life income for the family 
if death occurs prematurely. 

Since life insurance companies to- 
day are putting the bulk of their in- 
vestments in United States Bonds, 
one can be both patriotic and safe by 
purchasing life insurance, which not 















SAN 
Per Capita life ins. written, 1943, $203.96 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $39.36 
er capita income during 1943, $1,332 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 3.0% 
Ad capita life ins. in force, $1,444.71 
oanlemas to per capita in force, 6 

er capita death losses, 1943, $14.35 
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WILLIAM B. 
SPAGNOLA 


















only insures the buyer’s future but 
his family’s as well. 
Life insurance is as good as it is 
unique. 
WILLIAM B. SPAGNOLA. 
Ss 8s 
Akron, Ohio. 
Life insurance is the ultimate in 
social security. It is the means by 
which men protect themselves in their 
old age and their families after their 
demise. The Federal Government and 





GEORGE J. HARTER 


the States have all recognized the need 
of this protection, and have enacted 
many laws to provide it. The owner- 
ship of life insurance is the voluntary 
creation of an estate which gives to 
the owner independence and satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge that he, him- 
self, has provided for his own. It 
adds to one’s self respect and thus 
makes for better citizenship. 

GEORGE J. HARTER. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Any movement designed to lead the 
American people to provide for the 
future of themselyes and their fam- 
ilies is worthy of commendation be- 
cause the workingmen and the middle 
class in this nation do not save. 

In my judgment politicians have 
been largely responsible for this. “Two 
automobiles in every garage,” “two 
chickens in every pot,” were held up 
as the target towards which all should 
aim. The ownership of an automobile 
became so appealing to the common 
people, and later was regarded as such 
a prime necessity that they would 
mortgage everything to which they 
held a clear title in order to save it 
and replace it. 

The Government did not recognize 
this attitude of mind on the part of 
most people when it began, some years 
ago, to urge every workingman to be- 
gin to purchase and ultimately to own 
his own home. It would seem that the 
ownership of a home is more impor- 
tant than the ownership of a car. If 
the ownership of both were possible, 
certainly no one could raise any seri- 
ous objections, but the average work- 
er, even when he is paid well, cannot 
erect, or purchase, or pay off the in- 
debtedness on his home and at the 
same time purchase, keep up and as- 
sume the big annual depreciation to 
which his car is subject. 

If most people cannot or will not 

















MICHIGAN 


Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $296.76 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, 22 
Per capita income Curing 1943, $1,329 
Percentage paid for life ins. 1943, 2.2% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,198.22 
Rankas to per-capita in force, 12 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $9.94 
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build up a savings account in their 
local banks they should build up one 
for their families through life insur- 
ance. 

JOHN F. NOLL, 
Bishop of Fort Wayne, 
The Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the 
United States. 


Chicago, II. 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

We are living in a time when the 
awakened social conscience of the 
State is alive to the need of making 
provision for retirement income for 
its citizens. Increasingly private in- 
dustry is coming to be aware of the 
responsibility to assist its employees 
in the quest for security in old age. 
For many years the Church too has 
concerned herself with establishing 
pension funds for her servants. 

When organized society, as well as 
economic and religious groups, are 
found thus to be awake to the need of 
insurance against the days of unem- 
ployment, it would seem that the in- 
dividual should be even more readily 
prepared to seek to make the most 
adequate provision for his family and, 
indeed, for his own days of retire- 


ment. It is here that it is not selfish 
to say: “Charity begins at home.” 
We are firmly of the conviction that 
such provision can be madg most sat- 
isfactorily through the building up of 
an adequate insurance account. 

Rev. L. W. GOEBEL. 


Bloomington, Ind. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and in- 
vestment. 

“The best for average person who 
is unable to make a business of fol- 
lowing other investments.” 

ALFRED C. KINSEY. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
EpITor, THE SPECTATOR: 

I am a very great believer in life 
insurance as a protection for the 
family of the insured. My advice to 
young men is for them to take out all 
the life insurance they can get within 
their premium paying capacity. The 
younger they are, the lower the pre- 
mium and the less cost for the pro- 
tection afforded to their family. 

PAUL N. BoGaRt. 

















Profitable Protection 


Ownership of life insurance makes it 
possible for a man of ordinary means to 
create immediately an estate to protect 
his family from unseen events. It further 
provides him with a safe and profitable 
protection against the uncertainties of 
old age. 

| believe that the uniform expense of 
the life insurance premium has been o 
strong influence for state and national 
security. Men who buy life insurance are 
thoughtful, far-sighted men—the kind of 
citizens we will need as America's future 


unfolds. 
HARRY F. KELLY, 


Governor of Michigan 








———— Sea 


Chicago, IIL 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Consider life insurance a good in- 
vestment and protection. Believe all 
soldiers should take insurance poli- 
cies out, also all heads of families who 
have dependents.” 

GEORGE S. GEIS. 











) 











Former Under-Secretary of Treasury 
Says Life Insurance Is Best Hope of 
Building a Competence for Depen- 
dents Under Present Conditions. 


“Life insurance,” Mr. Magill 
avers, “is the average man’s best 
hope of enlarging his estate. It 
will not only assure him the addi- 
tion of compound interest to his 
savings, but interest free of taxa- 
tion to him. Income taxation 1s 
the principal factor preventing 
the accumulation of an estate of 
any size. An individual might 
save similar amounts in other 
ways, but the element of compul- 
sion in an insurance premium aids 
in the regular saving of the com- 
paratively small instalments.” 
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“The efforts of New York Life 


Agents during the past century 
have created a creat life insurance 
company, protecting the family 


and serving the nation.” 











NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
A. Mutual Company, Founded on April 12, 1845 
51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Outstanding 
in Every Respect” 


HOME OFFICE +- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























around life insurance for future pro- 
tection and future needs through a 
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SCHNERING well thought out plan of insurance. 
OTTO SCHNERING Life 
: ’ develop 
Chicago, IIl. last depression, I started buying ad- ° 8 Chi Ill tion in 
Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: ditional insurance. » — a once ct 
What more could I say in express- It has been my consistent advice to ota Bio Perea pi - nenufa 
i in life i The complexity and uncertainty of on intis 
ing my confidence in life insurance my two sons, as well as to other eens Sstner te: sefetted ta on des 
than just this: Immediately after re- young men who have asked my a yageC ri ag a . pea a wee] The | 
covering from the first effects of the opinion, that they build an estate fold purposes whic - - ae dollars 
serves, both for the living and the bulwark 
| og ‘ ; ; bd 7 families of those who have passed the orp 
away. The extension and flexibility of aaa 
é ‘ ‘ . , intimate 
its service is a splendid tribute to well-bei 
YOUR INTERESTS those who have made it possible, and surance 

the end is not yet. J. C. HARDING 
The North American Life is operated en- a 
i : : e 
tirely by life insurance men who gained their 1983 | 
initial experience in the field. They know the but, b; 
problems you face and they are ever alert to wend 
pressio 
render assistance in helping you increase your much r 
sales. One-third of the men on our board of that a 
: suranc 
directors are agency managers so you can be my oe 
certain your interests will always be paramount. fieation 
be ove 

AGENCY OPENINGS IN 
N. J., Ga. Ohio, ind., Mich, IHL, 
Kan., Wis., N. D., Neb., Calif. and Mo. Opin 
ance as 
Ment: 
NORTH AMERICAN LIFE Tb 
INSURANCE COMPANY = 
OF CHICAGO 
C. G. Ashbrook, Vice Pres.-Supt. of Agencies 

North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois a 
JOHN C. HARDING ™: 
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Eorron, THE SPECTATOR: 





Life insurance has achieved its highest 
development and most widespread applica- 
tion in America. The funds of our insur- 
ance companies have financed agriculture, 
manufacturing and transportation, and are 
on intimate factor in the maintenance of 
our standards of living, highest in the world. 

The citizens of Illinois own nine’ billion 
dollars in life insurance. This vast financial 
bulwark provides security for the widow, 
the orphan and the aged. | know of no 
institution which touches our people more 
intimately or which adds more to their 
well-being and contentment than life in- 
surance, 

Dwicut H. Green, 


Governor of Illinois 








When banks were closing doors in 
1933 life insurance not only held up 
but, by loans, helped many a fellow 
inluding myself, to weather the de- 
pression. No matter how little or how 
much money I have, I shall always see 
that a portion is invested in life in- 
surance and for life annuities. To 
my mind it is one form of diversi- 
feation in investments that dare not 
be overlooked. 





ALTON B. ZERBY. 
= sf 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 


_“l believe in life insurance as an 
mvestment, also as a protection.” 
LILY GRACE MATHESON. 


Rock Island, IIl. 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 


ance as a means of saving and invest- 
Ment : 
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“There is no better plan for pro- 
tection of dependents and its invest- 
ment features are sound and practi- 
cal. My judgment is that life 
insurance organizations have ren- 
dered and are équipped to continue 
most valuable service to members and 
policyholders and the many millions 
of dollars distributed annually when 
and where needed most, cannot be 
excelled by any other method. Noth- 
ing has yet been found as a substi- 
tute for life insurance.” 


J. G. Ray. 


Streator, Ill. 

EpITor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Insurance, I have always felt, was 
a necessity and every man and woman 
should be supplied with as much as 
they can comfortably carry. 

Insurance gives a feeling of secur- 
ity that cannot be obtained in any 
other manner against untimely death 
or old age, both to a man and his 
family. 

Insurance is indeed a blessing to 
humanity. 

BEN T. CULLEN, President, 

Streator Chamber of Commerce. 
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Past performance is a reliable guide to 
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expectations. 


Con- 


Consider 


tinental Assurance on the basis of its 


history .. . uninterrupted increase in size 


and prestige each and every year since 


inception is proved ability to weather 


every economic storm and business 


change. AND... 


history does repeat. 


Nationally Known for Strength and Growth 











ASSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates: CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Eau Claire, Wis. 
Insurance is not only one of the 
safest investments that a man can 
make, but it is also a good deal of 
protection for his family in case of 
emergency. We really believe that 
each workman and each citizen of this 
country should carry at least some 
insurance because of the protection 
afforded his family in the case of in- 
jury or death to the one who has been 
the provider to the family. Perhaps 
a universal group hospital insurance 
would also be a very good thing for 
the working class. 
HERMAN D. WHITE 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
White Machine Works. 





East So. Central 











Bowling Green, Ky. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Religion and education and then 
insurance—not in order of how they 
should stand, but in order of their 
value. 

“Life insurance companies offer one 
of the greatest and most essential ser- 
vices of organized society. Sorry I 
failed to take all I could have carried 
when I was young.” 

J. L. HARMAN. 
2 8 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“I regard life insurance as the first 
investment which should be made. 
Every young man and woman should 
invest in life insurance and increase 
his program as income permits.” 

PauL L. GARRETT. 





Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


It is not conceivable that any 
thinking person, interested in the 
welfare of his family and his own 
economic security in old age, can 
fail to recognize the necessity for 
carrying on a program of life in- 
surance. 

Although | have made my own 
way entirely since early youth, | 
bought my first life insurance pol- 
icy when little more than twenty 
years of age. | have consistently 
added to that first investment. | 
would heartily recommend life in- 
surance. 

A. B. CHANDLER, 


U. S. Senator from Kentucky 





Lexington, Ky. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: . 
“Hold it in high esteem.” 
THOMAS COOPER. 














KEN TUCIAY 


Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $107.05 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $16.82 
Per capita income during 1943, $696 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 2.4% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $613.78 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 39 
Per capita death losses, 1943, $7.19 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income 
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ALABAMA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $97.63 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $13.17 
Per capita income during 1943, $686 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 1.9% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $476.06 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 46 
Per capita death losses, 1943, $5.31 
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Memphis, Tenn. 
EpDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I own $100,000 of life insurance on 
my own life and am very proud of it; 
in addition have considerable coverage 
on every other member of the family, 
It is my financial declaration of inde. 
pendence, so it’s something I'll fight 
for. 

CLYDE R. WELMAN. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

Above most people, I ought to ap. 
preciate the value of life insurance, [ 
happen to be the Headmaster of a 
boys’ school, and when the depression 
came it was absolutely necessary for 
me to borrow a large sum of money 
to keep the school going. For the first 
time in history, land was no good as 
a collateral. In spite of the fact that 
the school had a land value of nearly 
$400,000, I could not borrow on that 
value. It was my life insurance, and 
my life insurance alone, that saved 
the school and kept it going. Time 
and again I have found my life insur. 
ance truly a life-saver. 

The fact that I have been forced 
each year to lay aside a certain sum 
for my life insurance has been of in- 
estimable value in character and hab- 
it-forming. If I had to live my life 
over again, I would start at the first 
opportunity to insure my life; and I 
would make every effort to carry what 
I would consider a reasonable amount. 
As editor of The Spectator, you can 
render a wonderful service to this 
country by telling the value of life 
insurance to the citizens of America. 

I do not approve of political meth- 
ods being used to insure security and 
freedom of want; I heartily approve 
of the security and freedom from fear 
that comes from prudence, from sav- 
ing, from hard work, and from life in- 
surance in a sound company. 

S. J. McCAtuig, 
Headmaster, The McCallie School. 














TENNESSEE 


Per capita life ins. written, 1943, > 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $17. 
Per capita income during 1943, $730 25% 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 7% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $6 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 37 
Per capita death losses, 1943, $6.33 
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first I would advise all men of all ages, 
id as who have no insurance or who are un- 
that der-insured, to give serious considera- 
early tion to this method of protecting the 
that members of their families. Inci- 
ont dentally, I am now learning that I 
aves have been building up a small estate 
_ for myself, although my primary 
— purpose was protection for my family. 
CHARLES CLINGMAN, 
pen Bishop of Kentucky, Protestant 
—_ Knoxville, Tenn. Episcopal Church. 
f in- Editor, The Spectator: 
hab- I might sum up my view by stating boll “ado : si — ar - 
life that I consider life insurance “a 
first must.” It has always been my thought 
nd I that a man should begin buying life 
what insurance when young, adding to his 
punt, coverage as he “climbs the ladder” 
or and his responsibilities increase. I 
a also believe in insurance coverage for 
4 women and children and have included 
ti, the members of my family in my in- 
‘ind surance program. 
oats I know of no more conservative in- 
feat vestment than life insurance when Montgomery, Alabama 
save placed in a strong company. As de- 
we pressions “come and go” one’s secur- — ae 
ities increase or decrease in value but 
2, life insurance is the back-log which is 
ol always good as long as the United Not too old—Not too large. 
States is good. 
— Through the medium of life insur- Its age and size make 
: yt = ~— for the — 
- es at death, can provide for ° 
, monthly income for dependents and it one of the better 
, enjoy life the more realizing that > 
loved ones will be provided with the companies for agency 
necessities of life. Another very ex- 
42.45 dient reason for the purchase of life opportunities. 
17.94 insurance is the fact that it encour- 
2.5% ages systematic saving. Of my vari- 
is ous invest : tc eee 
stments, I must confess that I 
Prize my life insurance most highly 
on of all. EJ Address inquiries to: , 
6.8% - J. MCMILLAN, President, 
. Standard Knitting Mills, Inc. W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
02 Montgomery, Alabama 
6.7 a 
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Safe, Sound, Sensible 





Eptror, THe SPECTATOR: 


It is now almost universally agreed that 
life insurance encourages thrift and pro- 
vides protection—protection for the in- 
sured as well as for the family of the in- 
sured. It makes possible the education of 
children. It may also provide a_ sure 
monthly income for wife and children so 
long as they live. 

It is safe and sound and sensible, and 
it gives to man his best opportunity to 
make unselfish provision for his family. 


Frank M. Dixon, 
Ex-Governor of Alabama 
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V. H. 
HANSON 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Editor, The Spectator: 


While 1 nave ‘aiways been a strong 
advocate of life insurance and have 
proved my faith in it by my works, I 
believe that greatly extended life in- 
surance coverage, particularly for the 
uninsured and the under-insured, was 
never so important as it is today. 
There could be no greater factor for 
stabilization than this, and few 
stronger weapons against inflationary 
trends. Now, while so many of the 
uninsured and so many of the under- 
insured can buy life insurance, is the 
time when extraordinary’ efforts 
should be made to sell them. 

I have long carried very heavy 
business and personal insurance; our 
companies carry heavy insurance on 
eight or ten important executives; we 
carry group insurance on all of our 
employees, and we encourage our 
employees in every way possible to 
carry adequate personal insurance. 
In other words, I am so sold on the 
value of life insurance in normal 
times that I have gone all out on the 
subject; just now, with all the new 
arguments that enter into any con- 
sideration of the case of life insur- 
ance, I feel that all of us who believe 
in it as the greatest stabilizing factor 
in our economic system ought to re- 
double and quadruple our efforts, if 
possible. 

V. H. HANSON, 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Birmingham News Co. 





State College, Miss, 

A well-planned program of life ip. 
surance is the best investment that 
@ man on salary can make. It ep. 
ables him to create an estate for his 
dependents as well as an estate for 
his own needs when retirement from 
active service becomes necessary. In 
all lines of human activity, a planned 
program of life insurance should be 
a part of the broad plan of every 
person’s life. Such careful planning 
makes for sound citizenship. 

One can best fulfill his obligations 
to take care of the needs of those de- 
pendent on him by adopting an ade- 
quate program of life insurance, 
Such foresight will prove of in- 
estimable value to wife and children, 
or other dependents, when the bread- 
winner can no longer provide for 
them. Life insurance is the quickest, 
safest, most economical way to create 
an estate or build up an investment. 
No man on salary can afford to be 
without adequate life insurance pro- 
tection. 

G. D. HUMPHREY, 
President, Mississippi State College 


W. COOPER GREEN 


Birmingham, Ala. 

The statement that “Life Insurante 
Ownership is a Characteristic of 
Sound Citizenship,” is indeed 4 true 
statement of my own feelings about 
life insurance. I, personally, carry * 
large sum of insurance on my life, 
and also on the life of each member 
of my family. I believe in this ma™ 
ner our people can build a safety and 
security for their loved ones by pro 
er purchase of insurance, which 1 
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eertainly good and sound citizenship 
and excellent use of common sense 
and judgment. 

I am tlroroughly sold on life insur- 
ance and wish its every future step 
success and continued increase in vol- 
yme, because to me it is proof of 
America’s greatness and intelligence, 
because of the amount already pur- 
chased. Count me as being favorable 
all the way. 


W. Cooper GREEN, 


R. R. LOUNSBURY 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

. Following the war—as during 
and preceding it—the life insur- 
ance companies of this country as 
a whole will continue to be the 
principal avenue for systematic 
saving on the part of the thrifty 
among our citizens. In addition, 
a an industry the companies will 
continue to disburse billions of dol- 
lars every year at those time when, 
and into those hands where, the 
need is most critical. 

One of the opportunities which 
the companies have, in my opinion, 
lies in the field of effecting some 
reduction in the administration 
costs of the business. It has been 
demonstrated again and again in 
Various types of business other 
than life insurance that a sound 
‘incentive’ pay plan operates to not 


, only decrease unit costs, but at the 


same time to increase compensa- 
tion. There is little that life in- 
surance management can do about 
long term interest rates and not 
much more they can do about mor- 
tality experience on business al- 
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ready in force. There is possibility, 
however, that something can be 
done to improve the efficiency and 
cut down the over-all costs of ad- 
ministration. Strong and coopera- 
tive effort should be made along 
that line. The less management 
must take from policyholders gen- 
erally for administering their iife 
insurance affairs, the more salavle 
will our service become, and there 
would naturally follow a greater 
opportunity to make our service 
an actuality to more people. 
RALPH R. LoUNSBURY, President, 

Bankers Nat'l Life Insurance 

Co., Montclair, N. J. 

z a 
December 7, 1944. 

EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I feel that the value of insurance 
will be shown more clearly to the 
American public than ever before, 
in the post-war period, and will 
prove a life saver to many families 
whose loved ones have been killed 
in the war. 

I do not think anybody ques- 
tions the fact that insurance has 
been the greatest bulwark in times 
of depression, as well as in times 
of family emergency. Every year 
its uses are becoming more flexible 
and I think it will continue to be 
an indispensable necessity for every 
American family. 

B. H. WALKER, President, 
The Life Ins. Co. of Virginia 
Richmond, Va. 
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JAMES G. PATTON 


EpItoR, THE SPECTATOR: 

The farmer enjoys less security 
than any other large occupational 
group in American life. He faces 
uncertainty of income, because of 
weather, insects, the national and 
international economic cycles, for- 
eign policy, and short-time cylces 
which adversely affect prices of 
farm produce (particularly live- 
stock) which requires three or four 
years to produce. 

Life insurance is the best pos- 
sible means for farmers to provide 
for old age, for security of the farm 
family in event of death, and for 
paying off the mortgage in event 
of death. 

Life insurance savings are also 
being used by progressive life in- 
surance companies to _ provide 
flexible and long-time non-commer- 
cial loans on farms at reasonable 
rates. 

As one American farmer, I carry 
all the life insurance I can pay for. 
Every farmer should carry enough 
life insurance to underwrite his 
own retirement and the security of 
himself and his family. 

JAMES G. PATTON, President, 
National Farmers Union. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment. 
“Very good. I think life insurance 
companies are doing very good work.” 
Leo KELLY. 
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Adequate Provision 


There is no better means of assuring the 
welfare of widows and orphans in cases 
where there is unexpected death than ade- 
quate economic provision through mainte- i 
nance of a well rounded insurance program 
for any individual. 
The purchase of insurance on an install- 


ment basis, which is the usual method of SIMEON 
: WILLIS 

premium payment, encourages the purchas- 

ing individual to plan his personal finances 

so that savings by this method are usually 

certain. The accumulation of monies in e 


such investments assists in avoiding inflation 
and thus contributes to the economic stabil- 
ization and welfare of all. 
Simeon Willis, 
Governor of Kentucky. 
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Best Opportunity 


Sound life insurance offers the best oppor- 
tunity to the average man to leave an 
estate for the benefit of his dependents. As 
a practicing attorney, | have encountered a 
good many estates in which it was necessary 
to sacrifice real property, or assets of the 
estate, in order to discharge the obligations 
of the estate. Ready cash is one of the 
great needs of so many estates in adminis- 
tering them in the interest of creditors and 
the families of deceased persons. As a mat- 
ter of fact, life insurance is the average 
man's best hope for making provision for 
the support and education of dependents 
when he is gone. 

| strongly urge the wisdom of all insur- 
able citizens taking and keeping in force 
an appreciable amount of life insurance. 

Thomas L. Bailey, 
Governor of Mississippi. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

My feeling about insurance can be 
described best by the simple state- 
ment of fact that I carry all the in- 
surance for which I can possibly pay. 
Jt is the surest method of saving and 
providing for a fellow’s family’s fu- 
ture. It gives to the fellow himself a 
feeling of content about his family, 
and a knowledge that whatever may 
happen to him, his family has a mea- 
sure of protection and a means of 
livelihood and education. That’s a 
mighty comfortable feeling to have. 

JOHN THOMPSON, 
Editor, The Minneapolis Star. 


a 8 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

It would be impossible to exagger- 
ate the part which life insurance has 
played in protecting family life in the 
homes of America. It has been like a 
guardian angel spreading sheltering 
wings over homes where death has 
suddenly and tragically removed the 
wage earner, and making possible 
through dark and difficult days the 





life insurance. 


of good life insurance companies. 
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Rochester, Minn. 
I wish to again stress the importance of legal reserve 


. It is more important than ever before that 
life insurance be available for the purpose of providing 
liquid funds at the death of any individual. 

Another desirable feature is the sound investment status 
Their investment de- 
partments provide sufficient variety of sound intelligent 
investments which can be secured by the individual. 

Roy Watson, President, The Kahler Corporation. 


maintenance of the fire on millions of 
hearths where, without such protec- 
tion, there would have been nothing 
but bleak desolation. To those respon- 
sible for the efficient and wise admin- 
istration of the whole enterprise of 
life insurance every citizen who cares 
for the welfare of his country must 
acknowledge a deep debt of gratitude. 
FREDERICK M. ELIOT, President, 
American Unitarian Association. 
oJ — 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Excelient.” 

D. S. BRAINARD. 
a 8 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Is the only kind of saving many 
people will engage in and therefore 
valuable.” 

Howarp Y. WILLIAMS. 
2 8 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 4 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1943, io iy 4 
Per capita prem. paid Guring ee ome 

Per capita income during 1 

Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 6 
Per capita life insurance in force, $997. 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 19 

Per capita death losses, 1943, 
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“I place life insurance next to the 
ownership of a home as a means of 
saving and investment. I respect 
highly the few agents with whom I 
have talked. I have found them in- 
terested in providing service.” 

RaLPH H. Brown. 


a 8 
Saint Paul, Minn. 
The only values I have today are 
the equities that I have in insurance 
policies. 
From an investment standpoint, I 
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JOHN J. MCDONOUGH 





believe that annuities and insurance 
are the best type of investment. If I 
were to live my life over again, I 
would concentrate on investing in life 
insurance and annuities. 

Aside from the investment stand- 
point, of course, there is the protec- 
tion in the event of death or perma- 
nent disability. 

JOHN J. McDONOUGH. 


West Des Moines, Iowa 
EpitTor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Replying to your form letter of Oc- 
tober 28, 1943, ,regarding the is- 
sue of The Spectator to be dedicated 
to the extension of life insurance pro- 
tection, I am pleased to give you the 
following statement. 


I have been a firm believer in the 


great values of life insurance ever 
since I was a child. When only seven 
years old, a certain relative died leav- 
ing a young mother with three little 
children to support. A $2,000 life 
insurance policy, though small in 
amount, was all the young mother had 
to pay for the last illness and burial 
expenses of her husband and provide 
herself and babies with the necessities 
of life. This made a profound impres- 
sion on my young mind which I have 
never forgotten and in my twenty- 
seven years of banking experience, I 
have seen similar circumstances over 
and over again. I have seen instances 
where the deceased left real property 
but with the great need for cash, the 
real property would undoubtedly have 
been sold at a great loss or sacrifice, 
but the life insurance policy was the 
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shining star in this time of need and 
produced the necessary cash. I be- 
lieve every young man should take 
out a life insurance policy and add 
to his life insurance holdings as his 
earnings will permit and that he 
should do this in early life whereby 
he derives the benefits of the lower 
rates and has more assurance of his 
being able to pass the necessary phy- 
sical examination. 

R. M. MESSERSCHMIDT, 

President First National Bank. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“So far so good—but I hope it will 
be many years until I really know. I 
do believe, though, that life insurance 
should be a substantial part of every 
man’s financial program. 

“I took life insurance more or less 
for granted. Then read Gilbert and 
Gilbert, ‘Life Insurance, a Legalized 
Racket’—went home and carefully 
analyzed my policies, saw how mis- 
leading and diaphanous their argu- 
ment is and now I am enthusiastic 
about life insurance.” 

HERBERT SORENSON. 


Waterloo, Iowa 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I started my life insurance program 
as a very young man and increased it 
as rapidly as I was able until it reached 
an amount substantial enough to fur- 
nish reasonable protection to my fam- 
ily. I have always felt that such 
insurance not only furnished the pro- 
tection which was needed, but created 
a modest estate to assure their future 
in the event anything happened ‘to 
me. 

It has enabled me to sleep at night 
without worry as to what would hap- 
pen to my dependents in the event of 
any misfortune to myself. I also be- 
gan training my children in the value 
of life insurance as soon as they were 
old enough to understand. I am a 
thorough believer in the value of such 
a program, and it has been my ex- 
perience over the years that for men 
of moderate or small means, the 
carrying of a reasonable program of 
insurance is a sure indication of good 


business judgment and _= straight 
thinking. 
Geo. E. PIKE, 
Waterloo Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $104,149 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $23.12 
Per capita income during 1943, $1.072 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 2.2%, 
Per capita life insurance in force, $868.6; 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 23 
Per capita death losses, 1943, $7.50 
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Eprror, Tue Spzcraror: 

Life insurance, its protection and its sav- 
ings, is one of our most secure backlogs 
against catastrophe. It offers a field for 
thrift and provides a means for protection 
that every person should use to the fullest 
extent. 

| believe everyone should have as much 
life insurance as he can reasonably carry 
and | believe that people realize this more 
and more with each passing year. 

B. B. HicKENLOOPER, 
Ex-Governor of lowe 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
SAID, ALSO: 


When you wonder if the busi- 
ness of persuading people to 
protect themselves is wort 
while perhaps it will help if 
you will recall this statement 
made by Theodore Roosevelt: 

“Christianity means love, 
and life insurance is where 
you do something about it. 
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Peace and Security 


In the midst of a great war, every thought- 
ful person turns his mind toward the ques- 
tion of how to solve the problems leading 
to war and to achieve peace, security, and 
happiness. 

Every man's life is a battle. The necessity 
for achieving peace, security, and happiness 
for himself and his loved ones must always 
remain his chief ambition and goal. 

Throughout the years, wise and forward- 
looking men have, in a very substantial de- 
gree, been able to achieve peace, security, 
and happiness for themselves and their loved 
ones through a wise life insurance program. 
In international affairs, peace, security, and 
happiness begins with the individual. 

| highly recommend the work of life insur- 
ance companies as a stabilizing influence 
in the lives of individuals and the security 
of the world. 

Robert D. Blue, 


Lieutenant-Governor of lowa. 

















ARTHUR CAPPER 
United States Senator, Kansas 











Washington, D. C, 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

There is not better security for the 
family of the average American than 
life insurance. At least, there is not 
any that I know of. It is in the field 
of life insurance that we have gone 
farthest and most soundly in the co- 
operation that we must learn in more 
fields if the complexities of this mod- 
ern industrial civilization do not ulti- 
mately smother the individual. My 
advice to the young family, in par- 
ticular, is—take out as much life in- 
surance as you can carry; sacrifice 
something when necessary to carry it. 
Life insurance is a real investment. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator, Kansas 
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MISSOURI 


Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $177.54 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $29.69 
Per capita income during 1943, $1,024 
Percentage geld for life ins., 1943, 2.9% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,109.60 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 14 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $11.21 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“A 1—I give it highest rating and 
find life insurance companies very 
helpful.” 


















JOHN A. ABEL. 
. 2 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance is one of the most 
unique of financial, economic, or social 
organizations. It is the essence of 
human co-operation. It does for an 
individual what no other individual, 
corporation, or organization can do in 
that by associating himself with 
others, the individual reduces or re- 
lieves himself of a risk to which he is 
necessarily exposed. A life insurance 
policy is always worth what it costs 
for the seller does not fix the price. 


The policy may not always and con- 
tinuously fit the situation of the in- 
sured but the buyer can never be 
cheated. 

Under any kind of political or- 
ganization—capitalistic, socialistic, or 
communistic—the life insurance prin- 
ciple would be used, for nothing can 
be devised as a substitute. It is pri- 
marily an agency for protection, but 
it is also important as a means of 
thrift and a stabilizing economic and 
social agency. 

W. F. GEPHART 
a ss 
Pittsburgh, Kans. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Excellent.” 
Rees H. HUGHEs. 
= 


Minot, N. D. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“I value life insurance very highly, 
both as a means of saving and an in- 
vestment. I think well established 
companies attempt at all times to ren- 
der valuable service to mankind.” 

CarL C. SWAIN. 
a 8 


Williston, N. D. 


Next to war bonds life insurance is 
the safest, best investment a man can 
make. Many families have been kept 
from poverty row because of Amer- 
ica’s great system of providing secur- 
ity through life insurance. 

H. M. ZAHL, 
President Chamber of Com- 
merce Williston, N. D. 
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W. T. GRANT 
President 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 






















W. F. GEPHART 


Mitchell, S. D. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Protecting yourself and family 
with life insurance is just common 
business sense.” 

M. E. HELGERSON, President 

Mitchell Chamber of Commerce. 














Reasonable Costs 





Eprror, THe Spectator: 

1 am in favor of the life insurance policy 
as a means of providing both economic on 
social stability throughout the country. In- 
surance science has now developed to the 
stage that costs are quite reasonable a 
various forms of insurance protection © 
investment are available for practice 
every situation where insurance is requiree 

M. Q. SHARPE, 
Governor of South Dakot. 


—— 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $65.85 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $13.07 
Per capita income during 1943, $950 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 1.4 
Per capita life insurance in force, $491.18 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 4 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $3.46 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 
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Dickinson, N. D. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“One of few ways to make reason- 
ably certain a future estate.” 
CHARLES E. Scort. 


Carrollton, Mo. 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

During a period of more than fifty- 
two years active medical practice I 
have represented a larger number of 
life insurance companies and as their 
medical examiner I have followed the 
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results in hundreds of cases. The 
longer I continue in this line of pro- 
fessional work the more thoroughly 
am I convinced as to the helpful ad- 
vantages it gives and in every class 
of life I feel it a necessity. 

But few individuals or classes can 
afford not to avail of its protection 
in this country more especially dur- 
ing the present and past depressed 
periods we are being subjected to. 

Dr. C. S. AUSTIN 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $146.39 
Per capita prem. paid cag | 1943, $21.24 
Per capita income during 1943, $1,137 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 1.9% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $821.56 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 25 
Per capita death losses, 1943, $6.42 
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Lincoln, Neb. 


I am pleased to state that life in- 
surance ownership is a very vital 
characteristic of sound citizenship. 
Why? In my judgment it is this— 
our nation was built upon the sound 
principles of thrift and frugality and 
the desire of the individual to own 


property. That is what has made 
America strong and great. We are 
taught in our youth by our parents 
and educational system the funda- 
mentals of education. That is where 
character is first built, whether we 
will it or not. It is imperative then 
that the parents and educators de- 
velop character to instill in the youth 
habits such as thrift, frugality and 
citizenship. When these habits are 
once formulated, it assists in meeting 
life’s battles, and the test is not that 
we won in every game, but rather the 
test is have we played our best. When 
an individual owns something, he is 
usually proud and holds his head high 
because he is not only the owner of 
something worthwhile, but he feels in- 
wardly that he is accomplishing some- 
thing for his community, state and 
nation. This is very essential today 
if our great beloved country is to 
carry on the injunction given to us 
by Abraham Lincoln that this shall 
be a government “of the people, by 















Per capita life ins. written, 1943,$132,39 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, 

Per capita income during 1943, $1,044 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 
Per capita life insurance in force, 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 21 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $7.23 
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the people and for the people.” To 
maintain that standard, we need 
more than ever to encourage these 
habits of thrift and frugality and the 
ownership of property, and life insur. 
ance which are all characteristic of 
sound and good citizenship. 
RIcHARD O. JOHNSON, 
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is the time to 
MAKE MONEY 


It has been estimated that people of 
the United States will have fifty billion 
dollars of excess spendable income next 
. an almost inconceivable sum! 


This means that there will be more 
money than ever before which can be 
used for the purchase of life insurance. 
Never before has there been such an 
opportunity for life insurance men. 


If you are interested in real home office 
cooperation, real sales helps and a direct 
home office contract write us at once. 


Opportunity is knocking at your door. 
E. E. SHURTLEFP, Vice President 
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Topeka, Kansas 


JAMES A. ALLEN, President 
W. J. BRYDEN, Generel Manager 
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ALF M. LANDON 


EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance has played a prominent part in the growth of mod- 
ern finance and in the country's general development. Many 
savings have been and are being accumulated through life insur 
ance organizations te take their part in financing important onter- 
prises and in protecting persons needing life insurance Pp’ 

The faithful and honest performance of life insurance services in the 
line of investments and in offering protection where it is 
means much to the country's stability and to family security. 


ALF M. LANDON. 


SS 
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Ottawa, Kans. 
gpiroR, THE SPECTATOR: 

In times like these when the sky 
gems to be caving in around the 
yeads of us all, and when nothing 
gems certain but taxes and death, it 
would seem most important that our 
yeople turn to the best source of se- 
writy that we have yet devised—Life 
Insurance. 

It is an altogether comfortable feel- 
ing, and one fraught with great satis- 
faction, to feel that one has protected 
one’s family against the exigencies 
that may arise in this turbulent age. 

It is a form of saving, in which all 
may participate, that will yield rich 
returns in years to come. If I had the 
ear of every Wage earner in America, 
| would urge him to safeguard his 
family with this best of all security— 
Life Insurance in some thoroughly es- 
tablished and reputable company. 

He will sleep better and his food 
will be a bit more palatable if he will 
do this. 

Rev. WILLIAM A, ELLIOTT. 
as 
Lawrence, Kan. 

The history of civilization is in all 
sorts of ways the history of man’s 
slow climb toward security—security 
from personal hazards, economic se- 
curity for himself and family, and 
freedom of action and thought. 

Insurance has been a mechanism 
of modern life profoundly important 
in the realm of economic security. 
Even in times of great instability, it 
is an anchoring rock for millions of 
our people. 

DEANE W. MALOTT, 
Chancellor, University of Kansas 





DEANE W. MALOTT 
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a very young man... just five years old, Taking 
Daddy’s place is a pretty big job, but he will do it 
in the years to come. For through Life Insurance, 
John preserved for us our heritage of Liberty, 
that is America. His faith is our faith. His strength, 


our strength. 


Just a few pews away sits Bill Brown, the man 


who wrote our Insurance. He knows how near 
we came to losing this heritage. The times when 
the load seemed almost too much for us to carry. 
Those were the times he counseled us, encour- 
aged us, worked with.us. Yes, our fight has been 


his fight too. We have no finer friend.” 


Thus, another medal is bestowed on Bill Brown. 





THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


RADIO STATION KFBI 


H OK. LINDSLEY, PRES 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


fF B JACOBSHAGEN, VICE PRES., SEC’Y 


1070 KILOCYCLES 


J. WH. STEWART, JR, VICE PRES., TREAS 
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EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Let me take this opportunity to 
thank you for the privilege of saying 
a few words regarding the value of 
insurance. Frankly, I feel that it is 
a tragic mistake for one not to take 
all the insurance possible early in life. 
Sach action not only disciplines the 
individual to save a given amount 
periodically, but it offers a protection 
to dependents. Besides, one’s insur- 
ance account is a source of revenue in 
times of emergency. If a young lady 
or young man asked my advice about 
insurance, I would say “Take out as 


much insurance as is financially pos- 
sible—and just as soon as you start 
drawing a pay check.” I know of no 
one who has ever regretted carrying 
insurance. Furthermore as a lawyer 
I had an opportunity in Probate 
Court to see the many beneficent val- 
ues made possible by the carrying of 
life insurance. To me life insurance 
plays a most important part in the 
security of the life of our people. Like 
other good things, I feel “the more 
life insurance one carries, the better.” 
EpwaArpD R. BURKE, 
Former United States Senator, 
Nebraska. 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1943, Ld 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $14.63 
Per capita income during 1943, $843 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 1.7% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $539.80 


Rank—as to per capita in force, 42 
Per capita deatn losses, 1943, $551 
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Little Rock, Ark. 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

At an early age, I recognized the 
value of life insurance as a satisfac- 
tory means of creating an estate for 
dependents. My income was small and 
I was unmarried. Still I wanted to 
assure my widowed mother freedom 
from want in event of my early 
death. 

After my marriage and the birth 
of my children, I felt that my needs 
were greater and, accordingly, in- 





Banishes Fear 





Epiror, THe SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance helps preserve our Ameri- 
can way of life. It is one of the best 
mediums to inculcate thrift, which guar- 
antees economic security, and the protec- 
tion it offers safeguards against hardships 
which our way of Hite is designed to lessen. 

Today life insurance in force in America 
represents a towering bulwark against the 
states-of-mind that can breed fear and 
foment dissatisfaction. 


Homer M. ADKINS, 
Ex-Governor of Arkansas 
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creased the number and amount of 
my policies. 

It is practically impossible for a 
lawyer in this section of the country 
to accumulate wealth. Nearly all of 
us are in the same position, so far as 
income goes, as a salaried employee. 
In spite of that fact, through my life 
insurance program, I was able to 
build an estate which will provide for 
my family and educate my children. 
And the best part of this plan was 
the fact that the estate was provided 
regardless of whether I lived or died. 
This realization saved me many a 
sleepless night, because I knew that 
an early death would not rob my fam- 
ily of the advantages I could give 
them if living. 

My life insurance program has also 
enabled me to enjoy the spending of 
money which was left over after pay- 
ing ordinary living expenses and my 
insurance premiums. After all, the 
bread-winner is entitled to some fun 
out of life. I feel that so long as my 
insurance premiums are paid, I am 
not jeopardizing my family’s future 
by spending money for travel and 
other luxuries. 

Nor have I run the risk of seeing 
my major savings wiped out by de- 
pressions or poor investments. I have 
made outside investments, good and 
bad, but the bulk of my estate, when 
I die, will consist of moneys held by 
insurance companies. From these 
funds, my wife and children will re- 
ceive payments which will assure 
their support. 

Any wage-earner or family man 
can accomplish the same result by al- 
locating a certain portion of his earn- 
ings to the payment of insurance pre- 
miums. He can then be happy in the 














Per capita life ins, written, 1943, $67.16 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, 10.09 
Per capita income during 1943, $5.88 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 1.7% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $356.47 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 48 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $4 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $154.13 
Per capita — paid during 1943, $ig.a%4 
n 6 


Per capita income during 1943, 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 19 
Per capita life insurance in force, 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 30 
Per éapita death losses, 1943, $5.43 
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realization that an untimely death 
will not bring disaster to his widow 
and children. 
S. LASKER ERMAN, 
Ss 8 
Weatherford, Okla, 

Opinion of the value of life ingur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“It has been very valuable to me in 
financial problems. Easy to borrow at 
6 per cent. Insurance in a reliable 
company is one of the best invest 
ments, I believe.” 

MAGNOLIA M., Ggz. 
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RESERVE LOAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF TEXAS 


W. T. O'Donohue, President 
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Canyon, Texas 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“It is all right—much better than 
the average means used. In my 
younger days, when I carried a good 
deal more insurance than now, I was 
more frequently and intimately asso- 
dated with insurance men than now 
and established some very warm 
friendships which still endure. 

“The insurance companies have 
rendered this country an invaluable 
service and they certainly have my 
very best wishes. 

JOSEPH A. HILL. 








Ada, Okla. 
Opinion. of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“To a professional man not accus- 
tomed to business transactions, it is 
of great value.” 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $131.28 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $16.57 
Per capita income during 1943, $8.48 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 2.0% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $665.54 
Rank—as to per.capita in force, 34 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $8.64 





A. LINSCHEID. 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production —_— Tahlequah, Okis. 
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A Sacred Trust 





Eorron, THe Spectator: 


Life insurance, to me, has always seemed 
to be one of the bulwarks and keystones of 
American life. It is necessarily important 
in the life of every citizen because it af- 
fects not only his own welfare, but that of 

se who are dependent upon him for 

support, 
._ Those who guide the destinies of the 
institutions which make possible the insur- 
ance of lives have a sacred trust, to which 
they must—and | am sure do—respond. 

We of the executive departments of 
government are also charged with the duty 

supervision of these institutions, and in 
that, | trust and feel, will not fail. 

No man—rich or poor—can afford to 

without life insurance, and | am happy 
to salute especially those men in the field 

» devote their lives to the profession of 
seting to it that, within their human ability, 
tery breadwinner is adequately insured. 


CoKE STEVENSON, 
Governor of Texas 
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The Pan-American Life Offers: 


% A complete line of Policies on Participating and Non-Partici- 
pating Plans. 

% One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in America—Com- 
missions plus cash allowances. 

% A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for New Fieldmen. 

% A New System, relieving General Agents from detailed Agency 
Accounting. 

% Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy Illustrations. 
% Prospects for Insurance furnished through a Proven System. 
Yes, this /S your opportunity. Write us — Your inquiry will be welcome. Let us dis- 
cuss with you your many opportunities for success under a Pan-American Contract. 


Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
Executive Vice-President 


President 
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Eprror, THe Spectator: 


It goes without saying that 
every man of any discretion 
should provide some form of fi- 
nancial protection for illness, mis- 
fortune and old age. 

Now, whether the Governor of 
Louisiana or the Governor of any 
other state endorses life insur- 
ance or not is beside the ques- 
tion. It seems to me that the 
American people have already 
endorsed life insurance in the 
most convincing way possible— 
by buying it. 

The 1940 population of the 
United States was 13! million 
people. In that same year, 125 
million life insurance policies 
were in force in this country. 

| know of no such universal 
testimonial to any other com- 
mercial group. Again, credit bu- 
reaus and other character check- 
ing agencies always inquire as to 
the amount of life insurance a 
man carries. 

The man who protects his own 
present and his family's future 


. 


Endorsed by Public 





through life insurance is usually o substantial citizen whose habits of thrift and pre- 


vision are reflected in other ways. 
his community—as a rule. 


He is a man of some influence and prestige in 


Sam H. Jones, 
Ex-Governor of Louisiana 
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knowledge that my loved 
would have sufficient income 
from my life insurance to comfortably 
provide the necessities of life, after 
my passing into the great beyond, 
has always been a comfort and 
source of satisfaction to me. There 
is no doubt but that this provision, 
which I made soon after my mar- 
riage, has saved me many hours of 
worry. 

Surely man’s mission is not com- 
plete until he has provided for his 
wife’s comfort for the rest of her 
life, and also the proper provision 
for the education of his children, so 
that they may have an equal chance 
with his neighbor’s children. 


I know of no surer way of doing 
this than by a well-balanced life in- 
surance program. 

Huco G. ScHMITT, 

President, Seguin & Guadalupe 

County Chamber of Commerce. 
s 8s 
Chickasha, Okla. 

I would say that the ownership of 
life insurance is a characteristic of 
sound citizenship. The man or woman 
who sells you life insurance in reality 
does you a favor then and there, pro- 
vided of course it is within your 
maximum limit and needs. 

4 M. A. NASH, 
President, Oklahoma College 
for Women 




















A Progressive Company 
offering 
“0.V.S.” aLifetine Compensation Plan 
to Progressive Men 


For details: Write to W. V. Woollen, Agency Vice Pres. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office—Denver, Colorado 
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Fort Worth, Texas 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

The value of life insurance cay 
hardly be overstated. In this present 
emergency it is more necessary than 
ever before. As a means of social ge. 
curity it has no equal. It produces 
thrift and economic stabilization and 
lightens the burden on the shoulder 
of the family man. 

The responsibility of the care of a 
family is not measured alone by ten- 
der love but by provisions made to 
adequately support one’s wife in her 
home and give the priceless lives of 
his children health, education and the 
proper environment in which to build 
their future. While safeguarding the 
lives of those dependent upon me my 
burden is greatly relieved by the fact 
that I can carry more than a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in life in. 
surance. 

F. E,. HArRRIson, M.D. 


Warren, Ark. 
EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 

I only carry this type of insurance 
to the extent of approximately $70, 
000, so do not think that my opinion 
as a purchaser of insurance would 
carry enough weight to be of any as- 
sistance in anyone making up their 
mind concerning insurance. 

E. L. Wise. 











Eprror, THe Spectator: 


In my opinion, life insurance is no longer 
a luxury for the few, but a common-sense 
investment—in fact, an obligation—for 
of us. 


Leon C. PHILuirs, 
Ex-Governor of Oklahome 
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Phoenix, Ariz. 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance is the only sure road 
to financial security, peace of mind 
and self-preservation open to the 
average man or woman. The well- 
planned insurance program of an in- 
dividual provides for freedom from 
the worry of living too long or dying 
too soon. Life insurance contains all 
of the essentials of a good investment 
and makes it possible for the indi- 





JOHN B. LAMBERT 


vidual to chart his financial course 
early in life. 

The satisfaction one receives from 
owning life insurance is worth a 
great deal more than is often real- 
ized. To know the amount one starts 
out to save for his old age will be 
there ready to serve his every need 
during the sunset years, and should 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $104.15 
r capita prem. paid during 1943, $13.59 
er capita income during 1943, 1,065 
percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 13.% 
er capita life insurance in force, $490.81 
pank—as to per capita in force, 

er capita death losses, 1943, $4.69 
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he not live to old age the amount he 
would have received had he lived is 
immediately paid in full upon his 
death to his loved ones is almost un- 
believable, but true. It is no wonder 
more and more Americans are realiz- 
ing life insurance is the sure road to 
security and happiness. 
JOHN B. LAMBERT 


Globe, Ariz. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


I am a firm believer in life insur- 
ance. I took out my first policy in 
1907. I was then working as Auditor 
for the Ahmeek Mining Company in 
Northern Michigan, and I was only 
17 years old. I remember that when 
we saw an insurance salesman com- 
ing into the mine office, we would 
scatter in every direction, hoping that 
the “pest,” as we called him, would 
soon leave without bothering us. He 
finally caught up with me, and after 
hearing his story, sold me on insur- 
ance. 

Back in 1907, and for some years 
thereafter, we always thought of in- 
surance as a “protection,” but the de- 
pression taught us that it was more 
than protection, it is the best invest- 
ment that a person can have. 

Since 1907, I have increased my 
insurance to a very large amount, and 
today, I am worth more in the here- 
after than I am alive, but don’t tell 
my wife this, as she generally blows 
up when I mention it. Both my wife 
and daughter also carry nice policies. 

When I started the hardware com- 
pany, twenty-six years ago, my di- 
rectors insured my life for a large 
amount to insure the business carry- 
ing on after my demise. It is still in 
effect, and I own the company. And 
this my store of life insurance. 

WILLIAM A. SULLIVAN, 


President, Mine Supply and 
Hardware Co. 


EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance is a form of protec- 
tion that has thoroughly vindicated 
itself through the space of many 
years. To countless bereaved families 
the proceeds from such a policy have 
provided the one and only financial 
bulwark for dependents. 

Frep INGLEY, D.D., S.T.D., 
Bishop of Colorado, Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 


ee 


Great American Benefactor 











Eprror, THe SPecTATOR: 


Life insurance today is recognized as an 
essential to the American way of life, rather 
than a luxury. Thoughtful and considerate 
men and women provide life insurance for 
their families from the same motive that 
inspires them to furnish food, clothing and 
shelter. Life insurance is the modern 
guarantee of the family provider against 
want and suffering for dependents when the 
breadwinner is gone. In some of its forms, 
it provides for security in old age and thus 
removes from the minds and hearts of men 
and women the haunting fear of depend- 
ency. 

Taken in all its forms, life insurance to- 
day can properly be called The Great 
American Benefactor. 


Smwney P. Ossorn, 
Governor of Arizona 
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Tempe, Ariz. 
“T have already matured and 
cashed two policies, Compared with 
other investments they proved to be 


the best.” 
GRADY GAMMAGE. 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $132.66 
Per capita prem. paid on. 1943, $27.63 
Per capita income during 1943, $902 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943 sey 
Per capita life insurance in force, $998. 


Rank—as to per capita in force, 1 
Per capita death losses, 1943, $7.28 
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Stands Preeminent 





Eprron, Tue Spectator: 

Life insurance has always been a great 
factor in the stabilization of the American 
economic system. Today it is a potent in- 
fluence in fighting the evils of inflation. A 
superior aid to thrift, it stands preeminent 
in furnishing financial security for the 
family. Thereby it provides a contribution 
to the public welfare unequaled by any 
other form of saving. 


Joun C. Vivian, 
Governor of Colorado 








Helena, Montana 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

The generation to which I belong 
have been unfortunate in going 
through the greatest periods of eco- 
nomic uncertainty in the history of 
our country. We were not the fortu- 
nates of the Gay Nineties but the lost 
generation of the teens and twenties. 

Leaving college to participate in 
World War I, we returned to find a 
so-called financial boom, but not for 











Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $139.91 
Per capita prom. paid a $20.40 
Per capita income during 1943, $1,133 
Percentage pald for life ins. 1943, 1.8% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $784. 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 27 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $9.68 
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us, because we had no business. Going 
back to finish our education, we grad- 
uated in the twenties and just started 
on our financial career when along 
came fateful 1929 and the collapse. 

The thirties were bad and it seemed 
we were on the verge of again emerg- 
ing, with the possibility of a prosper- 
ous time after middle life, when we 
are engulfed in World War II, with 
heavy taxes and other burdens which 
again make our declining business 
years extremely uncertain. 

Through all of this there was one 
gleaming pillar of refuge—our insur- 
ance. Securities rose to unheard of 
heights and we made money on paper 
—then they fell to worthlessness and 
we were on the verge of bankruptcy. 

What did we have to comfort us? 
The money we put away in life insur- 
ance. When things were so rough it 
was difficult to borrow a dollar, even 
for emergencies, there was the policy 
loan. When everything seemed hope- 
less, there was the comfort of know- 
ing that our debts could be paid and 
our family to some extent taken care 
of if we did not survive. 

I was “talked into” my first five 
thousand twenty-pay life, which is now 
paid up. Gosh how I wish that agent 
had gotten me to take ten. Gradually 
I have increased my insurance estate. 
Sometimes the payment of premiums 
seemed an unnecessary burden, but 
now when it is uncertain whether I 
could pass a physical and my pre- 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $79.93 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $15.4 
Per capita income during 1943, $1, 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 15 
Per capita life insurance in force, $557, 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 41 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $584 
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miums are necessarily so much 
higher, I am so thankful that I have 
what I have. 

Now my son is fourteen, and I have 
been carrying his first life policy. | 
have also guaranteed his education in 
the only way I know from experience 
to be certain—an educational policy 
for his benefit. 

Possibly I can’t guide his life to 
miss the hazards I have encountered, 
but I hope I can instill in him one 
thought, “Buy as much life ingur- 
ance, son, as you can afford as you 
go along, and then buy more.” 

Yours very truly, 
Harry P. BENNETT, 
President, Helena Chamber 

of Commerce. 








Man's First Obligation 


Eprror, THe Spectrator: 


| am an ardent believer in life 
insurance as a means of thrift 
and protection. There is no more 
eloquent proof of a man's belief 
in life insurance than what is 
given when he carries all that his 
situation in life will permit. 

To my way of thinking, one of 
the first things a young man 
should do is the taking out of a 
policy, and it is imperative that 
he do this when he marries. His 
protection then comes at its low- « 
est cost and he guards against 
the woes of a moneyless old age 
and insures his .dependents 
against want in the event of 
death. 

| have always had an abhor- 
rance of debt, but if there is 
any time in a person's life when 
he is justified in “going the 
limit" in obligating himself it is 
in the matter of investing in a 
life insurance policy. He may 
deny himself some of the things 
he would like to have, but in the 
end he will bless the yo on 





which he completed his application for a policy. 


Sam C. Foro, 
Governor of Montana 
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Vital in War 


Eprron, THE SPECTATOR: 

As always, | heartily approve of life in- 
surance both as an investment and as a 
protection. | believe that the life insur- 
ance companies of America have done a 
splendid job. 

Now that America is at war, the life in- 
surance companies have an even more 
vital place in the economy of our nation, 
and they have discharged their responsi- 
bility commendably. 

| take pleasure in giving the life insur- 
ance companies of this nation my whole- 
hearted endorsement. 


Joun J. Dempsey, 
Governor of New Mexico 








Livingston, Montana 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance serves a purpose 
that nothing else will do. When I was 
nine years old father took out a 
$10,000 endowment policy in a good 
company. Twenty years later I built 
a house, cancelled out the policy, used 
the money and took out another 
twenty-year endowment. I have since 
cancelled out that policy, paid off my 
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NEW MEXICO 


Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $72.74 
a capita prem. paid during 1943, $11.71 
> Capita income during 1943, $755 
perrentage paid for life ins., 1943, 1.6% 
an capita life insurance in force, $391.49 
pank—as to per capita in force, 47 
r capita death losses, 1943, $3.43 
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indebtedness, and took out another. 
Father died in 1933. He carried 
$45,000 insurance at the time of 
his death. Times were tough in 1933, 
but the companies came through very 
promptly. At that time ready cash 
meant a lot to me. I could have in- 
vested it in nearly anything and made 
money, but I used it to pay off in- 
debtedness, and took out policies for 
each of my children. 

Many times all that is left to fam- 
ilies is life insurance. Life is a gam- 
ble and when one takes out a policy 
he invests a small amount of money 
compared to the amount that he 
would or his family would receive in 
case of sudden death. It is the best 
protection I know of. I carry $33,000 
on my own life. 

DANIEL N. MILEs. 





Gunnison, Colo. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Best I know. I have a very high 
opinion of life insurance companies 
and the service they offer.” 

CHARLES C. CASEY. 








Ultimate in Safety 





Eprror, THE Spectator: 


| am of the opinion that Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance is as safe os human in- 
genuity can make anything safe. Diversified 
investments and selection of risks over a 
wide area by the companies, together with 
intelligent regulations by State Depart- 
ments for benefit of policy holders, make 
this so, as has been proven over a long 
period of time. 

Nets H. Smrrn, 


Ex-Governor of Wyoming 


























C. J. OLSEN 





Ogden, Utah 
EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 


I have been a subscriber to life in- 
surance since I was twenty years of 
age. It is my considered opinion that 
no one should be without life insur- 
ance. It is better to apply for life 
insurance at an early age. 

There are a thousand good reasons 
why one should have life insurance 
and not one good reason why one 
should not. This is true of wage 
earners, business men, farmers, live- 
stock operators—in fact everyone. 

At the present time I have life in- 
surance in the amount of $20,000. 
I have maintained only the amount 
that I could pay the premiums upon 
and, while it is not a great amount, 
it is of considerable importance to 
me. 

C. J. OLSEN, 
President, Ogden Chamber 
of Commerce. 











Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $216.50 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $19.27 
Per capita income during 1943, $1,359 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 1.4% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $715.62 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 31 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $7.13 
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Per capita life ins, written, 1943, $133.97 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $21.22 
Per capital income during 1943, $1,166 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 1.8% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $801.30 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 26 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $6.20 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


I am happy to advise you and com- 
ply with the request in regard to the 
high respect which I hold for the ser- 
vices rendered by insurance com- 
panies and the protection afforded by 
an adequate program of insurance. 

I have always felt that any man 
engaged in business should utilize the 
facilities of Insurance Companies in 
order to protect himself and his fam- 
ily and estate from future contin- 
gencies. 

I am proud of my large and sub- 
stantial life insurance program. 


A. EUGENE CHRISTIANSEN. 


Dillon, Montana 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Satisfactory; affords no protec- 
tion against loss by inflation. I have 
found life insurance companies en- 
tirely reliable and business-like. Un- 


Economic Stabilizer 


or ee 





Eprror, THe Spectator: 

Life insurance has become an integral 
part of the American way of life. It pro- 
tects while we save and what we save. 

During the present emergency and dur- 
ing the reconstruction period ahead it will 
become a great economic stabilizer and 
will assist millions of our citizens to face 
the future unafraid. 

Laster C. Hunt, 
Governor of Wyoming 








typically perhaps, I sent for the agent 
asking him to sell me my first policy. 
I told him to return six months later 
and sell me a larger one. He came. 
In each case since, I have taken the 
initiative when I needed additional 
insurance. No agent has talked in- 
surance to me except upon my express 
invitation.” 
SHELDON FE. DAvis. 

















- A Progressive Company 
offering 
“0.V.S.” aLifetime Compensation Plan 
to Progressive Men 


For details: Write to W. V. Woollen, Agency Vice Pres. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office—Denver, Colorado 
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WYOMING 


Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $90.47 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $17.4; 
Per capita income during 1943, $1,067 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 16 
Per capita life insurance in force, $650, 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 36 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $6.01 
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Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

I am just as strong a believer in 
life insurance now as I ever have 
been; as a matter of fact, the older 
[ grow the more sold on life insurance 
I become. 

As I travel through life the more 
I realize we all have our ups and 
downs in business, etc., but there is 
one consolation I have above all others 
and that is the knowledge that my 
family will enjoy protection and se- 
enrity through life due to the insur- 
ance I am carrying on my life. 

There is another angle to this, also; 
and that is the sense of security | 
also feel in knowing that during my 
life I, too, am protected by my in- 
vestment in life insurance and the 
knowledge that should it become 
necessary for me to have a reserve 
to tide me over any urgent spots 
which might occur during my life- 
time I can depend upon the cash sur- 
render value of my life insurance. 

M. M. FEL. 
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A. EUGENE CHRISTIANSEN 
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Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

I am a deep and sincere believer in 
the value of life insurance. In the 
old days, life insurance was consid- 
ered as a sort of gamble between the 
jnsurance company and the insured. 
Today, it is understood as really an 
investment by the insured whereby he 
may surely provide for his family 
after his death. As now operated 
under the laws now existing, life in- 
surance companies have become great 
investment trusts. 

Having been denied insurance in 
my earlier life because of my sup- 
posed physical insufficiency (I am 
now over 86 years old), I came 
early to have a full realization of 
what absence of life insurance might 
mean to a family left without ade- 
quate life insurance protection. I 
most heartily recommend life insur- 
ance to all, particularly those of mod- 
erate circumstances, and more partic- 
ularly those who may be working for 
others with no assurance of perma- 
nent employment. 

HEBER J. GRANT, 

President, Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


HEBER J. 
GRANT 

















he endorses the effectiveness of lite insurance as creat- 
ing benefits which bring a special sense of security to 
policyholders 
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A. 
WHITNEY 


EpITor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Because the workingman is 
usually almost wholly dependent 
upon his daily wages for the com- 
mon necessities of life and the edu- 
cation and well-being of his family, 
the possession of life insurance 
gives him a special sense of secur- 
ity, for he knows that if death 
comes his family will be enabled to 
complete their education and be- 
come self-supporting. An added 
sense of security is the knowledge 
that his life insurance policy will 
add to his comfort and enjoyment 
during the years of retirement. 

In the railroad industry, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
stands foremost as the authorized 
representative of the workingman. 
We take great pride in the accom- 
plishments of our Insurance De- 
partment, which offers our large 
membership the finest plans of life, 
accident and health insurance, upon 
a sound and safe reserve basis, thus 
guaranteeing the complete fulfill- 
ment of the purposes for which our 
members purchase their certifi- 
cates. 

A. F. WHITNEY, 
President, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 
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E. B. MacNAUGHTON 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Everyone is jumpy about the men- 
ace of inflation. It is a red hot issue, 
packed with ugly portends. Not the 
least of them is the havoc inflation 
can work on insurance estates. Peo- 
ple who have insurance—and there 
are millions of them—sense that fact. 
They believe that their insurance will 
be paid when it matures, but they 
are beginning to wonder as to the 
kind of dollars with which it will 
be paid. How effective in purchasing 
power will those dollars be for their 











CALIFORNIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1943, $234.58 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $28.47 
Per capita income during 1943, $1, 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 1.7% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,027.75 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 17 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $10.10 
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widows and children, and for their 
own annuities. That’s the question 
which has everyone up in the air. 

Some think that by cancelling their 
policies and drawing down the cash 
or by borrowing on them that with 
the proceeds they will make invest- 
ments which will be a “hedge against 
inflation.” If you can find the sure 
fire hedge against inflation, the world 
is looking for you. The man who has 
that answer can write his own ticket. 
Speaking plainly, there ain’t no such 
answer. What chance has the indi- 
vidual policyholder with his cash in 
hand to pick the investment winners 
in a world on fire? He’s licked before 
he starts. Instead of following such 
a policy stay with your*insurance, for 
time has proven that the insurance 
companies have ridden unscathed 
through wars, floods, conflagrations 
and panics. 

It is true that the insurance pro- 
tection one now has will be impaired 
in its ultimate purchasing power. The 
answer is not in scuttling your insur- 
ance. Instead, you should augment 
the protection by buying more insur- 
ance, thereby buttressing the family 
against the shrinkage in the dollar’s 
purchasing power. 

E. B. MACNAUGHTON, 
President, First National 
Bank, Portland Ore. 





Pacific States 








Whittier, Calif, 

Through life insurance one demon. 
strates his self-respect. Something 
of the pioneer spirit is left in one who 
undertakes to meet emergencies with 
his own strength and resources and 
to overcome obstacles im his progress, 
It is an indication further of his fore. 
sight in the preparation for unknown 
and possible misfortunates which may 
befall him. 

Through life insurance the young 
man can build an immediate estate for 
the protection of his family which 
will function with its full value jp 
case he does not live. Besides provid- 
ing this protection for himself and 
his family, the insured is joining in 
a great cooperative movement for the 
common good. By carrying life insur- 
ance one becomes a member of a large 
group who pool their resources for 
the benefit of anyone of the individ- 
uals who may have need. 

Furthermore, in helping to provide 
funds which can be drawn upon in 
times of general depression, he is 
helping to build a great hedge against 
the strains which come upon the gov- 
ernment such as we have known in 
the last decade. 

W. O. MENDENHALL, 
President, Whittier College 





W. O. MENDENHALL 
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RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Perhaps I can best indicate my 
confidence in life insurance by stat- 
ing that my father, myself and some 
of my sons all have or have had 
insurance in the same company. 

I look on a good life insurance 
policy as a protection for the family, 
as a method of wise saving and as 
a possible guard against long illness 
or other unexpected difficulty. 


Ray LYMAN WILBUR, 
President, Stanford University 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

We in the United States of Amer- 
iea are indeed fortunate to be able to 
buy so many fine forms of insurance 
in the many excellent insurance com- 
panies here. 

Life insurance, in my opinion, is 
to a luxury but a necessity and 
every home should include in its bud- 
get the amount it can afford to pro- 
tect its loved ones by this fine method 
of investment. 

Lam the father of six boys, each 
of whom has an endowment policy to 
Insure their education. Needless to 
‘ay, Mrs. McCauley and myself are 
also well covered. 

I feel that it is tantamount to will- 
ful neglect for the heads of any fam- 
lly if they fail to see that their fam- 

is properly insured. 


J. J. McCautey, 
President, Ventura Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

In postwar America, life insur- 
ance will have four important roles. 

(a) Employment: Opportunities 
for good jobs, with real futures, 
exist in‘ the field of life insurance. 
Thousands of returning veterans, 
from the world’s battle fronts, will 
find attractive openings with the 
nation’s great life insurance com- 
panies. One of the limitless fron- 
tiers of American business is that 
of selling, and men and women with 
initiative and intelligence can do 
well as representatives of life in- 
surance companies. 

(b) Private lending: The task 
of building an up-to-date American 
home is one in which the life insur- 
ance companies can play an im- 
portant part. By experience and 
inclination the life insurance insti- 
tutions are well qualified to assume 
leadership in re-housing the Amer- 
ican family. 

(c) Anti-inflation: For a con- 
siderable period of time, after the 
war, there will be a great reservoir 
of consumer purchasing power, 
which available goods cannot ab- 
sorb. Life insurance can help to 
equalize this spread between de- 
mand and supply, serving as a con- 
tinued check on inflationary tenden- 
cies. 

(d) Protection: In its primary 
role, as the agency through which 
the people of our country have al- 
ways protected themselves against 


ASA V. 
CALL 


F 
y 
OREGON 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $100.29 


Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $23.25 
Per capita income during 1943, $1,388 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1943, 1.7% 


Per capita life insurance in force, $780.24 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 28 
Per capita death losses, 1943, $8.97 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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the economic hazards of* death and 
old age, life insurance will remain 
unexcelled. There is every reason 
to believe that the postwar need 
for insurance will be no less than 
in any other period of our nation’s 
history. 

In consequence, it seems to me, 
the contribution which life insur- 
ance makes toward the stabiliza- 
tion of the affairs of our land will 
be both economic and social. The 
extent to which it will realize these 
opportunities for service will .de- 
pend upon the aggressiveness with 
which the objectives are pursued. 

Yours very truly, 

Asa V. CALL, President, 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Los Angeles, California. 
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Makes Dreams Come True 


Epitror, THe Specrator: 


The long list of prominent pa- 
trons of life insurance is evidence 
of the universal dependence on 
life insurance for the completion 
of their plans amongst men of 
large affairs, 

Whether his affairs be large or 
small every man has some plons 
which require that he be spared 
future years for their completion. 
It may be the care of a little 
family with the rearing and ed- 
ucation of children. It may be 
the perpetuation of a business. 
It may be the liquidation of an 
obligation. To the extent that he 
has not yet lived long enough 
to make the necessary financial 
provision life insurance furnishes 
the one indispensable bond for 
completion of his plans. 

It seems to me that the huge 
total patronage of life insurance 
by virtually all the American 
people justifies the conclusion 
that Americans make their plans 
thoughtfully and assume their 
obligations seriously. | am glad 


to add my commendation of and emphasis to the importance of this vital factor 


in our nation's social structure. 


————____ 











Universal Obligation 





Eprror. THe SPECTATOR: 


Modern living lays an obligation upon 
every breadwinner to insure his life for the 
protection of those dependent upon him. 
The very universality of this obligation has 
made life insurance one of America's most 
necessary institutions, impressing upon the 
menm..women and corporations engaged in 
thevlife insurance business extraordinary ob- 
lig¢tions of wisdom, circumspection, frugal- 
ity @nd social responsibility. 


ay Rosert L. Otsen, * 


f Ex-Governor of California 
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ments. It seems to be particularly 
evident in the extension of health 
and hospitalization coverage, 
Executives must be alert to per- 
form functions which may come 
within insurance to counteract 
efforts which will be made to pre- 
vail upon government to assume 
such public service, which can be 
far better performed under the 
direction of privately owned and 
operated life institutions. 

No doubt there will be applica- 
tion of the insurance formula in 
fields which have been but super- 
ficially explored. Naturally the in- 
stitution will continue to serve to 
promote thrift and to practically 
protect against inflation as it has 
in the past. : 

Respectfully, 

E. V. KEESLING, President, 
West Coast Life Insurance 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. 





Cuartes A. Spracue, 
Ex-Governor of Oregon 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

It is difficult to contribute any- 
thing really worthwhile with re- 
spect to the part life insurance will 
play in postwar America and what 
contribution it will make toward 
our stabilization as a nation and 
as individuals following the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Certainly its 
concept of public welfare service 
which has characterized it in the 
past, will be a continuous, progres- 
sive development of ways and 
means to’ fneet individual require- 











F. V. KEESLING 








ADVICE AT AGE EIGHTY 


Epitor, .THE SPECTATOR: 

“I think a man who is not independently wealthy, or who has respon 
sibilities to his family, must carry insurance of some kind. When he is 
young, dependent on his salary or what he earns, he must insure himself 
against the possibility of death before he has created a fund to take care 
of his family or other obligations. When he gets older and foresees that 
he may soon be unable to earn a salary, he must carry insurance m t 
form of annuities to carry him through old age. That is the whole prob- 
lem in a nutshell, and is the way I have always regarded it. I am now 
eighty years old, and I no longer worry that I may die suddenly. I have 
gotten to the time of life when I must protect myself against living long 
after I can earn anything, so I no longer buy life insurance, but I am 
protecting myself by annuities. It seems to me that is the true philosophy 
of life insurance.” 


The writer, of the above letter, prominent in national affairs, asked 


“that his signature be withheld from publication—Ed. Note. 





——— 
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ROBERT A. MILLIKAN 



















Pasadena, Calif. 

I regard life insurance as the sound- 
est possible way for maintaining the 
free American way of life. 

R. A. MILLIKAN, 
President, California Institute of 
Technology 


RECOGNITION 


[N a recent speech before the 
national executive committee 
of the American Legion, General 
Frank T. Hines, administrator of 
veterans affairs, pointed out that 
the total of National Service 
Life Insurance now in force has 
reached $125,000,000,000. There 
have been 16,500,000 applica- 
tions for an average amount of 
$9,100. Up to the close of Oc- 
tober, there have been payments 
of $729,393,300 under 87,340 
claims and total premiums re- 
ceived have been $1,341,400,000. 

In the handling of claims, the 
Veterans Administration has es- 
tablished nine area offices for 
disability claims with 90 per cent 
of cases currently adjudicated. 
During October alone, there 
were 26,312 claims filed for dis- 
ability with 24,969 of those ad- 
Judicated. 

This recognition, by the men 
and women of the armed forces, 
of the value of life insurance as 
a institution argues well for 
the place that the institution 
will occupy in the peacetime 
Uture of our country. It is a 
fact that life insurance was a 


ENDORSEMENT NUMBER 


private institution and _ ideal 
which was available to America 
in its hour of war need. It is, 
therefore, logical that the great 
mass of our service personnel 
and their families should turn 
to life insurance in increasing 
numbers when victory is won. 


Santa Ana, Calif. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“It seems to me a good protection 
and a good investment.” 
R. C. SMEDLEY. 








WASHINGTON 


Per capita life ins. written, 1948, $124.98 
Per capita prem. paid during 1943, $24.23 
Per capita income during 1943, sine 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1 1.8% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $331. 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 24 

Per capita death losses, 1943, $8.97 
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” Registered Policy Protection” 


SHARE 
AsO 
SHARE ALIKE 


One of the first companies to provide Pension 
Plan and Lifetime Service Commissions, PLUS 
liberal First and Second Year Commissions, PLUS 
Bonus Point Premiums, PLUS effective Sales Aids 
and Educational Program. 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Ist V.P., Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THEO. P. BEASLEY * PRESIDENT 


DALLAS HOME OFFICE TEXAS 
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FRANKLIN STEWART HARRIS 
President, Brigham Young University 


Provo, Utah 
In the modern world with all of 
the unusual events that are constantly 
arising to upset the equilibrium of the 
individual, anything that can be done 
to give a feeling of security is highly 
desirable. It has a psychological as 
well as an economic value. Life in- 
surance furnishes such a stabilizing 
force. The terror that comes to a 
family when the breadwinner is taken 
away and there is no means of sup- 
port is nothing short of a tragedy. 
Life insurance helps to reduce the 
distress that comes on occasions of 
this kind, and it also gives to a family 
a sense of security, even though ex- 
treme difficulties may not arise. If 
life insurance were suddenly eliminat- 
ed from our national economy, the un- 
certainties of the world would be 
greatly multiplied. With it, their 
detrimental effects are often miti- 
gated. 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

I have turned over all my power 
of earning and saving, save for my 
daily needs, to the life insurance com- 
panies of America. I trust them to 
take care of what I can save, what I 
can put aside for persons and for 
causes, with more diligence, with 
more efficiency than myself. I have 
renounced my place as the custodian 
of my own necessarily limited sav- 
ings in favor of these great fiscal 
agencies, 

RABBI STEPHEN S. WISE, 

President, American Jew- 
ish Congress. 
2 8 


Spanish Fork, Utah 

In my opinion the only safe way 
for the average man to build up an 
estate for his declining years, or for 
his family after he has gone, is 
through life insurance. 

I think the high standard of living 
in the United States is due in a large 
sense to the wide use of life insur- 
ance. 

The difference between civilized 
man and the savage is his view of the 
future. How can we call ourselves 
civilized and not plan ahead through 
adequate life insurance. 

G. V. ROBERTSON. 

a 8 


I am in very real sympathy with 
your endeavor to promote interest in 
life insurance among the people of 
the United States. It is a form of 
thrift which is of particular impor- 
tance in the present day circum- 
stances. 

I could hope that those whose 
emoluments these days are so much 
increased will be seized of the impor- 
tance of the form of saving that is 
presented in life insurance, rather 
than to dissipate their means in un- 
necessary personal expenditure. 

GEORGE L. CARPENTER, 
General, The Salvation 
Army. 




















A Progressive Company 
offering 
“0.V.S.” aLifetime Compensation Plan 
to Progressive Men 


For details: Write to W. V. Woollen, Agency Vice Pres. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office—Denver, Colorado 
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Familiar Safeguards 
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Salem, Ore. 


Eprror, THe SPECTATOR: 

War so complicates and deranges both 
family life and business operations that at- 
tention is distracted from some of the 
familiar safeguards of our homes and our 
institutions. One of these safeguards which 
has vast social implications as well as inti- 
mate personal importance is life insurance. 
Your current re-emphasis on the value of 
adequate life insurance protection for de- 
pendents, and for business obligations is o 
timely admonition in which | heartily con- 
cur. 
Adequate life insurance should be the 
first concern of every citizen, whether he be 
in the nation's armed forces or in the most 
obscure and remote niche of our huge 


civilian economy. 
Eart SNELL, 
Governor of Oregon 








Seattle, Wash. 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

I am, and always have been, a firm 
believer in insurance of all kinds and 
especially of life insurance. I took 
out my first life insurance policy 
when I became twenty-one years of 
age and have continued to add to my 
coverage up to within a few years 
ago when I figured that I had accu- 
mulated an amount of insurance that 
was adequate for the protection of my 
own old age and for the protection of 
my family should I be summoned 
hence, 

In my business I come in contact 
with quite a number of our customers, 
and when the opportunity affords | 
always tell a man that he is delin- 
quent in his obligations to his family 
if he does not carry a certain amount 
of life insurance for their protection. 

I am convinced this is as good ad 
vice as can be offered to anyone. 

Otto S. GRUNBAUM 
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the war is still on . . . and will be for some time to come. 


But right now—before the war ends—every man in America 
has an unprecedented opportunity to make terms with him- 
self for his own peace ... his peace of mind. 


For now, as never before, a man should look at his wife 
and family and say, “What can I offer them for the future?” 

Now, as never before, a man should look at his house and 
worldly goods and say, “How can I improve these so my 
family may better enjoy life?” 

Now, as never before, a man should look at tomorrow and 
say, “How can I best prepare for some unforeseen emer- 
acy which might affect my family?” 


And now, as never before, every man in America has a 


Peace terms every man 


should nake WOW! 





chance to answer all these questions—an opportunity to pro- 
vide for the future. 


That opportunity is War Bonds. No doubt you are buying 
War Bonds through the Payroll Saving Plan. Arrange to buy 
more War Bonds. All you can afford. More than you thought 
you could afford. 


What’s even more important—don’t cash in those War 
Bonds before they mature. Stick them away in a safe place 
—and forget about them till you can reap the full harvest 
on them. 


Now is the time to make your plans for peace of mind. 
It’s something you owe yourself ... owe your family. Buy 
War Bonds and hold onto them! 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement — prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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NEEDED BY WORKERS 


I can possibly afford. Unfortunate. 
ly in my younger days I was not 
able to carry much _ insurance, 
Those were dangerous days because 
I was bringing up a young family 
and endeavoring to educate them, 
If I had been called to the Great 
Beyond I do not know what would 
have become of my family. I dread 
the thought of the heads of families 
dying without some insurance pro- 
tection. Insurance, in my judg- 
ment—and I may be wrong—is put- 
ting money in the bank for the 
days of old age and death. Yes, 
we have Social Security, but it is 
not enough, and the more protec- 
tion we have as we advance in 
years, the better it is for the de 
clining years or for those who are 
dependent upon us, at our death. 
Very truly yours, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 


International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters - Chauffeurs - Ware-, 
housemen & Helpers of America 
(affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor). 

















WARTIME STANDARDS OF LIVING 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: REAL CONSUMPTION IN THE U.S.A. AND GREAT BRITAIN 

In my humble judgment life in- 
surance is more necessary to the Laas 114.7 
working people than any other » 
phase of our present, modern, un- 100 U.S.A. 
certain American life. 

In the days of prosperity when 
men and women are working, many 
of them give very little heed or 
consideration to the lean years, to 
old age and death which are bound 
to follow. This is the law of God 
and nature. 

I am a firm believer in life in- 
surance, properly regulated under 
the laws and properly safeyuarded 
for the protection of the person in- 
sured. Laws should be enacted to 
protect the ordinary citizen. The 
laws now are much better than they 
were 40 years ago, dealing with 
safeguarding the insured _indi- 
vidual. 

I carry as much life insurance as 












































Prepared for the Life Insurance Companies in America GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, &. ¥. - 
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a life insurance company distinguished by 
the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 


QUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Founded 1667 


HOME OFFICE ? DES MOINES, IOWA Ae 
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EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance is one of the great- 
est developments that the genius of 
man has contrived for the: security 
of the individual citizen and his fam- 
ily. The enormous development of 
life insurance in America now com- 
prising more than 66,000,000 indi- 
vidual policyholders and representing 
about 70 per-cent of the life insurance 
in the entire world is identical with 
our free enterprise system and the 
American way of life. It is synony- 
mous with good citizenship because 
every policy of life insurance is a 
goal for the attainment of individual 
security and economic freedom and a 
plan for the attainment of that goal. 
Few financial programs, large or 
small, have stood the acid test of 
wars, epidemics, economic crises, as 
well as has life insurance. 

To the great companies and organi- 
zations that constitute the institution 
of the life insurance is due credit for 
their immense contribution to the eco- 
nomic development and stability of 
the United States. Not only have they 
made it possible for the individual to 
build an estate for the protection of 
his family; but also through the 
sound management of the billions of 
dollars entrusted to their care, their 
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ERIC A.JOHNSTON 
President, Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
of the United States 


loans to the Federal Government, to 
states and municipalities, utilities and 
home owners, are largely responsible 
for the amazing development of 
America’s resources and the attain- 
ment of the Nation’s outstanding 
position. 
Eric A. JOHNSTON. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

During the past few years we have 
heard much about the necessity for 
protecting the American way of life. 
We realize that it is worth protecting, 
and that it is not something which 
we can take for granted. 

One of the elements which most 
definitely characterize the American 
way of life is the old, old habit of 
seeking protection for one’s family 
and for oneself through life insurance 
policies. The benefits which have 
accrued to the American public 
through life insurance are almost 
beyond estimate. We can give the cold 
figures, but the emotional relief which 
those figures represent is beyond all 
telling. 

The taking out of a life insurance 
policy, and the steadiness of purpose 
which is involved in the regular pay- 





ment of premiums, constitute one of 
the most significent tests of character, 
A man‘or woman who passes this 
test is sure to be a good citizen of 
our Republic. 


W. P. GRAHAM 
Chancellor, Syracuse University 


Eprror, THE Specrator: 


It has been aptly stated that life insur. 
ance gives certainty in an uncertain world, 
The record of life insurance, established in 
the numerous crises through which we have 
passed, proves its soundness and strength. 

More than sixty-five million of our people 
have created the vast institution of life in. 
surance representing assets in the aggre- 
gate of approximately forty billion dollars, 
This immense reservoir of savings is ample 
proof of the confidence of our people in 
life insurance. Truly it is one of the main 
pillars of our American economy. 


John Moses * 
Governor of North Dakote 


JAMES J. DAVIS, Pennsylvania 


Washington, D. C. 
EpitTor, THE SPECTATOR: 

In response to your inquiry of 0¢ 
tober 30 permit me to say I believe it 
life insurance as a strong basis of 
personal protection and individual in- 
tegrity. The average man needs life 
insurance. I have carried my policies 
for many years. I never have regret 
ted money remitted for this purpo® 


James J. DAVIS, 
United States Senator, Pennsy> 
vania 
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dakota 


The following statements were de- 
livered by Senator Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio, before a meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Under- 
writers : 

“Investment through life insurance 
makes our industrial progress free 
and independent, with the initiative 
and determination so characteristic of 
past American growth. 

“But life insurance is not only an 
economic benefit, but a social benefit. 
Obviously it prevents dependency, and 
makes men and women secure. It is 
unfortunate that it was not even more 
extended in 1929, when the depression 
of that year brought so many millions 
of Americans to poverty, and im- 
pressed on the United States the ne- 
eessity for government old age pen- 
sions to take care of those who were 
net taken care of by life insurance 
and other savings.” 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

I am greatly interested in your 
qestions as to my opinion of the 
“utility of life insurance and its im- 
portance to the American scheme of 
life.” Since I come from Hartford, 
Connecticut, where people literally 


ROBERT A. TAFT, Ohio 
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HONORABLE 
JOHN MOSES 
Governor of 
North Dakota 


breathe insurance, I am gratified at 
the opportunity you afford me. I was 
just a sophomore at college when my 
father took out for me my first life 
policy. As years went on I added var- 
ious additional contracts until my life 
plan had been completed. Throughout 
all these intervening years the eco- 
nomic future of my family has been 
secured far beyond the avails of any 
estate I could have created by myself. 
I looked upon the payment of premi- 
ums as the best possible form of sav- 
ing. I knew personally many of the 
men to whose diligence and discretion 
and judgment are entrusted the enor- 
mous task of safeguarding the com- 
panies’ funds for their policyholders, 
and consequently had a confidence 
that the protection I had paid for was 
there. Indeed, if I really needed to 
borrow against my life insurance I 
had a practicable, feasible and simple 
method of offering as security for the 
loan what I thought was pretty good 
collateral—myself. Now that my chil- 
dren are nearly grown I can look back 
with satisfaction to the thought that 
even had I not been there, their own 
well-being and future were assured. 
JouHN A. DANAHER, 
United States Senator, Connecticut 


EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 

In these days of socialized economic 
protection—of social security and 
similar government devices, it is more 
than ever vital that the average 
American retain his right to an inde- 
pendent social security program. 

In insurance, he finds an indepen- 
dent security, a planned savings 
and a protection for himself and his 


ALEXANDER WILEY, Wisconsin 
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family, ana all of these are essential 


to a lifetime investment program. 
Such an investment program is a de- 
sirable part of the American scheme 
of life and can do much to provide a 
“cushion” for national economic dis- 
locations. 
ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, Wisconsin 
2 «8 
Eprtror, THE SPECTATOR: 

It has come to my attention that you are 
dedicating one of your issues each year to 
the program of Life Insurance. | think that 
this is a great work you are doing and | 
want to lend my sincere endorsement to this 
issue of your paper. 
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CITY MORTGAGE 





Life Insurance has meant so much to me 


- that during my service in France in the 


World War | continued to send my insur- 
ance payment home on each quarter so that 
my family would be fully protected during 
this time, 
| feel that the people of the United 

States would be very fortunate indeed if the 
entire nation carried a policy of life in- 
surance. 

Olin D. Johnston 

Governor of South Carolina 


o € 
Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A. 
EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 


No young man as he faces his fu- 
ture, desires to wind up as a ward of 











OLIN D. 
JOHNSTON 










FRANK E. MIDKIFF | 


the government. He should realize 
that he can avoid any possibility of 
such for himself or his family, even 
though the hand of fate may prove to 
be adverse, by purchasing annuities 
and by insuring his life. 

FRANK E. MIDKIFF, 

President Chamber of Com- 

merce of Honolulu. 
7. 7 

EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance is one of the great- 
est institutions in the modern world, 
It is one of the greatest stabilizing 
forces of society. Its blessings no 
man can number and no pen can ade- 
quately describe. It is not too much 
to say that life insurance is one of 
the. fundamental and _ indispensable 
foundation stones of individual and 
national welfare. 

Morris SHEPPARD, 
Former United States Senator, 
Texas 












MORRIS SHEPPARD, Texas 
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OU can help hasten the day—THE day of 
final unconditional surrender—by investing 
your war-time earnings in War Bonds. 

Hastening the day means shortening casualty 
lists. In war, bullets, shells and bombs are exchanged 
for lives. The War Bonds you buy help pay for the 
bullets, shells and bombs that will speed the victory. 


Your consistent War Bond investments wi!l worlkx 


HASTEN THE DAY! 





for you too at the same time that they work for your 
boy in service. They will give you that luxur‘ous 
feeling of freedom that goes with a well-lined pocket- 
book. For whatever you may desire ten years from 
now, your War Bonds wi!l add one-third more to 
what you’ve invested. 


Help hasten the day of victory, and help make that 
victory more secure—buy your War Bonds today. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement — prepared under auspices of Trcasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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FORMER GOVERNORS 


policy up to the present time. | have al- 
ways purchased them to the limit of my 
anticipated income. As the result, | have 
never been fearful of the future of those 
dependent upon me because | knew that 
the life insurance set-up of America was 








Eprror, THe Spectator: 


One of the greatest feelings of security 
rests with the one who carries sufficient life 
insurance to assure him that his family and 
loved ones will be adequately cared tor on 
his passing; and should he survive until his 
family is self-supporting, that he will be 
assured of a comfortable living in his de- 
clining years, through his savings in life 
insurance. | have always carried as much 
life insurance as my financial resources 
would permit. 

Cuase A. Ciark, 


Ex-Governor of Idaho 
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Eprror, THe Spectator: 


| have always considered life insurance 
as the best way for the poor man and the 
man of medium sized income to save and 
to make provision for his future and that 
of his family. 

| have never been sold a life insurance 
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going to take care of them if anything 
should happen to me. 

| believe that life insurance is the strong- 
est and best financial protection against 
disaster, old age, and misfortune that the 
world has yet devised. 


Raven L. Carr, 
Ex-Governor of Colorado 








Assures Liberty 





Eprror, THe Spectator: 


The value of life insurance as an aid 
to the average American in preserving his 
home against untimely death and inevitable 
age cannot be over estimated. 

Just as our government has acted to in- 
sure our liberty with its national defense 
program, so should the individual citizen 
act to insure the protection of his family, 
and | am firmly convinced life insurance 
offers one of the best protections available 
today. 

Murray D. Van Waconen, 


Ex-Governor of Michigan 





-—~ 





Epitor, THE Spectator: 


The practical value of life insurance ad- 
mits no argument. Affording both protec- 
tion to dependents and a means of in- 
vestment, insurance gives peace of mind 
essential to happiness and security essential 
to success. 

James H. Paice. 


Ex-Governor of Virginia 














Eprror, THe Spectator: 


| have always been a believer in life 
insurance. | took my first policy when | was 
seventeen years of age and had begun 
the business of running a newspaper and 
| have continued through the years to add 
to the amount of insurance which | carry. 

1 think life insurance does much to sto- 
bilize a man in his business or profession 
end certainly enables him to safeguard 
both his estate against insolvency and his 
family against dependency. 

| feel that every young man should be 
encouraged to take a reasonable amount 
of life insurance and certainly the oblige- 
tion rests upon the man who is married or 
has a family to make this sort of provision 
fcr their future security. 


Cryve R. Hoey, 
Ex-Governor of North Caroline 








Eprtor, THe Spectator: 


In a shriveling world and an expanding 
population the problems of our social life 
become more complex and call for new 

lutions; and one way of keeping an ever 
Selenan is in greater use of the possibilities 
of insurance. 

In the United States we are fortunate 
that insurance planners and insurance 
executives have kept pace with the enlarge 
ment of our needs. Happy, also, are we 
that the insurance buying public is respond 
ing with more and more intelligent use 
insurance. Much of this needed educe- 
tional work is due to the good quality of 
insurance journalism, Much of it is due f 
a keener appreciation by the public 
real relation between all our people. 


Geo. A. WisoK, 
Ex-Governor of lows 
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Eorron, THe SpecTATOR: 


Life insurance is one of the vital services 


of twentieth century democracy. It is as B Toe 
necessary to modern civilization as all of Lieutenant Commander Harold E. Stassen, USNR. former governor of 


he the social and economic advances which Minnesota, starting his indoctrination at U. S. Naval Training School. 
















































































n | was characterize our way of life. 
begun In the United States, where life insurance Picture by Harris & Ewing. 
er and is a voluntary form of protection, every 
bag man, woman and child must be made con- Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 
. a yo " ~ . believe every effort y- wong [_ 'Fe insurance has without question served as a stimulant to the courage and self- 
> ye ®, by ” paenese companies them- reliance of individuals that they might set forth the building and developing of 
oor selves and through the sooperation of their own chosen field of activity. There can be no question but that the security 
ae his ors tr government, to broaden and secured through your institution of insurance has been a factor in the decisions of 
, upond life insurance possibilities so that countless men to take a chance in coyrageous development of an idea, or the following 
wery citizen of the United States may ac- of an inspiration. This courageous initiative of individual men and women, multiplied 
uld be quire the benefits of life insurance protec- throughout the nation, is the very life blood of the stream of progress. 
smount tion and life insurance thrift. Hencee 2. Seaceunt 
-_ Rosert A. Hurtey, Ex-Governor of Minnesota 
‘ovision Ex-Governor of Connecticut — - 
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=~ | [ HOW AMERICA SAVES boon, Ta Sreuon 
As a firm believer in life insurance, | am 
—— 4 OF THE POPULATION OF THE U.S. glad to join with other public officials in 
endorsing life insurance as a means of 
thrift and protection. On the family budget 
it should be listed under “necessities.” 
sndiog In these days when there is so much talk 
al life of social security, old age insurance, and 
>=: insured bank deposits, American insurance 
pon companies can point with pride to their 
bilities record of activity in "thrift and protection” 
as private enterprise. 
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wenee Ex-Governor of New Mexico 
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pond: Eprror, THe Spectator: 
:~ of No young American man or woman 
. wor should be without a reasonable amount of 
a te life insurance protection. 
i the The contracts now issued cover every pos- 
sible emergency and the possession of such 
a contract cultivates and perpetuates the 
- thrift and industry of our citizens. 
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Prepared jor the Life Insurehce Companies tn America Ex-Governor of South Dakota 
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LIFE INSURANCE WILL 





can and will meet the issues be- 

fore it and turn them to the 
advantage of the public it serves, 
but only if it remains close to 
fundamentals. The basic purpose of 
life insurance is family protection 
—a guaranteed income to wife and 
children, protection of the home, 
education of the children, and as- 
surance against dependency or want 
in old age. True, life insurance 
can and does serve many other 
needs and should continue to do so, 
but its past growth and future 
prospects arise from its great and 
fundamental function of protecting 
the family and making the home 
secure. 

With the cessation of hostilities 
the nation will begin to receive 
back into its economic life many 
millions of men and women who 
are now serving their country all 
over the world. These people, who 
will dominate the life of our nation 
in the years to come, will be both 
the problem and opportunity of life 
insurance and our entire economic 
structure. How they are treated 
and cultivated, the way in which 
their problems are solved, will de- 
termine the future of our country 
and its way of living. For the 
present they are out of the stream 
of our economic life, but for only 
a short time. They are being sub- 


pe: insurance, in my opinion, 
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jected to many influences that are 
still unfamiliar to the civilian, to 
strong discipline, and the regimen- 
tation of military life. How their 
subjection to these influences will 
alter their fundamental indepen- 
dence, if at all, is something we all 
must ponder. 

I have met many of them and 
if my impression is correct, there 
will be little to fear in the way 
of change along the lines just men- 
tioned. I find them fundamentally 
more fiercely independent mentally 
than they ever were before. They 
look forward to the day when they 
may go about their businesses, 
make their plans, and secure their 
futures in their own way with as 
little enforced direction as pos- 
sible. Their service has made them 
more deeply appreciative than ever 
of the cardinal principles of our 
democratic way of living while 
they have learned to have faith in 
themselves and their nation to a 
far greater degree than has the 
man at home during the same war 
years. 

Freedom Foremost 

Among these millions the fire of 
independence burns more brightly 
than at any time in the recent his- 
tory of the nation. Literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of them have 
expressed the desire to enter busi- 
nesses of their own, to settle back 


After the war insurance will attain greater 


popularity with special appeal to veterans. 


By Clyde W. Young 


President, Monarch Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


on the land, to get away from regi- 
mented living as a minute particle 
in a huge organism. They want to 
be themselves and live their own 
lives, simply and _ independently. 
Their struggle to survive in lonely 
jungles, vast deserts, mud, rain, 
diseased wastes, under fire on land 
and sea, in the boredom of land- 
based operations far from action 
but nonetheless part of it, has 
quenched forever the mean fears of 
insecurity that plague people who 
have not had to become utterly self- 
reliant. 
Undoubted Fitness 

Is there any doubt in anyone's 
mind that these people are not fit 
for democracy? That they won't 
bring back with them to a tired 
and nervous civilian world a new 
breath of pioneering spirit that 
will set our nation afire with the 
will to do once more? Is there any 
question that they will want to 
sell their dearly won independente 
of thought and personal action for 
paternalism fostered by either labor 
or government? I think not. _ 

And with them they will bring 
their own experience and sense of 
values which: will be different a0d 
more critical than those of us # 
home. They will want. fundé 
mentals, not frills; the realities 
not fancy talk, and they must get 
them. 
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MEET FUTURE’S NEEDS 


These millions now in service are 
all potentially our best customers 
in years ahead. They bought Na- 
tional Service Life by the billions— 
saw it work for the families of 
their companions lost in action, and 
saw how even the large sum pro- 
vided for each individual was still 
not very large. Their sights have 
been raised by both observations. 
Properly approached and under- 
stood, they will buy from private 
insurance companies even if it 
should cost them more, if for no 
other reason than that they are 
more private industry minded than 
any other section of our population. 
They have mustered to chow, stood 
in line for pay, had their orders 
published in public, bathed in pub- 
lic, dressed and undressed in public 
and run in great crowds for so long 
that anyone who gives them credit 
for knowing their own minds and a 
chance to be themselves can do 
business with them. 


During the war, life insurance 
has done a wonderful job with the 
people who stayed at home. Look 
at the sales record for confirma- 
tion. The job it does for the re- 
turning servicemen will determine 
once and for all the part life in- 
surance will play in postwar 
America, and in so doing it will 
make its indelible contribution to- 
ward the stabilization of our nation 
and the individuals in it in the 
postwar era. 

Now, apart from the matters 
just discussed, what will life in- 
surance contribute to postwar 
America? To name a few—jobs 
by the thousands directly and in- 
directly to the people at home and 
returning home, sales jobs, and 
home office jobs in an expanding 
business. Through its investments, 
more jobs in every walk of life, in 
every industry and service in the 
country—jobs on farms through 
assisting ambitious people to be- 


come owners of their land. Educa- 
tions—to millions of beneficiaries 
of educational policies, the benefits 
of advanced education will be 
brought. Independence—from the 
maturing contracts of retirement 
policies and annuities the recipi- 
ents will add their Social Security 
benefits and spend their declining 
years free from poverty. 

It all adds up in one way or an- 
other to what we are all striving 
for essentially—homes and work, 
and, after a lifetime of labor, the 
chance to spend our last years with- 
out becoming a burden on society. 
Will life insurance be equal to the 
task before it? I believe so. 

Lastly, but of greatest impor- 
tance—freedom from want and al- 
leviation of suffering among the 
widows and dependents of men cut 
off at an early date from produc- 
tive life. This is the real mission 
of life insurance and its greatest 
contribution in peace and war. 








a 








Man's and woman's best friend in the 
investment world is a life insurance pol- 
icy. Payment of the very first annual 
premium instantly creates in basis an es- 
tate worth anywhere from-twenty to fifty 
times the amount of the premium, 
scaled according to the age of the pol- 
icyholder; and the protection so given 
to the family of the insured is often 
worth, in turn, several times the face 
amount of the policy. 

By this | mean that, in the event of 
the policyholder's untimely death, the 
availability of even a few thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of life insurance may preserve 
his family from loss of their loved and 
much valued home. It may keep sons 
ond daughters in school who would 
otherwise have to seek work even before 
graduation from high school. Of price- 
less worth, in case of intense need, may 
be the service of life insurance to keep 
the mother in food and comfort, until 
she can make new adjustments following 
the loss of her family's breadwinner. 

Earnest and reliable life insurance 
agents the country over do a great ser- 
vice for their fellow-men and for the 
economic stability of our nation, in lead- 
ing the greatest possible number of our 
citizens to buy life insurance policies, as 
a supplement to the protection now af- 
forded by the Social Security system. 

Especially will it become important as 

@ nation's millions of young men and 
women return from the armed services 
to civilian life that they be encouraged 
not only to keep in force the wartime life 
insurance which they may already hold 
from the Federal Government, but also 
to use @ reasonable amount of their ser- 
vice benefit-credits for the purchase of 

ditional insurance from the nation's 
great and dependable underwriters. 


MAURICE J. TOBIN, 
Governor-Elect of Massachusetts 
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COVER PERSONALITIES 


N the front cover of this Endorsement Num- 
ber of The Spectator are pictured some of 
the nation’s leaders in this great war which 

we have had to face. Those men represent almost 


every branch of our armed forces. Shown with . 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt are, above the 
President’s photograph and from left to right, 
Admiral Ernest J. King, U.S.N., commander-in- 
chief, United States Fleet and chief of naval 
operations; General George C. Marshall, Army 
chief of staff; and General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, commander-in-chief, Allied invasion in 
Europe from the West. At left of the President 
is Admiral William D. Leahy, chief of staff to 
the commander-in-chief of the United States 
Army and Navy. At his right is General Henry 
H. Arnold, commanding general, Army Air 
Forces. Beneath the President’s picture, from 
left to right, are Vice-Admiral Russell R. Waesche, 
commandant of the United States Coast Guard; 
Lieutenant-General Alexander A. Vandergrift, 
commandant of the United States Marine Corps; 
and General Douglas MacArthur, commander-in- 
chief of Southwest Pacific Allied Forces. 
Perhaps more than any others, the men pic- 
tured on our cover are responsible for the pro- 
tection and the future of the United States. To 
them our people look for the kind of leadership 
which will bring a triumphant end to the war 
against all our foes, whether in Europe or in other 
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theatres of conflict. Heading the greatest strik- 
ing forces in the world, they have the heavy duty 
of making decisions that involve millions of lives 
of our citizens, both on the war front and on the 
home front. To their fiats and their mental 
ability, all look for guidance and protection. 

The President of the United States, in his com- 
ment to The Spectator, says of life insurance that 
“The advantages of life insurance, manifest every 
day in every community, cannot be discounted. 
This form of insurance is part of our modern 
life. To carry adequate life insurance is a moral 
obligation incumbent upon the great majority of 
citizens.” Every President of our country, since 
Grover Cleveland, has seen fit to disseminate, 
through The Spectator, advice urging thrift and 
the purchase of life insurance upon the people. 

That the President’s military and naval ad- 
visers and commanders agree as to the value of 
life insurance, may confidently be realized from 
the fact that the ideal of life insurance protection, 
created by private enterprise, has been utilized 
by the government through National Service Life 
Insurance, to bring benefits to all members of our 
armed forces, both in the First World War and 
now, more extensively, in this Second World Wat. 
Already, there have been more than 16,500,000 
applications by men and women in uniform for 
National Service Life Insurance protection 4& 
gregating over $125,000,000,000. 
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_ THESE WORDS OF PRAISE 
~ CARRY AN OBLIGATION 


| This issue of The Spectator carries endorse- 
ments for Life Insurance and its service to 
* humanity from people in all walks of life. 





We in the business may well take pride in 
such generous praise. 








But we must also realize that in accepting 
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The |@\4/c\ of DIABETES 


What diabetes is. Certain cells in your body 
in a gland called the pancreas— produce a sub- 
stance named insulin. 
This enters your blood stream and enables your 
body to store sugar and convert it, as needed, into 
muscle energy. 


Lacking insulin, sugar would simply accumulate in 


J ‘ body. You would become unquenchably thirsty for 


waeer to carry this excess sugar from your system — 
unused, wasted. You would be constantly hungry because 
of the calories lost. And even though you ate a great deal, 


you would probably lose weight steadily. 


You would have diabetes. 


How to guard against diabetes. Medical 
research has revealed who are the most likely 
victims of diabetes. They are: 
1. Middle-aged, overweight people— Avoid over- 
weight by controlling the amount you eat —limit- 
ing the intake of sugar, starch, and fat—and by, 
getting plenty of healthful exercise. 
° . . Peadise 
2. People who have diabetes ‘‘in the family’’—Predis- 
position to diabetes ts hereditary. Therefore, if anyone in 
your family has had diabetes, you should pay particular 
attention to diet and exercise. Above all, have periodic 
at least annual—physical checkups with urinalysis. 
Send for Metropolitan’s free booklet —*Diabetes.” 
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How diabetes is treated. Thirty years 

ago, if you developed diabetes, your chances of 

living long would have been rather poor. But 

today, if you had it, your chances would be good 

for living as long as you would without diabetes, 

And you’d probably owe most of these added 

years to a miraculous discovery made in 1921: 

that insulin can be extracted from the pancreas 

of certain animals, and that injections of it permit a dia- 
betic to use the sugar and starches in his diet. 

Many advances in insulin treatment have been made 
since its original discovery. Today most diabetics can live 
virtually normal lives, with proper diet and exercise and 
insulin—although not a// diabetics require insulin. 











THIS ADVERTISEMENT is one of a continuing series spon- 
sored by Metropolitan in the interest of a safer and 
healthier nation. It is appearing in magazines with a 
total circulation in excess of 30,000,000, including Col- 
lier’s, Time, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, Amer- 
ican Magazine, Woman's Home Companion, and others. 











